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1 The Loss of Hearing for High 
Tones 

Ordinarily, we give as lttle 
thought to our hearing as to our 
breathing. But when our hear- 
ing becomes noticeably ~defec- 
tive, we are acutely conscious of 
our loss. What was formerly a 
completely automatic function, 
operating, to some extent 
least, for twenty-four hours a 
day, has become an effort and 
f@ severe nervous strain. As we 
grow old, our senses of sight and 
hearing normally deteriorate. 
Few men of age 60 could read 
the print on this page at a dis- 
tance of four feet. Similarly, 
few men of the same age could 
hear the squeak of a bat, because 
thelr hearing for high-pitched 
tones has been ¢ompletely lost. 


While the normal human ear 
can hesr sounds pitched from 20 

20,000 (vibrations) per 
second, difficulty in hearing hu- 
man speech arises only when 
deafening occurs in the pitch 
range between 200 and 8.000 
cycles. The characteristic fre- 
quencies of vowels fall in the 
lower portion of this range, then 
come the semi-vowels, (I, r. n, 
ng, m), and highest of all, the 
consonants. As experiments 
have shown that the identifi- 
cation of words depends princi- 
pally on the hearing of the con- 
sonants, and very little on the 
vowels, deafening in the fre- 
quencies between 3,000 and 8,000 
cycles per second is of greatest 
importance. If a person suffers 
a general hearing loss over ‘the 
whole audible frequency range, 
his defect s less severe than if 
he loses only the upper pitches. 
‘This is due to the fact that the 
lower frequencies tend to mask 
the higher vibrations. When the 
former mask the latter fully. 
speech can be heard quite rea- 
dily, but becomes almost com- 
pletely unintelligible. A person 
with normal hearing can under- 
stand the handicap suffered by 
‘one with high-tone deafness, if 
he has ever listened to a badly- 
designed amplifier which booms 
out the low tones. 


Hearing loss of this typé has 

In the past been thought to be 
characteristic of advancing age 
and its cause has been medically 
unknown. In some it does not 
show up until senility is reached, 
in others, as early as age 30 or 
35. For those who become thus 
handicapped at the peak of their 
efMflctency the blow is severe. In 
most cases they have not yet 
achieved financial security. Only 
¢Yarely-are they in vocations in 
- which hearing is unimportant, 
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and it is almost Impossible for 
‘@ musician, a salesman, a radio 
engineer, a stenographer, or «6 
school teacher to change at mid- 
die life to a new occupation. A 
recent study reported by the 
Civil Works Administration and 
the U. 8. Office of Education 
shows that it is much harder 
for those who have previously 
enjoyed ‘perfect hearing to ob- 
tain and hold jobs, than it is 
for those who have been deaf 
all their lives. Probably a large 
factor in this phenomenon 1s 
the emotional upset caused by 
the partial loss of one of their 
censes, which makes it dimcult 
for them to get along with their 
fellows. 


phy, and some other occupa- 
tions. Deafness may even be an 
asset in drafting, printing and 
proofreading, museum work, 
sorting, translation and copying. 

4 ‘and-others 
“from distraction 
is to be desired. If it were pos- 
sible to forecast what pupils in 
school are most apt to lose thelr 
hearing in middle life. and to 
direct them into these occupa- 
tions, untold tragedies could be 
avoided and immense social ben- 
efits would accrue. Can this be 
done? 


‘The obvious way to test hear- 
ing is by means of the human 
volce, either directly, or when 
recorded on a phonograph re- 
cord. Aside from the difficulties 
of obtaining a noise-free en- 
vironment for testing, and of 
controlling the intensity of the 
voice, this method can show 
hearing losses for speech only 
when they are already present. 

Zit cannot be used to forecast fu- 
ture difficulties unless some dif- 
ficulty is already experienced. 
Since even the sibilant sounds 
of speech have no important 
frequencies above 8,000 cycles 
per second, the whole area from 
20,000 cycles down to 8,000 cycles 
must have degenerated before 
loss could be detected. Simi!- 
larly, when a hearing loss can 
be measured by means of a 
watch, the hearing of speech is 
already severely impaired, be- 
cause the trend of high-tone 
deafening is from the highest 
frequencies downward. The tick 
of a watch has a frequency of 
about 2,000 cycles per second. In 
high-tone deafening the hearing 
loss for the consonant frequen- 
cles, (3,000 to 8.000), would be 
much greater than that for the 
tick at 2,000 cycles. 


‘The Galton whistle is an in- 
strument which can produce 
tones of such high frequency 
that they are inaudible to hu- 


mans, though still easily heard 
by dogs and other animals. Un- 
fortunately the sound is not 
pure, and ita intensity is not 
subject to accurate control. Nor 
can vibrating strings, forks, or 
bars be made to produce the 
required tones. 


NUMBER ONE 


shown by the fact that 34 cases 
of this type were discovered 
umong boys and only 17 among 
girls, Cases of other types 
of deafness’ were equally divi- 
ded, so that a total of 7.6 
per cent, of the boys’ ears and 
only 5.6 per cent. of the girls’ 
ears were found defective. Ap- 


This problem of producing fiving these figures to the 


pure tones of controlled pitch Cr eT id tH 
pnd intensity has been solved by Ganadlan child, popes ave 


means of the audiometer. This 
some hearing defect, and that in 
instrument mixes two electrical 95099 of these the deafening 


oscillations of low radio fre- Jili be progressive and of the 


quency, (50,000 to 100,000 cycles 
per second), in sucha manner 
that they produce beats, just as 
two adjacent notes on the piano 
produce beats when struck sim- 
ultaneously. Any required fre- 
quency in the audible range 
can be obtained by the adjust- 
ment of a condenser, and be de- 
livered to a loudspeaker or ear- 
phone, which converts it into 
sound. From the dial readings 
‘on the audiometer it is possible 
to determine the exact hearing 
loss for each frequency tested. 
‘These-data can then be plott 
graphically to form an audi 
gram, a line showing the hear- 
ing loss of an ear as compared 
with the hearing ofa perfect 
ear. If the instrument is of 
good quality, it 1s possible to 
measure hearing ability for tones 
which le considerably above 
those important in the sounds of 
speech. Thus progressive deaf- 
ness of the high-tone type may 
be detected even before it has 
become a handicap. 


When an audiometer of this 
type was used*in 1936 to mea- 
sure the hearing of 1,000 Toronto 
public school pupils, 2.7 per cent. 
of the ears tested showed high- 
tone loss. Other types of deafen- 
ing, chiefly the result of ear in- 
fections, accounted for 4 per 
cent. more, so that 6.2 per cent. 
of the ears tested, and 10.6 per 
cent. of the pupils tested, had 
some hearing defect, The ages 
of these pupils ranged from 10 
to 16 years, and yet a large num- 

“old-age” deafen- 
ing had already appeared. In 
,only one-quarter of the cases 
had it reached conversational 
levels. It seems probable that 
these pupils, in whom the symp- 
toms are first evident, will be the 
ones who will have the most dif- 
Mculty understanding conver- 
sation between the ages of 25 
and 35. They will be most apt to 
lose thelr positions, if they are 
in jobs in which hearing 1s im- 
portant, and they are, therefore, 
in very great need of vocational 
guidance. 

High-tone deafness has been 
found to be more common among 
men than among women. Fur- 
ther evidence toward the hypo- 
thesis that these persons can be 
found in early childhood is 


high-tone type. ~ 
‘While the value of such an au- 
diometric survey cannot be 
overestimated for purposes of 
research, the work is, unfor- 
tunately, slow. ‘Ten pupils must 
be tested to discover one with a 
hearing defect of any sort in 
either ear. Thirty-six pupils 
must be tested to find one who 
is defective in both ears, and 
twenty-five to find a case of 
high-tone loss of hearing. Since 
it takes ten or fifteen minutes to 
pupiland quiet is re- 

p-ia.the school. 

months are necessary to test 1, 
000 pupils, Thus an expensive 
toatroment and a highly-trained 
techitician could be constantly 
employed testing the pupils in 
the schools of an ayerage city. 


Jt may be possible to do this ° 


some day, but at present the cost 
is prohibitive. 
—The School. 
—S 


SCHOOL OPENED TO TEACH 
ONLY DEAF BLIND 

The first school building ever 
bullt for the exclusive use of the 
deaf blind is now being put into 
use at the New York Institute 
for the Education of the, Blind 
999 Phelham Parkway, the 
Bronx. it was announced by Dr, 
Merle E. Frampton, principal of 
the institute. 

Because there has been com- 
paratively little development in 
the education of the deaf blind, 
@ number of new improved de- 


vices, developed by the institute's - 
research staff, are belng install- - 


ed in: the building, and 


ne’ 
others will be installed as they | 


are developed. 

Pupils up to twenty-one years 
of age will be recelved in the 
new department, and those only 
partly deaf and blind will get in- 
struction by methods especially 
adapted to thelr needs. Though 
the building was opened only 
two weeks-ago and fs not yet 
fully in usey the department for. 
the deaf blind was started last 
September, just 100 yeqrs after 
Laura Dewey Bridgman, the first 
deaf blind person in the United 
Btates in whose case systematic 
education was successful, started 
her education under Samuel 


(Continued on page 8) 
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PAPERS FOR THE DEAF 

Perhaps some of our readers 
have seen the initials 1, p. f. used 
in The Standard and have been 
puzzled by it. The reference is 
to the “little paper family”,— 
papers published in the interests 
of the deaf, usually in the print- 
ing department of the residen- 
tial schools. There are 64 resi- 
dential schools in the United 
States, and nearly every one 
publishes a paper or 


magazine, 
as do the seven residential 


be schools of Canada, Most’ of 


them are beautifully printed and 
ably edited; usually the Super- 
intendent or one of the teachers 
is the editor. THe purpose is to 
give the young printers practical 
experience in the work of a 
newspaper office, to advertise 
the school, and to promote closer 
relations between the school and 
the parents of the pupils. 
Besides the papers published 
at the schools there are two pro- 
fessional magazines The Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf which 
covers the entire fleld of educa- 
tion of the deaf in the United 
States and Canada, and The 
Volta Review which devotes it- 
self to the promotion of the 
teaching of to the deaf. 
‘The deaf are so scattered that 
it is difficult for an independent 


paper to secure sufficient sup-_ 


port to make ends meet, but 
there are several such papers, 
newsy, well edited and full of 
pep that deserve to succeed. 

‘There are also a number of 
church papers and papers pub- 
Ulshed by various societies and 
associations of the deaf that 
ably champion the causes they 
represent. 

In the work of teaching the 


deat the boundary line between The 
Canada 


and the United States 
is almost lost sight of,—there is 
so much In common. The edu- 
cators of the two countries at- 
tend the same professional ga- 
therings, there is a frequent ex- 
change of teachers and good 
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feeling and amity prevail on 
both sides of the line. There 
are seven residential schools in 
Canada, four of which are rep- 
Presented by excellent papers 
that hold an honorable place in 
the Lp. £. circle. + 


Below we give a Ust of papers 
published in the interests of the 
deaf: 

‘We may have missed a paper 
here and there. and if a0 we hope 
any one knowing of omissions 
will give the names of papers 
lett out. 


Protessional Magazines 
‘The American Annal‘of the Deaf, 
Washington, D. C. 
‘The Volta Review, Washington.D.'C. 
Scheel Publications 
‘The Alabame Mesoenger, Talladeps, 


‘The Arizona Cactus, Tucson, Art. 


yn, The Arkansas Optic, Little Rock, 


‘The California News, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

‘The Colorado Index, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. . 


‘The American Era, Hartford, Conn. 
Just Once A Month, Washington, 


‘The Plorida School Herald, St, Au- 
qustine, Pla. 


‘The Optimist, Gooding, idaho. 
‘The, Dinols Advance, Jecksonvile, 


‘The Indian Hoosier, 
a r, Indianapolis, 


‘The Iows Hawkeye, Council Biufls, 
town, 


‘The Kansas Star, Olathe, Kansas, 
‘The, Rentucky Standard, Danville, 


‘The American Annals of the Deaf, 

‘The Volta Review, Washington, D. C. 

‘The Pelican, Baton Rouge, La. 

‘The News, Portland, Maine, 

‘The Maryland Bulletin Frederick, 

The Michigan Mirror, Flint, Mich, 

‘The Companion, Faribault, Minn. 

‘The Mississippian, Jackson, Miss, 

‘The Missourl Record. Pulton, Mo. 

‘The Rocky Mountain Leader, Great 
Falls, Mont. 

‘The Nebraska Journal, Omaha, Neb. 

‘The Jersey School News, West Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

‘The New Mexico Progress, Santa Fe, 
N.M, 


‘The Deaf Mute’s Journal, (Panwood) 
|. ¥. City. 
Toe Fanwood Journal, New York 
The te Couteulx Leader, . Buffalo, 
‘The Lexington Newsette, New York 
city 
‘The Register, Rome, N. Y. 


‘The Mentor, Malone, N. ¥. 
‘The Rochester Advocate, Rochester, 


‘The-Oregon Qutlook, Salem, Oregon. 
‘The Mt Aly ‘World, Philadelphinr 


‘The Western Pennsylvanian, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

‘The Palmetta Leaf, Cedar’ Spring, 
B.C, 


‘The South Dakota Advocate, Sioux 
‘The Silent Observer, Knoxville, Tenn. 


‘The Austine 
boro, Vt 

‘The Virginia Guide, Staunton, Va, 

‘The Washington, Vancouver. Wash. 

‘The West Virginia Tablet, Romney, 


W.Va, 
‘The Wisconsin Times, Delavan, Wis. 
(Continued on page 6) 
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OPENING OF SCHOOL 
School re-opened on Wednes- 
day, September 14th, with a 
large’ enrolment of former and 
new pupils, At the time of go- 
ing to press the enrolment is 

284, including $2 new pupils. 
Several changes have taken 
place in the teaching staff. 
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School, this class having been 
taught formerly by Miss Flora 
Bell, who has gone to London, 


‘Miss H. Sigurdson of the 
School for the Deaf, British Co- 
Tumbia, is attending our train- 
ing class for this school year. 
Since the opening of school, 
‘Miss Conover, who has been head 
of our ,Household Science De- 
including sewing, 
foods, homemaking, cleaning, 
pressing, and laundry since 194 
was appointed by the Minister of 
Education to the staf of the 
Normal School, Toronto, Miss 
Conover began her new duties ap 
September 20th. Miss Hildz 
‘Waite of Toronto has been ap- 


enjoyable and helpful. 


—j 


DISPLAY AT THE CANADIAN 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION 


’ working in shifts, they are mak- 
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because If they worked any more 
they would make enough sheets 
and pillow cases to last the 
school ten years. 

‘The boys are expected to com- 
plete about fourteen projects 
during the Exhibition, 

will be sold to members of the 
teaching staff of the school or 
Kept by the boys themselves. 


2 
By 


B. A. President of the Ontario 
Association of the the Deaf pre- 


Mr. Shilton gave the following. 


address: 

tendent William J. Mor- 
rison, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
and Students:— 


~ To-day you are about to wit- 
ness the presentation of the 
Princeps Alumnus and Alumnae 
Prizes donated by.the Ontario 
Association of the Deaf for the 
purpose of encouraging leader- 


people, Many.years 

were plenty of leaders amongst 
us, but of late We have been see- 
ing the danger of dearth in this 
Une. The deaf need leaders of. 
high calibre if they want to be 
guided aright-in the battle of 
life, Should these prizes succe- 
ed_in encouraging the spirit of 
aspiration for higher ideals in 
deat youth, the Association will 
certainly feel its attempt in this 


= respect to be amply justified. 


Always latent in youth, there 
exists worthy talent for intel~ 
ligent utilisation of opportuni- 
ty to serve the best interests of 
humanity. It seeks a good sti- 
mulus in order to manifest it- 
f2lf. In most schools of the day, 
cuch scholarships and prizes are 
donated to the successful aspir- 
ants so that the country at large 


cat 

joice that the Ontario School for 
the Deaf should have this 
chance of showing interest in 
developing that much desired 
talent in the deaf children com- 
ing here for schooling. Good 
character and high intellectual 
qualities can only be started in 
the right kind of environment. 
We are all sure you are enjoying 
this privilege here. It is our sin~ 
cere hope that you are able to 
realize it’ and strive to show 
yourselves worthy -of It at all 
times since carelessness and in- 
difference towards higher ideals 
can be fatal to whatever merit 
may be present in deaf youth. 
Faithful adherence to these 
ideals will surely bring much de- 
sirable good not only to the hol- 
ders of these prizes, but also to 
all with whom they may come 
in contact in the course of time. 


Now I, as President of the On- 
tario Association of the Deaf, 
feel honoured to call upon the 
head boy and girl chosen by the 
authorities of the school, Kath- 
leen Darling and Jack McAnulty, 
whose names are inscribed on 
the Coughlin Memorial Tablet, 
to receive thelr 1938 Princeps 
Alumnus and Alumnae Prizes. 
You both have received this high 


‘which honour through your efforts to- 


wards the attainment of a wor- 
thy id>-] all round proficiency. 
You a:¢ surely a credit to your 


hoped 
that you may continue to be of 
hélp to your fellow - people after 
you leave school and to lead 
them in some wary to a better 
and happier object in life, As 
said before, we need leaders. 
May these prizes serve as sym- 
bols of the knowledge you have 
acquired“ through your years in 
this school, and may it ever in- 


‘Teachers and Fellow Students: 
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Jack McAnulty'’s address: 


welfare and advancement of the 
Deaf. 


I have much pleasure in 
thanking Mr. Morrison, our Su- 
perintendent, the teachers and 
instructors of this school for 
their kindness, patience and care 
in me for my life's 
work. I trust I shall always be , 
worthy of the trust and honour 
bestowed upon me. 

—Jackle David McAnulty. 
———_— 


VISIT OF CHAIRMAN OF 
HALIFAX BOARD 
Mr. H. A. Flemming, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors 
of The School for the Deaf, Ha- 
fax, and his daughter visited 
our school recently. We were 
pleased to have. them as our 
guests anf were sorry that they 
were unable to extend thelr vi- 
ait longer than one day. Mr. 
Fleming hes served on the Board 
of Directors of the Halifax school 
for many years but only recent- 
ly was elected to the position of 
Chairman of the Board. 
It was with regret that we 


the Deaf. 
wes 2 former teacher of the Ha- 
Mfax school had been ill for 
some months and’ died shortly 
after the closing of schoo} in 
June. To Mr. Bateman and the 
Halifax school we extend our 
sincere sympathy. So 


Toronto. ° 
—— 
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‘We extend congratulations to 
Mr, and Mrs. Arthur Clare on 
the birth of a daughter, Monday, 
September Sth. Es 


—+— 
CONVENTION IN DETROIT 


Rierdon, q 
and M, Lally attended the 1938 


can Association to Promote the 
‘Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
held in the Detroit Day School 
“from June 27th. to July lst. 
Miss Ford's paper, read at the 
convention, will appear In a later 
issue of the Canadian, 


* the Deaf was held in the sew- 
ing room on Thursday, Sept. 29 
at 330 o'clock. The . meeting 
opened with “God Save the 


King. 3 
After the minutes and trea- 
. Surer’s report had been read by 
the secretary, the President call~ 
¢d on Mr. Morrison. He made 
mention of the new teachers who 
were coming to the ataff viz. 
Miss Harris, Miss Waite and Mr. 
Hodgson. He welcomed Mr, and 
Mrs, Stewart who were celebrat- 
ing their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary. After a few well-chosen 
remarks in praise of Mr. Stewart 
and his work with the deaf, he 
‘presented them on behalf of the 
Association with a bouquet of 
roses, Mr. Stewart replied in his 


‘Miss Ford then welcomed Mra. 
Fairman and Mrs. Bradford and 

regret at losing them 
from the staff and from the As- 
sociation. On behalf of the As- 
sociation ahe presented Mrs. 
Bradford with a silver casserole. 


from Miss Connell 
her regret at not being able to 
attend. 

‘Mr. Clare gave the report of 
the nominating committee. This 
was moved by Mr. Lally and 
seconded by Mr. Munday. 


‘Brown. 
Before asking the new officers 
-to asmme thelr duties, Miss 
Reid, the retiring president 


wiki, 
_berte, Toronto. 
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thanked all the officers and all 
the members of the different 
committees for their help during 
the year. * 
‘The new officers thanked the 
Association for the confidence 
which bad been placed in them 
and asked for the support of 
each member that the year's 
activities might be a’ success, 
Misses , Beex, and sl- 


¢. gurdson were welcomed. 


A vote of thanks for the re- 
tiring officers was moved by Mr. 
Stratton and seconded by Mr. 
Vaughan. 
A pleasant social hour brought 
the meeting to a close. 
—L. Burnside. 


NEW PUPILS 
‘Thirty pupils were admitted to 
the 0, 8. D., for the first time, 
during the month of September. 
Five are enrolled in the Senior 


below: 


preol; Marion Davidson, 
Lanark; Omer Parent, Point Aux 
Roches; Maicolm Tigwell, Point 
Edward. . 


Intermediate School 
Robert Brady, Napanee; Rall! 
Korpl, Wanup; Annie Kyzomo- 
‘Kirkland Lake; James Ro- 


Junlor School 

Jack Brenchley, Niagara Falls; 
Marjorie Brant, Shanno! i 
Verna Botham, Spence, John 
Buchanan, Tiverton; Eugene 
Cayer, Cornwall; Joseph Denoni- 
Douglas Drake, 


MacDonald, 
Robinson, North Bay; John Raw- 
Chatham: Peter Taylor, 
Sault Ste Marie; Bo Tonkin, Fort 
‘William, Irene Voisin, Kitche- 
ner; Lynette Waller, Newmar- 
ket; Willlang White, Toronto; 
Ross Willson, Aldershot; Fer- 
nand Beauln, Alexandria; Ellen 
Zwaryck, Thorold. 
aes. 
FAIRMAN—SHEFFIELD 
‘The home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Sheffield, Holloway, was 
the scene of one of the season's 
loveliest weddings at three- 
thirty Wednesday afternoon, 
August 17th, when their daugh- 
ter, Vera Loila became the bride 
of Mr. Everett Steele Fairman. 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John Fair- 
Rev. Roy 


her father, made s charming 
picture in her gown of Shiffley 
lace in crush rose tone, fashion- 
ed on long Unes with 

of georgette, and long 
sleeved jacket of lace, the gown 
had a slight train. A crush rose 
tullé veil in shoulder length fell 
in graceful folds from a halo of 
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Jace. ‘The bride carried a show- officers was held and other rou- 


er bonquet of butterfiy roses and tine business discussed by the 
Les of the valley. ~ representatives who were pre- 


ing music and during the sign- Picton, 
ing of the register, Mrs. Kenneth St. Michaels‘a Academy, Napance 
Crews, Trenton sang “I Love and 0.8. D. 


‘You Truly”. ‘The chief items of interest for 


wedding cake, pink tapers in sil- duced widely into the secondary 

. The schools across the border and in 

Jack Ontario. A note of thanks was 
Campbell, Toronto, Mrs. Bert tendered Mr. Moffat of Tweed 
‘Simpson, Misses Kay Daly, Ann High School for the very efficient 
Brown, Marjorie Hegle, Helen way in which the District Field 
and Margaret Lally, who Day was carried out at Tweed. 
. District Field Day 


presentative was made convener 
for this event. 
A new feature of the meeting 


| 


BRADFORD—TETT new featur 
Christ Church, Belleville, was Was the juction of drama 
the scene of a pretty and in- ®% 4 regular activity of the 
teresting ‘on Friday, 2¢condary schools in the district. 
Say 1st 1030 a.m. when Nora Plans were made for the staging 
M. youngest daughter of Mr. al- of 8 drama festival in Madoc this 


Six Man Rugby 
A new game of rugby which 


tthe ree ry Jt in their intramural games. 
Tett of. New Last year there were not enough 
“at Dawning.” players to run an intramural 
ediately the rugby league and the same con- 
ee Led ie Teft for ‘tons exist this year. 

mony the happy “he new game is played along 
ou the lines of the old game with 

. Fitgerald, M. 9 few minor changes in rules. 
Leacock, A. Brown and For instance the first man to re- 


= hos- celve th f 
we were bos’ celve the ball from the snap 


home of 


i! 
ul 


1 
i 
i 


a 
BPE 


must pass to another player be- 
Mr. and Mrs. E. W. fore he crosses the line of scrim- 


Brown, Thurlow, in honour of mage. Any player. on the team 
Mrs. D. Bradford on Sat. Sept. 24 is an elegible receiver for a for- 


when Mrs. Bradford was presen- ward pass. 
ted with a walnut dinner wagon. ‘There are a few other changes 
—_— but the game has all the features 
BOYS’ ATHLETICS of the 12 man game and we hope 
BY F.P.CUNNINGHAM UF experiment in trying it will 
Beato aanwas be a suceest. A schedule for the 
aK thie eet senior boys is e making. 


wi 
and the gathering of the pupils 
and the Gathering one Ptmer 0-5: D. Juniors’ Win First Foot 
the 


[ 
s 
4 
2 
i 


tending J 
Teams junior company with ® 1-0 victory over their ancient 
some fresh material which rivals, the boys from Queen Mary 
nro which will ccnool in the first game of the 


teams were very evenly 


© matched and onty an unlucky 
ire Grane, Mct Barts Wi Sat ented nf war 


on our own grounds so our boys 
players as a nucleus of a new may have a tough battle on 


thelr hands. 
team prospects for another £004 Pavers on this year's team are 


all 15 years of age or under. 
‘They are R, Godden, A. Harlitt, 
Annual Meeting of C. 0.5. S.A. J, Quinnell, G. Margo, B. May, 
On Monday evening Sept. 19 G. Calder R. Cork, D. Donovan, 
the annual meeting of the Bay T. George, C. Graziano. G. Hood, 
of Quinte District of the C. 0. S. A Laine, D. Moore, G. Qwen, B. 
S. A. was held in the Belleville Styles, P. Thibault, N. Wedge, C. 
Collegiate Institute. Blection of Wilson, D. Bostnari. 
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‘and 
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of 138° 

were broken in 

the Intermediate Boys' class, Dan 
‘set new highs in the Run- 


i 
E 
wa 
il 


in the 
100 yard dash and the 120 yd. Low 
‘Mike Melynk and Husak 
were the standard bearers in senior 
company this year in the only two 
marks to fall. Mike heaved the dis- 
cus 101" 9” while Harry topped the 
‘bar in the Senior Pole Vault at 9° 6” 
to get a new mark for that event, 
‘Ideal weather, conditions favoured 
the efforts of the entire staff in stag~ 
this annual meet, Miss Con- 


He 
ey 
i 
nui 
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eH 
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120 yard—Low — Hurdles—Steve 
Graziano, Bruce May, Glen Robert- 
son. 


78 yard - Charron, 
‘Margaret Krause. Hazel Blair. 

100 yard Eleanor Charron. 

wise, Lucille Bourdeau. 

Standing Churchill, 

‘Charron, Vivian Richardson. 


Basel 
‘Hazel Blair, Camall, 
‘Hop-Btep-and-Jpmp — 
 M, Krause. 
‘Krai 


Charron, Hazel 
‘Relay. 


ree, Gerald Bilow. 
‘440 yard dash—Kenneth Ansley, 
‘William Kiniski, Ernest Walton. 


Running Broad—George Hall, 
. Clifford Martin, Spencer Patrick. 
Running ‘Louzon, 


Janlor Boys 


100 yard dash—Glen Wilson. — 
mand Cork Arthur Baste 


Ragm 
mand Survows, A. Halt, and Ghats 
ted Graztano. if 


50 yard dash—Olga Witruk, Jea- 
sie Auld, Eleanor Flowers. 


25 yard dash—Olge Witruk, Helen 
Btrabac, Jessie Auld. 
‘Standing 


Race—Wanda Worclk, Jes- 
‘and 


wie Auld, Marjorie Laliberti, 
a ‘smith, 


Florence 


Juvenile Boys 
78 yard dash—Jobn Little, Don 
Moore, Walter Trim. 
yard dash—Norman Rose, 
John Little, Don Moore. 


Norman Rose, Don Moore. 
Shot Put—Wiltred Rayctaft, Gor- 


don Louzon, Don! Moore. 


©. 8, D. FIELD DAY AWARDS 


Betty Wood. 
Intermediate Girls Champlon— 
EHleanot ;' Becond, Hazel 


5 yard dash—-11 sec. Jonn 


1938, 
shot Put—I8 ft. 10 Inches—Wilfred 
Raycraft--1938. 


Janlor Bors 
100 yd, dash—12_ sec—Bruce May 


1637. 
220 yd._dasb—27 1-5 pec—Jack 
‘Damore— 

Running Board Jump 14 ft. 11 in— 
‘Bruce May—1037, + 
Running High Jump—t 6”—Jack 
8 1b, Bhot—ST 11 1-2" —Jack Bloe~ 

~ tek—1837, : 
Discus Throw—78" 10"—Jack Mot 
Pole Veult—7" 9"—Glen Robertson 


th 1937, 
tb Hop-Btep & Jump—s0". 10" Jack 


120 94. low Hurdies—18"—Bruce May 


95'—Gordon 


Pole Vault—a'_ 4” 
Evans—1935. 

Javelin Throw—101 ft. 1 1-2 in— 
Harold 1937, 

‘Hop-Btep-and-Jump—34 ft. 8 in— 
‘Dan Bostnarl—1938, 


0 ja-8"—D. Ale- 
320 ya dash 24 6-5 ~2ee— El 
440 yd, dasb—1 min, 2-6 sec-—-El- 
ood Bell—1930. 
880 yd. dash—2 min. 33 1-5 sec— 
‘Hoage—1935, 
Running Broad Jump—18' 4"— 
D, Al 1935, 
Running High Jump— ft, 3 in— 
Tagh McMilian—1929. 
12 Ib. Exot Put—38' 6 3%4"—Albert 
‘Lavalle—1937. 
Discus Throw—101 ft, 9 In—Mike 
‘Melynk—1938. 
Pole Vault—0 ft. 6 in,—Harry 
-Husak—1938, 
3"—Michae! 


Junlor Giris 
80 yd, dash—9 4-5 sec—Ruth Mc- 


trick 1935, 

1 yd. dasb—9 1-5 sec—Lilllan 
Btanding broad jump—s". 11"— 
Runniog broad jump—17" 10"—Olga 

‘Bostnart—I 
Running bish jump" 2"—Anns 
Baseball throw—175'—Bleanor Char- 

ron—1937. 
Hop-step and fump—10’ 7”—Edna 
Relay race—t, 7 1-5 sec. Anns Hed- 
M. Matis, Charron, 


#, Donald—1937. 


Intermediate Girls 
7S yd. dash—10"—Ruth McKitrek 


100 yd. dash—11 4-8 sec, Loretta 
a Bonneville—! I. 


1937. 
6 


Eleanor 
‘Hop-Btep-and-Jump—24ft.—-Bleanor 
‘Charron—! 


220 yd. relay race 36 2-5 sec—M. 
M. _Btorring, E. 
Renaud, R. McKitrick—1935. 


Senior Girts 


18 yd, daah—9 1-5 tec—Betty Wood 


100 yd. dash—12 4-5 sec—Betty 
‘Wood—1933, 
Btanding broad jump—6 ft 10 1-2 
Lockett—1936. 


tle Wash, 

‘The Buff and Blue Gallaudet Collere, 
‘Washington, D. C. 

Denominational Papers 

‘The Bilent Missionary (Episcopal) 
‘Baltimore, Md. 

‘The Catholic Deat-slute (Catholic) 

‘The Silent Berals: (Methodist) Chi- 

‘The Quarterly Review (Eplacopal) 
New York, City. 


Fraternal, Benevolent 
‘The Prat (National Praternal Society 
of the Deaf) Chicago, 1, 
‘The Pennsylvania Society 


Philadi 
"The Bulent Southemer (Dixie Home 
for Aged Deal ‘Bt. Augustine, 


easional 
January statistical number. 
—The Kentucky Standard. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS 
(Continued from page 3)" 
O'Brien, Mr. & Mrs, Gerald P. 
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‘Bmith, Mr, & Mra, Willlam Russel 
Bmith, Mr. & Mra Percy 
Bmith, Mr, Andrew 

Bmith, Mr. Edward Boott 
Bmith, Mr, Charles Henry 
Smith, Mr. & Mre. Robert G. 
Smith, Mr. f Mre Walter R. 
Sole, Miss Erma 

Sours, Mr. & Mra, David 


academic q 

is divided into three sections; 
the junior department for pupils 
up to eleven and twelve years of 
age, the intermediate depart- 


to twenty-one. 


in 
‘The boys have a seventy minute 
period each day in manual 
training, and the girls the same 


‘The first work in vocational gui- 
dance consists in observation 
only on the part of the children. 
‘Then as the varying aptitudes 
and interests begin to be mani- 
fest the instructor guldes the boy 
or girl into minor projects sulted 
to his apparent ability. As the 
course is continued, the greater 
part the individual pupil can 
take in shop work. Whilst an 
attempt has been made to for- 
mulate a program of study for 
these groups, it must always re- 
main elastic because with various 
groups capacities show a wide 
range. 

Usually the pupils of the 
senior grades in the intermediate 
school are transferred to a re- 
gular vocational period and no 
longer take work in manual 
training, household science, or 
with the vocational guidance 
group. 


tion one 
aside for work in rhythm, art 
and business practice. 

‘The various departments in 
the vocational school. 


Foods and Homemaking 
Dressmaking n 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP TRAITS 


Industry: 

I will be prompt in doing 
things on time. 

I will try very hard to do my: 
work well. 

I will not be lazy. 

I will keep in mind that tlme 
is valuable and that it must not 
be wasted. 

T will do my work thoughtfully 
and thoroughly. 

T will put forth my best effort 
in everything that I do in order 
that I may do the best possible 
work. 

Twill work on difficult tasks as 


enjoyable 
ly and ineffictently. 
Enitiative: 

I will “go ahead” by myself. 

I will do my own work. 

I will do more work than J am 
asked to do. 

I will not ask other boys and 
girls to do my work for me. 


I will cultivate the reading 
habit and learn to think 


great thoughts of great writers. 


Co-operation: 
I will help my teachers and 
schoolmates. 


1 will take part in what goes 
on, games, songs, etc. 

I will work with the rest of the 
class. i 

I will work quietly and eff- 
clently myself, and give others a 
chance to do likewise. 

I will try to give the other fel- 
low a helping hand if doing s0 
does not distract others. 

T will not do anything to hin- 
der anyone else from doing a 
good job. 

1 will make only helpful com- 
ments on the actions of others. 

1 will forget self and work for 
the good of the group. 

‘I will not put stumbling blocks 
in the.way of anyone. 

I will learn patience and self- 
control, so I can. work better 
with other people. 

I will be sympathetic, enthu- 
stastic, and happy in my rela- 
tions in school and elsewhere. 

I will contribute my opinions 
to class ‘discussions. 

I will realize that each mem- 
ber of the class has a right to 
his own opinion. 

I will co-operate with every- 
one with whom I work in every 
activity in order that I may have 
my rightful place In school 50- 


clety. 

Twill try to realize that every- 
thing worth-while in life must 
be accomplished by people work- 
ing together and not against 
each other. 

Self-Control: : 

T will try to be as good as pos- 
sible under all circumstances. 

I will not lose my temper. 

I will always try to be patient. 

I will do what is right regard- 
less of how wrongly I am treated. 

I will try to influence others wo 


things. * 
I will control my thoughts as 
well as my speech and actions. 
I will try to see the*good in 
people po ae any little- 
ness or 


I will try to cultivate the 


habit of forgi 
Twill avold the habits of cri- 
ticism and far ding. 


ing of self frst). . 
will learn to develop self- 
control so I can think clearly 
and act wisely under all cir- 
—The Virginia Guide. 
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SCHOOL OPENED TO TEACH 
"ONLY DEAF BLIND 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Gridley Howe, and just fifty 
years after Helen Keller met her 
teacher, the late Mrs. Anne Sul: 
livan Macy. 


Seven pupils are now recelv- 
ing instruction and {t is expected 
that there will be fifteen, the 


‘and two methods of manual coni~ 


and rapid system of finger move- 
mets in the cupped palm of the 
“ustener”; the other a slower, 
but simpler, method of drawing 
letters on the outstretched palm. 
Reading and writing in Braille 
4s also taught. 

For those who have part hear- 
dng, there are earphones which 
may be adjusted to any required 
degree of amplification, ‘and 
which may be plugged in on a 
radio or micro- 
phone into which the teacher 

‘There is also a bone- 


‘THE CANADIAN 


and then a low note, After a lit- dians taught the early New Bng- 
He‘hesitation the boy repested, land settlers to grow good corn. 
ina voice he could not hear, first ‘They showed them that if. a dead 


‘the high note,.then the low. 
There are other similar de- 
vices. An electric guitar. set on 
the table and played by a pup, 
and the vibrations of 
the table he can hear his own 
For those pupils who have 
part vision, Dr Reiter is conduct- 


of light, and yet so diffuse the 
light that there is nO possibility 
of discomfort to any one with 
part or.total vision. 

“Each one of these things we 
are doing.” Dr Reiter said, “has a 


fish was buried in each hill with 
the scod, the com would Oa a 
ger better. Why was this? 
Bacteria in the soil attacked the 
fish and broke !t down into sub- 
stances that .mixed with the 
earth and made It a better grow- 
ing ground for the corn. 


Germs break down waste ma- 


eeded 
‘bute 


flavor. Many industri 

solutely dependent upon micro- 

bes. The making of vinegar 

and wines, the tanning of lea- 

ther, the menufacture of cer- 

tain dyes, the curing of tea and 
the 


what all the needs are.” 
“We are opposed to the idea quire these microscopic bits of 

that children have to be tied life. 

down to one person,” Dr. Framp- Men lived many thousands of 

ton sald. “Helen Keller was years on this earth before they 

taught by one person, Anne Sul- Yound out about microbes. A 

livan Macy, and was dependent Uttle less than three hundred 


on her until Mrs. Macy's death. 


years ago, a Dutch shopkeeper, 


conduction hearing device, a vi- We want the children to have a who had learned the art of 
brating unit which may be held- normal classroom life. We are grinding lenses, made the first 


in the hand and applied to any trying to get away from the old microscope. 


part of the head. This makes 
hearing possible in many cases 
where the earphones dre of no 
use. : 

- Dr. Reuben Reiter, director of 
research, explained that bone- 
conduction hearing ‘aids had 
‘been in use ationg the deaf for 
some years, but that the ones 
used at the institute were more 
powerful than any previously 
developed. Experiments were be- 
ing made with different types of 
microphones, he sald, because, 2 
microphone that carried sound 
‘to one deaf pupil might not work 
in the case of d pupil with 3 
different type of deafness. 

Mr. Reiter destsibed a room, 
not yet completed, which would 
have a “floating floor,” eighteen 
by sixteen feet. The floor, he 
sald, would not be connected 
with walls, foundations or cell- 
ing, but would actually figat on 
a cushion of air in a manner 


* which he did not explain. 


“The purpose,” he said, “is to 


> permit the children another 


form of communication with the 
outer world through the tactile 
sense, The deaf blind children 
have a highly developed sensi- 
tivity to vibrations. ‘fhe floor 
floats and acts as a medium of 
communication." 

Vibrations sent through the 
floor will be received through 
the bodies of the pupils. and with 
training they will be able to 
distinguish . or music 
through these vibrations. Since 
the floor is floating. no other 
vibrations will interfere with 
anything that happens on the 
floor. * 

‘As a small sample of what 
might be expected of the floor. 
Dr. Reiter demonstrated a table 
which could be made to vibrate 
when attached to a microphone. 
An elghteen-year-old boy, who & 
short time ago was unable to dis- 
tinguish high and low pitch vib- 
rations. sat with his palms flat 
on the table. A teacher sang 8 
high note into the microphone. 


emotional attitude and put the 
education of the deaf blind on a 
sound pedagogical basis.” —New 
‘York Herald Tribune. March 9, 
1938. 
—The Convention Weekly Bul- 
letin. 2 
— 
ABOUT MICROBES 
BY RAE CHITTICK 
A scientist once said, “A man 
is only what his microbes make 
him” Strange to say, this is 
true, and we wouldn't be here in 
this world today, {f it weren't 
for these tiny specks of life. 


sometimes we call them germs 

bacteria as well as microbes. 
‘They are found. in countless 
numbers all about us—in the alr, 
‘on the streets, on our hands and 


without many of these germs, 
that most of them are harmless, 
and only a very few cause dl- 
‘sease. 


. Once, quite by ac- 
cident, he turned his microscope 
upon a drop of water. He was 
amazed to find that this drop of 
water contained dozens of little 
figures swimming about in every 
direction. He called them “lt- 
tle beasties” or “animalcules,” 
and little did he realize that he 
had made one of the. world’s 
greatest discoveries. 

For two hundred years after 
‘Leeuwenhoek the Dutch shop- 
keeper had discovered microbes, 
men peered through microscopes 
and were puzzled by these “little 
beasties.” Nobody knew where 
they came from and most people 
believed they developed from 
the air or from water. Least of 


“tists of all time. 
Pasteur and he was able to prove 
the most amazing things about 
microbes. 


Among other things, Pasteur 
proved that germs must come 


‘We all know that microbes from germs, that they cannot 
cause scarlet fever, measles, develop spontaneously in alr or 
colds and other diseases, but few water. They must have parents 
people stop to remember that like themselves. He watched 
germs make possible all life on -germs grow and develop under 
this earth. How do they do this? his microscope, and found that 
Microbes cause decay, and it is these little organisms swell up 
because plants and animals die and divide in two and make new 
and decay that other plants and microbes. If conditions are 
animals grow. When a plant dies, right for growing, one microbe 
bacteria attack the dead roots, will divide in two in twenty 
stem and leaves and- change minutes to half an hour. This 
them back into soll so that more means that they multiply ex- 
plants can grow. Animals eat tremely fast. In fact, if we were 
plants and we eat both plants to start with just one germ and 
and animals, so that we are de- jt and iis descendants divided 
pendent upon the work of these into two every half hour, in 24 
tiny bits of life for our food. hours it would have 34 million 
‘When you go into the woods and descendants. One scientist has 
dig up the nice, black, rich, soll said that if germs would keep on 
to grow plants in at home, you multiplying at this rate, in four 
may say Jo yourself, “Bacteria or five days all of the ‘oceans 
made this good earth by causing would be filled with them. Why 
the decay of leaves and plants.” doesp't this happen? Because 

‘The bodi¢s of dead animals go they’are thelr own worst ene- 
to make soll, too, because of the mies. They kill each other with 
work of bacteria, You may have thelr own waste products, and in 
read the story of how the In- growing, they use up s0 much 


alr and food, that soon there is 
none left where they are living. 


And so germs are prevented from - 


taking possession of the earth. 
What do microbes look like? 


they are extremely 
cause they can be seen only with 
@ microscope that magnifies 
them many hundreds of times. 
It would take about 25,000 bac- 
teria placed end to end to make 
an inch. They are made of a 


that are spirals. The rod-shaped 
germs seem to be the most com- 
mon. 

How do germs live? Germs 
must have the right kind of 
food, and if they don’t get it, 
they soon die. Usually, they 
must be kept moist as their food 
must be in a liquid form. If the 
substance on which they are 
growing becomes dry, germs 
either die or turn into a spore, 
which is a resting stage until 
conditions sre better. Direct 
sunlight kills most bacteria. We 
make use of this fact by disin- 
fecting with sunlight. After a 
germ disease such as scarlet 
fever, we put the mattress, cur- 
tains and other things from the 
sick room out in the sunshine. 
Microbes like to be warm. If 
they get too hot or too cold, 
they soon die. Bolling anything 
for five minutes will kill all 
germs. Doctors take this pre- 
caution in sterilizing instru- 
ments, and your mother does it 
when she is canning fruit. Cer- 
tain chemicals kill germs such 
as soap, iodine, lysol and chlo~ 
ride of lime. 

When we think of this great 
germ world all about us, It is a 
good {dea to remember that 
most microbes are the friends 
of man, but that it ls wise to 
take precautions against a few 
who are troublemakers. One 
precaution Js to wash the hands 
frequently with scap and water, 
especially before touching food, 
and of course, have a towel of 
one’s own. ‘Another is to try to 
keep the fingers away from the 
nose and mouth. Usually un- 
broken akin keeps out microbes, 
but a cut makes a place for lurk- 
ing germs to get in. Painting 
the wound with fodine and put- 
ting on a clean dressing is, wine 
measure. And one of the best 
means of all to keep germs from 
getting the best of you Is to play 
out of doors in the sunshine, 

—Canadian Red Cross Junior 


———— 
“DEAFNESS AND COMMON- 
SENSE.” 


‘This book, by J. Kerr Love, M. 
D., LLD. (Frederick Muller, 
58.), contains the knowledge of 
an expert, and the practical at 
vice of one who thoroughly un- 
derstands the educational and 
social problems which deafness 
presents. It is full of informa- 
tion, interesting. and easy, to 
follow, having been written for 
laymen. There are valuable 
chapters on “The Zar in Health.” 
“The Ear in Disease,” ‘What 
the Mother Can Do,” and “The 
Childhood of Helen Keller.” 

—Exchanges, 
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LANGUAGE FOR THE SLOW 
CHILD 
By CATHERINE FORD 


Faper given at the Convention of 

American Association to 
Promate Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, Detroit June 27,— 
July 1, 1938. 


It Is & pleasure and a privilege 
to teach language to bright deaf 
children. It Is a pleasure and a 
challenge to teach language to 
deaf children who are not so 
bright. After we had Mstened 
to these two very remarkable 


graduates here, Mrs. Kotts and- 


Mrs. Bteffins, I was glad when 
Mr. Manning remarked that per- 
haps we did not discuss fully 
enough the rest of the children 
— the average pupils of a resi- 
dential schoo! for the deaf. 

In our school we have, I think, 
90 children out of the 300 who 
are below average in ability ac- 
cording to/the Intelligence tests 
they received and thelr class- 
room achievement, They range 


we saw in a 
class yesterday, which was called 
a slow class, down to children 
who are very dull, who learn 
only a few words every year and 
who probably will be inmates of 
some government institution all 
the days of thelr lives. We have 
90 of these children and the ones 
in this school that you designa- 
ted as slow yesterday, are posi- 
tive Einsteins compared to some 
of them. I wondered what the 
Detroit Day School did with the 
others. 

In speaking of this class of. 
children, I am reminded of a 
Scotch boy who came into our 
school in the fall of 1918. He 
came from the Glasgow School 
and was hard of hearing. At 
that time we did not have many 
hard of hearing children, or 
children who spoke quite freely 
when spoken to. We were hav- 
ing an epidemic of flu, our own 
hospit.l nurse was overworked, 
and we had a nurse from the 


city looking after the every day |S 


dressings etc, and minor ail- 
ments that came up during the 
day. This temporary nurse was 
‘finding It rather difficult to com- 
municate with our children and 
was getting pretty tired, too. I 
remember she went flying down 
the corridor one night to find a 
boy sitting on the steps. She 
said, “What 1s the matter with 
you?”, and he sal think my 
brains are rinnin oot me ears.” 
She was so dumbfounded at 
hearing his broad Scotch speech 
and s0 amused that every time 
I met her she reminded me of 
the boy whose brains were~“rin- 
nin oot his ears.” 

When we are dealing with 
those slow children sometimes I 


think thelr brains are “rinnin oot 
their ears,” but they must be 
dealt with: there are a great 
many of them and they are the 
ones who are going to have dif- 
ficulty in adjusting themselves 
after they leave school. 

Whenever I have a conversa~ 
tion with a normally hearing 
child of four or five and Usten to 
his unt flow of language, It 
Just amazes me, and it brings to 
‘my mind afresh the enormous 
handicap under which even a 
bright deaf child labours. The 
average deaf born child can ne- 
ver acquire that ease of expres- 
sion and communication, not 
even with the maximum efforts 
of the ablest teachers over a 
period of ten or twelve years. 
Well, if they cannot acquire it, 
how’can we expect these slower 
deat children to do s0. 


‘What are we going to do about 
them? There is no special me- 
thod for teaching them: you 
must use the same methods that 
you use for teaching your bright 
deaf children (scoping these 


pene. £0. the: slower. cneg.-.omething”, she suggested. So he. 
jower ones are very easily 


bored, and if any classes in the 
school should have attractive 
classrooms and attractive ma- 
terial and everything of the beat, 
it should be those children who 
have the most diMculty in learn- 
Ing. They should also have the 
very best teachers. 

I like what Mrs. Kotts sald 
about building up the ego in 
deaf children, getting them to 
think that they can do things. 
I think we need to do that, espe- 
clally with these slow children. 
because if we do not give them 
something they can do, and if 
they do not feel encouraged, 
they are golng to get and 
misbehave, as a sort of defence 
mechanism. They are going to 
get our attention in some way, 
so they might as well get it in 
the right way. We might as well 
make them think they amount 
to something. The keynote of 
our newer education Is “to teach 
as though we teach not”. That 
my text. The record we 
heard yesterday provided 1t. Our 
teaching should be direction not 
dictation: we must direct child- 
ren not dictate to them, and if 
any class of children need proper 
direction it is these slower child- 
Ten, 

We always have to keep the 
hearing child in mind when we 
are teaching language. The 
hearing child first listens, under- 
stands what people aret saying, 
then talks. After a while he 
goes to school: he learns to read: 
he learns to put his thoughts 
down on paper and it is very im- 


-portant that he should learn how 


to put them down correctly and 
neatly. 
If we cannot, after len, eleven 


or twelve years of teaching, send 
@ deaf child, even a slow one, out 
into the world with a line of 
communication established s0 
he can adapt himself to the 
hearing world without humilia- 
tion, then we are really not do- 
ing the Job as {t should be done. 


One of the things we need 
with these slower pupils is re- 
petition, infinitely more repeti- 
tion, We can teach them 
the same things we teach the 
brighter children but we must 
simplify them: we must strip 
our vocabulary down to the bare 
essentials and we must repeat 
that vocabulary often enough in 
an interesting way so that the 
child gets it, without getting 
bored. 

When I was taking training in 
auxiliary class work in Toronto, 
one of the teachers was telling 
about a boy in one of her classes. 
He said to her, “How high do you 
suppose that celling is? She said, 
“Well, I don't know. Why don't 
you find out?” “I cannot reach 
it,” he said. “You could stand on 


got a.table, Then he had to get" 
a chair and something else be- 
fore he reached the ceiling. He 
began to measure and he still 
had difficulties. He said, "Gee, I 
wish I had never thought of 
that.” So sometimes we wish we 
had never thought of certain 
things too. 

When you are standing before 
8 class of slow children, look at 
them and never mind what you 
did last year, or the year before. 
or the year before that. Look at 
them and ask yourself, “What 
can I give these children, this 
year that they need and that will 
make them happy? You should 
know their I. Q,, or their achie- 
vement !n school, if they have 
been in school. If they have not 
been in school before, you should 
know something of thelr history 
and environment. As you look at 
them, think, “What vocabulary 
have those children? What 
should they know? What do 
they need?" Never mind what 
you taught them last year, look 
at them afresh, » individually, 
don’t look at them as a class, 

A friend of mine had two 
Mieces visiting her One was 
very demure and well behaved, 
the other was of @ more adven- 
turous spirit. The adventurous 
one had #mishap which resulted 
in disaster to her clothing. Her 
aunt said, “You know Susie 
would not have done that.” 
“Well,” said Susie's sister, “I'm 
a different ttle girl.” Keep 
that in mind when you look at 
your class. They are all dif- 
ferent. Say to yourself, “What 
vocabulary is this boy or girl go- 
ing to need and what is that one 
going to need?” 

‘Two important things in the 


education of these children are 
health and happiness. These 
children will never do skilled la- 
bor, they will probably do hard 
routine jobs, and they have to 
be strong and well to do them, 


Another thing, they have to 
be kept happy. You must not 
give them things that they feel - 
they cannot do. Start right in 
the beginning to have them feel 
that they are achieving some- 
thing. If you are giving a child 
a word and a picture to match, 
have the pictures and names ar- 
ranged so that the child cannot 
help but match them right the 
first day. Have the names cut 
out in such a way that they will 
fit only the right pictures. When 
you are’ giving words to slow 
children give them vital words 
that make plctures in their 
minds. Don't say “some fruit” 
say “apples,” “ oranges” etc. 
Don’t say, “animals” say “a cow” 
or “a horse" because they can 
pleture that. Don’t say, “Gor- 
geous autumn colours flamed on 
pene say “The trees were 

tiful, the leaves were orange, 
Breen, reater’ Keep that type 
of vocabulary in mind when you 
are teaching slow children and 
fave your material large and 
colourful, 


T cannot think of any better 
exercises in the way of repetition 
than the types of exercises that 
are given in Dr. Thompson's and 
Dr. Strang’s Books on “Silent 
Reading.” You can take these 
types of exercises and do them 
with large pietures with your 
slow children. Use a slot chart 
and have three pictures, Place 
one word in the chart and let 
the child come and pick out the 
right picture, It is a lot more 
interesting than just matching 
words to pictures. I lke the 
idea of starting with large ma- 
terial, as the Sisters have shown 
in several of their demonstra 
tions at the Convention. Start 
with large pictures, large words 
and work down to the smaller. 
Then when it comes to verbs n° 
sentences you can do the same 
thing. For instance use the 
Picture of, a baby walking, and 
have the child match the sen- 
tence to the picture. “ 


The slow child must do a lot 
of reading and store away a lot 
of mental pictures before you 
are going to ask him to write 
anything. Take your time about 
that, do not hurry. Let him get 
@ good mental background be- 
fore you begin to expect any ex- 
pression from him. He will give 
it to you in due time but do not 
hurry him. If he ts bored with 
one thing you are doing in school 
and wants to do something else, 
well, do something else. You do 
not have to follow a cut and 
dried program, ‘These children 
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THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL Carder Wilson, John Barton, 
By 'E. B, LALLY, B. A. John Quinnell, Leonard Rayner, 


Abti Laine, Nick Bartu, Harold 
Yotational Guidance Instructor. Bryant, Gerald Clarke, James 


‘The aim of the instruction in Brown, Omer Parent, Maloolm prin! 


the various departments of the Tigwell, and two boys, Dan Bost- 


+ vocational schoo! ts to train our nari and‘ William Kinlsk!, part 


boys and girls so that they may time. 4 
be able to.obtain employmenton The boys have a varied pro- 
leaving school and thus become gram of work. They make new 
gelf supporting. The. training furniture for the school and ne- 
‘which a child receives does not cessary repairs to furniture, 
necessarily teach a trade, main- They also make furniture for 
“ly because the conditions under themselves to take home. 
which he works are not indus- Here 1s @ list of some of the 
trial conditions, and-the time jobs the boys have worked on 
spent in his vocational work 15 since school opened: 25 tub 
not sufficiently long to embrace chairs for a new sitting room for 
all features that may be requir- the senlor boys. This is a real 
ed. However the training which job and proves to the boy the 
each child receives is such a5 will need for co-operation. Bach 
prepare him for entry into @ boy works on one part of the 
specific.occupation, or such 83 chair and if each does his part 
will give him correct habits of well the chair goes together 
work, and develop specific traits quite easily but if some boy is 
of character—rellability, hones- careless the chair will not go to- 
ty,, Industry, and adaptability. gether. - This is lke schoo} life, 
Each instrutor has specific alms if each boy does his sharé of the 
on any one project, but the work well everyone has a happy 
training taken as a whole alms time, Each chair has 21 pieces 
at the development of those of wood cut to a special shape 
character traits which would and multiply this by 25 and you 
make the boy or girl a valued get 25 well made chairs, The 
employee. legs are'the only show wood and 
In order to accomplish this they are stained dark walnut 
end the child must be working and varnished with shellac. The 
on those projects that He within rest of the chair is upholstered 
his range of ability. If he at- with a pleasant brown home- 
tempts to do that which ts too spun having a spring seat and a 
aiMeult for him, or for which pad back and arms. As well as 
he shows no special aptitude, he the chairs there is a gumwood 
will be ‘unhappy and in the Governor Winthrope desk, small 
course of his training develop bookcase for Mrs. Wannamaker’s 
emotional instability with a con-.Toom, bookcase for Mr. Hodgson, 
sequent handicap When he seeks @ towel racks and many repairs 
employment. In order to pre- to broken furniture. 
vent euch maladjustments voca- EEN: 
tional guidance comes into play. Agricnltare 
This means that the child isu rye instructor in agriculture 


ded into that shop at the school 
where he will develop his talents 
to the best advantage, and at the 
same time develop such traits 
as are dooked for when a man 
wishes t6 employ an individual. 

When the child leaves the 
primary academic classes, he 
enters the ‘Intermediate school 
where he continues his academic 
studies, and in addition, is given 
instuction dally in 


minutes in household science 
~daily if a girl. Furthermore one 
period a ‘tay—35 minutes—is 
spent ina vocational guidance 
class where the child is given an 

ity to, first, observe the 
older students at work, and la- 
ter take such part in the work 
as ‘his ability permits. The chil~ 
dren are divided into small 


maybe noted are ambition, un- 

usual interest, resource, quick 
<adjustment, * thoroughness, de- 
gree of achievement, and physi- 
cal handicaps. 


Woodworking 

The instructor in ,woodwork- 
ing, Mr. R. H. Vaughan, has made 
the following notes on the work 
in his shop up to the first of No- 
vember. ‘The boys taking wood- 
work this year are John Taylor, 
Thomas Blower, Gordon Owen, 


-is Mr. E, R. Munday. The boys 
in agriculture have been kept 
very busy since school opened in 
September. We have helped on 
the farm to take in the potatoes, 
clean the chicken house, fix win- 
dows in the chicken house and 
other jobs that we are able to 
help do. 
Caring for the lawn 1s also the 
job of the class in agriculture. 
it takes a great deal of time, but 
presents a very neat and pleas- 
ing appéarance when the boys 
are finished with it This fall 
the boys have helped to bring to 
a completion a job that will be a 
great asset to the class and a 
decided improvement in winter 
conditions and that ts the in- 
stallation of steam heating and 
water in the agricultural shop. 


Clarke, Michgel LeClaire, i 
ard Oakes, and George Hood. 
At 3.20 dally. vocational gul- 
dance group come in for special 
instruction. 


‘The Print Shop 

The instruction in general 
printing and linotyping Js in 
charge of Mr. L. E. Morrison. 
‘There is a regular afternoon and 
morning class. The projects 
sturned out since the opening of 
school include 4500 scribblers for 

e school, 200 girls’ clothing 

ts, 1000 postcards, 1500 House- 
nold sclence daily report sheets, 
100 hospital daily report sheets. 
100 travelling expense forms, 


‘Tat CANADIAN 


1200 attendance report sheets, 60 
duty booklets, 75 monthy returns 


“Canadian” comprising 1700 
eight page papers. 

Senior boys in printing are: 
Bteve Graxiano—1$% hours per 
week, full time ‘notype; Bruce 
May—13% hours per week, time 
divided between linotype, make- 
up, and cylinder press work; 
Glen Robertson—13% hours per 
week, time divided between ll- 
notype, Job composition and pla- 
ten press work; George Margo— 
10 hours per week, Raymond 
Cork—13'4 hours per week, Glen 
‘Wilson—8% hours per week, and 
Charles Graziano—10 hours per 
week. These last four boys have 
general printing and bindery 
work. “In the vocational gui- 
dance group there ‘are eleven 
boys who spend 3 hours per week 
in the print shop. 

‘The Shoe Shop 

Shoemaking and shoe repai:- 
ing is one of several vocational 
subjects given at-the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. This_work 
is in charge of Mr. Truman. 
Since starting In September the 
boys have been kept busy put- 
ting cleats on hockey and rug- 
by boots for the boys that play 
on the various 0. 8. D. teams. 

Albert Smith, this being his 
sceond year in the shoe shop, 
comes in for the Hon’s share of 
this work. Albert does the more 
particular jobs that come to the 
repalr shop from teachers and 
supervisors. This work is appre- 
elated and more of it would pro- 
vide first class experience. 

The boys taking shoemaking 
and repairing this year are: 
Harry Saul, Angus McArthur, 

Munro, Ernest Sutherland, 
David Salter, and Nelson Wedge. 
Every afternoon there is a vo- 
cational guidance group from 
3.20 to 4.00. 


Dressmaking 

‘The instruction in power oper- 
ating and dressmaking is under 
the direction of Miss Walte. 
‘This autumn the girls have been 
busy preparing for the bazaar 
which {s held annually about the 
first week in December. Pro- 
Jects have included aprons, guest 
towels, crotchetting bed spreads, 
weaving place mats for tables, 
and doing power operating on 
curtains, pillow cases, and shirts. 

‘the girls taking instruction 
are: Irene Couz, Laird Thomp- 


berta McDonald, Dorothy Medal, 


Ruth Shore, Margaret Krause, Carnal, 


Violet Salminen, Violet Leslie, 
Marion Bennett, Jean McGilvea- 
ry, Jur2 Arnold, and Elva Ri- 
chardson. 


Beauty Cultare 

‘Mrs. Gilbert, the instructor in 
beauty culture, has made the 
following notes in connection 
with her work with the girls. 

The girl who wishes to take 
up beauty culture should be in- 
terested {n it” In the same way 
as the artist finds pleasure in 
painting or drawing, the girl who 


undertakes work in beauty cul- 
ture should enjoy rendering per- 
sonal services to others, 

In the O. 8. D. shop, instruc- 
tion is given in sterilization, and 
disinfection, in shampooing, 
sealp treatment, finger waving, 
comb waving, hair cutting, facial 
massage, eyebrow shaping, and 
manteuring. We expect to add to 
the course shop’ management, 
salemanship and buying of sup- 
piles, all things which are of 
special value to one who hopes 
to ever work in or to manage & 
beauty parlour. 

In our shop the method em- 
ployed is that of actually doing 
the work. The practical exper- 
fence is started at once with gui- 
dance from the instructor. The 
equipment ts simple, and It takes 
but a very short time for the 
girls to learn how to operate It 
efficiently. A visit to the shop 
when a class is in progress shows 
much the same picture that one 
would see in the regular buai- 
ness shops of the city. Here is 
a girl cutting hair, another is 
maenicuring, another Is giving @ 
fivger wave, another Is giving a 
comb wave, another is giving a 
shampoo. Further practical ald 
comes from the seniors giving 
instruction to the juniors or be- 
ginners. 


Foods and Homemaking 

The regular course in foods 
and homemaking Is in charge of 
Miss K. B. Daly. The first year 
girls from the~ intermediate 
school have been busy getting ac- 
quainted with the new room, 
learning to use new utensils, 
making simple measurements 
and becoming familiar with a 
great deal of new language. 

‘The girls of the second year 
intermediate school have been 
making” scallopped . tomatoes, 
stuffed tomatoes, white sauce, 
cheese sauce, and toast, and 
learning to make accurate re- 
ports of each day's work. 

‘Those in the third year classes 
have been reviewing some of 
lest year’s work, and learning 
to can tomatoes and peaches. 

‘The girls who are specialising 
in foods and homemaking have 
been preparing for thelr winter 
food work, and at the same time 
learning how to can tomatoes, 
pears, peaches, and tomato juice, 
and how to make jams, jellies, 
pickles, and sandwich spread, 

We are looking forward to ® 
busy year as we have'an unu- 
tually large number of girls tak- 
ing this work this year. Those 
who are specializing in this 
course are: Dorothy Antonow, 
Loretta Bonneville, Jean Rawn, 
Elva Richardson, Doris Colqu- 
houn, Rose Stevenson, Ruby 

Culhane, 


Florence Smith, Anita Bltruk, 
t Ferguson, Edna Don- 


Margaret 
+ ald, and Hazel Blair. 


ART 

‘The regular sclifol course in 
art is in charge of Miss M. Cass 
who also has a class of specialists 
in commercial art. 

Senior classes have thirty-five 
minutes a week in the art room, 
Intermediate classes seventy. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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SENIOR CLASSES 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
(Continued from Juri issue) 


British South Africa and 
S Bhodesia 
I represent British South Afri- 
ca and Rhodesia. 
British South Africa is made 


Hope, 
vaal and Natal. It is nearly the 
same size as the Province of On- 
tario. 

Part of this country was set- 
tled by British traders and part 
of {t was granted to Great Bri- 
tain by Holland. The Boer War 
of 1899-1902 was fought in South 
Africa. After the war the four 
countries united under one gov- 
ernment. ‘Ihe capital ls Cape 
Town. 

Gold, diamonds, wheat, corn, 
fruit and ostrich feathers are the 
chief products. . 

South-West Africa became 
part of the British Empire at the 
close of the Great War. It had 
belonged to Germany. There 
‘are diamond and copper mines. 
‘The capital is Windhoek. "+ 

Rhodesia 1s a country at the 
north of the Union of South 

ica, It is named after Cecil 
a Rhodes who went from 


@iamond mines. He was called 
the “Empire Builder” of Africa. 

‘There are many minerals min- 
ed In Rhodesia. They are’gold, 
silver, coprer, lead, asbestos, 
qinc, and coal. 

‘The capital ts Salisburg. The 
chief river ts the Zambeai. Vic- 
toria Falls on the Zambezi River 
was discovered by Livingstone In 
1885 and named in honor of 
Queen Victoria. The falls, 3,000 
feet in width and 360 feet high, 
are the most magnificent In the 
world, “Ihe main line of the 
Cape to Calro railway runs 
through Rhodesia, i 

—Tessie Auld. 


~ Britlsh West Africa 

I represent British West Afri- 
ca, Four countries Nigeria, Gold 
Coast, Blerre Leone and Gambia 
make up British West Africa. 

‘The climate is hot and damp 
and is not very healthful for 
white people. 

Palm ofl, gum, coffee, rubber 
and tvory are the chief products. 

Gambia, the oldest British 
possession in Africa, was settled 
during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 


‘Ascension is an island belong- 
ing to the British Empire. It ls 
in the Atlantic Ocean at the west 
of Africa. It became a British 
possession In 1815. It ls a fortt- 
fied coaling station for the Bri- 
tish navy. . 

Bt. Helena 1s another island in 
the Atlantic Ocean that belongs 
to England. It s south-east of 
Ascension. St. Helena was first 
discovered by the Dutch but 
became a British possession in 
1673. It is ruled by a Governor. 


‘TRE CANADIAN 


Napoleon Bonaparte, the great 

General, was sent as a 

to St, Helena when he 

surrendered after the Battle of 

Waterloo, He remained there 

from 1815 until his death in 
1821. 

Bt. Helena is used as a naval 
coaling station. 
—Violet Salminen. 

British Honduras, Jamaica, 

British Guiana 

Trepresent parts of the British 
Empire in Central America, West 
Indies, and South America. 

British Honduras 1s a small 
country in Central America. It 
wan settled by the English in 
1667. Most of the country is 
covered with valuable forests of 
mahogany, rosewood, and rub- 
ber trees. Other products are 
coffee, bananas, cacao, and 
sugar. Belize is the capital. 

Jamaica is an island in the 
Caribbean Sea, It was first dis- 
covered by Christopher Colum- 
bus in 1494 and became a British 
possession in 1655. 

Sugar, ginger, bananas and 
coffee are the chief products. 
‘The capital 1s Kingston. 

British Guiana is the only Bri- 
tish, possession in South Ameri~ 
ca, It was first discovered by 
Columbus in 1498, Sir Walter 
Raleigh explored it In 1595. A 
British Colony was started there 
in 1814. 

Georgetown 1s the capital. 
‘The chief products are sugar, 
coffee rice and cotton. 

—Ruth shore. 


‘Trindad, Barbados, Leeward, 
Windward, Bahamas 

‘The islands I represent are all 
in the West Indies, 

Trinidad 1s near the north 
coast of South America. It is 
one of the larger istands in the 
‘West Indjes. ‘Trinidad was dis- 
covered by Columbus and claim- 
ed for Spain. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh captured {t from Spain for 
England. There is a pitch lake 
in ‘Trinidad from which large 
quantities of asphalt are expor- 
ted. Other products are sugar, 
cocoa, rice, coffee, and rubber. 
‘The capital is of Spain. 

Barbados ts an‘island in the 
Atlantic Ocean north of South 
“America. It is a favourite win- 
ter resort for tourists. It was 
first discovered by the Portu- 
guese in 1600 and became part 
of the British Empire in 1625. 
‘The capital is Bridgetown. Su- 
gar, molasses, cotton, and to- 
bacco are exported to other 
countries. 

—Margaret Krause. 


Bermudas, Newfoundiand and 
Labrador 


I represent Bermudas, New- 
foundland and Labrador. 

Bermudas are a group of 1s- 
lands in the Atlantic Ocean, east 
of the United States. They have 
@ delightful climate and many 
people from Canada and United 
States go there in winter. 

‘The islands were settled by 
Britain in 1612. Potatoes, onions, 
Easter lilles, and ly bulbs are 
the principal exporta. Hamilton 
is the capital, 


Newfoundland 1s a large {s- 
land at thé mouth of the St 
Lawrence. It is separated from 
Labrador by the Strait of Belle 
Isle. There are many minerals 
in Newfoundland. Iron, copper, 
lead, coal and gypsum are mined. 
‘The “Grand Banks” off the east 


coast of Newfoundland is one ing 


of the greatest fishing centres 
in the world. 

Newfoundland was discovered 
by John Cabot in 1497 and it Is 
the oldest British possession. 
‘The capital is’ St. John's. 

Labrador 1s a peninsula on the 
east side of Quebec. It has be- 
longed to Newfoundland since 
1927, The weather is very cold, 
Fishing and sea! hunting are the 
chief industries. 

Labrador was discovered by 
John Cabot in 1497. 

—Wanda Wojlck. 


British Isles 

I represent the British Isles. 
‘This 1s the “Mother Country” of 
the British Empire. England, 
Beotland and Ireland make up 
the British Isles, The British 
Isles are only about one-fortieth 
of the size of Canada but there 
1s a population of over 0,000,000. 

London ts the capital and ts 
the largest city in the world. 
‘Lhe Royal Family lives in Lon- 
don and {It was in Westminster 
Abbey that King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth were crowned 
last year. —Nick Bartu, 

—_+—_ 
A GREAT MEETING 

‘The. 1938 summer program 
meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf came to 
an end July 1 in Detroit. To 
the Chairman of the Program 
Committee, Dr. Gertrude Van 
Adestine, goes most of the credit 
for a noteworthy gathering. 
Most ‘of the sessions were held 


in the Detroit Day School. of . 


watch she is Principal, and all ot 
the children in the splendid de~ 
monstration classes were pupils 
of that school. 

‘The summer meeting opened 
Monday evening, June 27, at 
which time President Gruver 
presented a masterly address on 
“Stands and Trends in the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf.” Dr. Van 
Adestine introduced the key- 
note of the meeting, "Helping 
the Deaf Child Find His Place in 
the World," and explained that 
subsequent sessions would be de- 
voted to various ways of accom- 
plishing this end: by Better 
Bpeech, Better Lip Reading, Bet- 
ter Language, Better Co-oper- 
ation between Home and School, 
and Better Use of Hearing. 

‘The morning session on Tues- 
day dealt with the Improve- 
ment of speech throughout a 
school, and the speakers inclu- 
ded not only prominent educa- 
tora of the deaf, but represent- 

“atives of the allied felds of 
speech correction and dentistry. 
In the afternoon session on 
“Speech in the Lives of the Adult 
Deaf,” a wide variety of In- 
terests was represented. The as~ 
sistant principal of a vocational 
high schoo! told of practical ex- 
perience in handling deaf boys 
along with hearing boys and 
placing them in industry, a uni- 
versity professor described labor- 
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atory methods of speech study, 


mer pupils of the Detroit School 
for the Deaf discussed their own 
experience with speech; one in 
business, the other in social life. 
Ways of Improving Up read- 

throughout a school sug- 
gested on Wednesday by exper- 
Jenced educators were: By Pro- 


fiting by the Findings of Re- - 


Lip Reading Its Fair Share of 
Attention in the Teaching Pro- 
gram, and By Better Care of the 
Children’s Eyes, 

A pleasing deviation from the 
classroom topics on the main 
program was offered at the Wed- 
nesday evening session, when 
Mr, John J. Lee, of Wayne Uni- 
versity, spoke on coordinated 
work in special education: Mr, 
‘Max Wiener, a hard of hearing 
young man who had studied lp 
reading at the Detroit Day 
School, played several violin 
solos that would have done cre- 
dit to any program; and Father 
Sledenderg, Detroit University’s 
famous sociologist. told with de- 
Uightful informality of his re- 
cent visit to Russia, 

Language for the slow child, 
for vocational work for a school 
of many nationalities, for high 
school puplls, ana pitfalls in lan- 
guage all along the line received 
skilled attention Thursday mor- 
ning. At the afternoon session 
Dr, Marie Rasey, of Detroit, de- 
livered to the largest audience 
of the entire summer meeting 
an address which some described 
as the highlight of the program, 
on The Relation between Home 
and School; and a paper from 
Association headquarters des- 
erited the organziation’s own 
work for parents and the tea- 
chers’ relation to it. At the bu- 
siness session which followed the 
five directors whose terms ex- 
pired this year were elected to 
eucceed themselves, and Miss 
Margaret Bodycomb was elected 
to fill an unexpired term. 

‘The topic of leading interest 
was probably that of the last 
day—Better Use of Hearing. At 
any, rate, {t was noticeable that 
the general early exodus of de- 
Tegates so often observed at pro- 
fessional meetings in this fleld 
did not take place, and close at- 
tention was given to the discus- 
stons of What the Superinten- 
dent Should Know about Hear- 
ing Aids, What Training Should 


be Required for the “Teacher, - 


and ‘The Proper Classification of 
Children with Yarious Degrees of 
Hearing Loss. The panel dis- 
cusaion with which the meeting 
cloced provided the most con- 
troversial topic, the most mer- 
riment, and the most general 
participation. i 
Highest praise for the demon- 
strations, the exhibits, the dell- 
cious banquet, the trip to Green- 
feld Village, and the luncheon 
served by the League for the 
Hard of Hearing has been heard 
on all sides. Last but far from 
east, is there a school anywhere, 
for any kind of children, that 
can show more graceful, rhyth- 
mic, carefree dancing than that 
done by Detroit's deaf children? 
We doubt It! —Volta Review. 
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WHY SOME OF THE DEAF LOSE 
THEIR JOBS 

Qceastonally we come across 
complaints of unfair methods 
used to prevent deat workers 
from obtaining employment, or 
to cause for no apparent reason 
their from positions 
they held. ‘There is another side 
‘to the question that deserves 
thoughtful consideration, and 
suggests the remedy which only 
the deaf themselves can provide. 

‘There is the testimony of a 
sincerely honest deaf Chief of a 
State Bureau of Labor, whose 


interest in the welfare of his fel-, 


lows cannot be questioned. in 
connection with instances which 
have come under his own per- 
sonal observation in his visits to 
industrial plants employing deaf 
workmen. He writes of deaf em- 
ployees wasting time of deaf em- 
ployers when they stop to talk to 
each other during work hours. 
He tells us that it makes em- 
ployers“nervous when they see 
deaf workers talking in working 
Periods, since the deaf talk as 
well as work with,their hands. 
‘They necessarily stop work when 
they use their hands to talk. 


reach them. Never smoke in the 
garage, barn, or attic, nor in bed. 
Remove rubbish, waste pa- 
pers and all unnecessary com- 
bustible materials. Provide me- 
tal ash and trash cans, Burn 


rubbish only in a safely covered in 


brick or metal incinerator. 


Examine all stoves, furnaces, 
smoke pipes to make sure they 
are safe and well ‘away from 
woodwork or other burnable ma- 
terials. Have needed repairs 
made at once. 

Value the advice of your fire 
chief who says that many fires 
are caused by dirty or defective 
chimneys. Have the chimney 
cleaned regularly, and have all 
defects repaired. 


Escape the danger of flam- 
mable liquid fires and explosions 
by keeping no gasoline in the 
house. Do dry cleaning with 
safe liquids or send the work to 
the cleaner. Never start fires 
with kerosene. 

Notify the electric company of 
electrical trouble and the gas 
company of gas leaks. 
“plow” fuses with new 
not pennies. Avold homemade 
wiring jobs. Don't look for gas 
leaks with a match. 

‘Teach everyone in the fam'ly 
to be careful of fize to watch 
stoves, fireplaces, electric irons 
and all other possible 
causes, and every day to remove 
old rags, papers and other rub- 
bish. 


Explain to everyone in the 
house what to do in case of fire, 
how to put out firer in clothing 
ty wrapping in a rug or blanket, 
what to-do when grease catches 
fire in the kitchen. 

Save Mfe and property from 
reedless destruction by.fire by 


‘He warns that the deat areN\keeping the principles of fire 


ted, like ‘other workmen, 
to do their. work well and will- 
“ingly at all times. It is up to 
“them to observe the rules, be In- 
dustrious and courteous, 
“prove the possession of persona- 
Mty. They are expected to show 
interest in their work. and while 
at work there should be no fault~ 
finding. They should keep their 
dissatisfactions and personal 
troubles to themselves. The 
Chief remarks that employers 
are close observers, and fully rea- 
lize the attitudes assumed by 
thelr workmen. It is conceded 
that in most’ instances, when 
properly advised. the more in- 
telligent see their faults and try 
to avoid them; some. however, do 
not, or will not, see the impor- 
‘tance of showing a proper spirit; 
it is this group’ that harms the 
cause of the deaf as a whole. 
Deaf-Mute Journal. 


ee 
Plan to attend the Thirteenth 
Quadrennial Convention of the 
Grand Division National Frater- 
na] Soclety of the Deaf, Toronto, 
Canada, July 10—15, 1939. 


and, 


prevention always in mind and 
never taking a chance with fire. 
—Dominfon Fire Commissioner. 

Ottawa. 


—— 


MR. AND MRS. G. F. STEWART 
SHOWERED WITH FELICITA- 
TIONS ON 50TH WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 

Friends throughout the ay 
and province were happy 01 
Friday, October 14th, to join 
with Mr. and Mrs. George F. 
Stewart, 77 Highland Avenue, in 
the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of their 
Residents of the clty for over 
forty years, they have made an 
enviabe place in the affections 
and esteem of fellow members 
of the community who were 
grateful for yesterday's oppor- 
tunity of paying tribute to their 
friendship, 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Stewart received 


during the afternoon and even- the 


ing, and their home was thro: 
ed- with vistors. Others x 

e unable to be present 
showered them with messages of 


art was formerly Misi Mary 
Jane Forster, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Moffitt Forster. The 


* pride and groom were attended 


by Mr. Fred Brown, now of Det- 
rolt, and by Mrs. Stewart's sls- 
ter, who ts now Mrs. Moore, wife 
of Dr. J. Albert Moore, Toronto, 
former Moderator and- General 
Secretary of the United Church 


attend the celebration. Other 
members of Mrs. Stewart's fa- 
mily are two brothers, Dr. P. J. R. 
Forster of Stratford and Mr. 
Jas. Forster of Toronto. 


Of a family of four, all Mr. 
Stewart's brothers and sisters 
are living and their ages aver- 
age slightly over eighty years, 
truly a record. They are Wil- 
Uam L. Stewart of Brantford, 
Mrs. Samuel Pickett, of Grimsby 
and Mrs. James Patterson of 
Brantford. 


Born in Brant County 

Mr. Stewart was born in-Brant 
County and after attending the 
schools of that district, chose 
teaching as his profession. He 
was engaged in public school 
work for a short time when his 
zmbition led him to the field of 
journalism. He was on the 
stat! of the Star-Transcript, 
Paris, the Ottawa Free Press and 
the Woodstock-Sentinel-Review, 
and then came to Belleville as 
editor of the Daily Ontér'o, 
He brought to his rosition a 


fire scholarly mind, a keen and sym- 


pathetic understanding, quali- 
tes which have distinguished his 
Hife. 

Shortly after establishing 
himself in the city. Mr. Stewart 
was asked by Dr. Robert Mathle- 
con. then Superintendent of the 


Cntarlo School for the Deaf to’ 


‘accept a position on the teach- 
ing staff and on the editorial 
staff of the school publication 
“The Canadian.” For forty- 
three years, Mr. Stewart taught 
at the school. Many young 
teachers have heen grateful for 
his inspiration and kindness, 
‘Hundreds. of deaf students who 
came into contact with him, re- 
cognizéd in him a kindly tea- 
cher and a true friend, and went 
out into the world confident in 
the knowledge that here they 
would always find encourage- 
ment and assistance. Evidence 
of their affection was shown 
Friday when from all Ontario 
cities where deaf clubs are or- 
ganized came telegrams and 
messages of congratulations to 
Mr. and Mrs. Stewart algned 
by each member. A basket of 
fifty Talisman roses was received 
from, the Ontario Association for 
the Deaf all of whose conven- 
tions, save one, Mr. Stewart has 
attended during the past forty 
years, and of which he has been 

an Honorary President. From 
Mr. John T. Shilton, president of 
Association, there was a per- 


- sonal letter in which he paid 


heartfelt tribute on behalf of his 
associates, referring to Mr. G. F. 
Stewart as “The Deaf’s True 


Lt el and conveying 
to him and 
Btewart, 


Valuable Contribution 


contribution to Canadian Liter- 
ature in his series of articles 
Concerning the Dominion, and 
each issue contained worthwhile 
‘and admirable material. 


Members of Bridge Street Un- 
ited Church, Mr. and Mra. Stew- 
art have both taken active ‘part 
in the work of the church. Mr, 
Stewart was for seven years 
president of the Young People's 
Association and has served an 
member of the Board. Mrs. 
Stewart conducted a Bible Class 
of thirty-five members, was cor- 
responding secretary of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Soclety and 
has interested herself in the 
various women’s enterprises of 


" the church, 


Much of Mrs, Stewart's lelsure 
me, however, has been devoted 
to the work of the Women's 
Christian Association, Belleville's 
community organization unique 
in Ontario, She has been a 
member of the association for 
twenty-five years and was par- 
Ucularly interested in the Belle- 
ville Home for the Aged, acting 
as chairman of tne Home Board 
for many years. Her gracious 
personality made a lasting im- 
pression on her associates in the 
work and on those who came un- 
der her care. * 


Mr. and Mrs. Stewart have 
resided at 77 Highland Avenue 
for thirty-one years and neigh- 
bours in that vicinity expressed 
thelr congratulations on Fri- 
day’s event by the gift of a huge 
basket of golden chrysanthe- 
mums. ‘:he jubilee’s color was 
also carried out in the decora- 
tion of the dining table which 
was centred with a beautiful de- 
corated wedding cake a gift from 
the ©. 8. D., and with yellow ta- 
pers. Flowers in the same shade 
decorated the reception room, 
one basket being the gift of the 
W. C. A, and the library which 
contains a treasury of literature, 
particularly Canadian. 


Received at Home 

Receiving with Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart was thelr daughter, 
Mrs, Irene Aman. There are 
four grandchildren, Mr. Btew- 
art Aman of Kingston, who has 
& position at Queen's Univeraity, 
Bob, Mary and Margaret Aman 
of this city, and two great grand- 
children, Thomas Arthur and 
Shirley Jean Aman of Kingston, 


The door was opened to the 
many guests in the afternoon by 
Miss Rita Thompson and they 
were invited to tea by Mrs, E. B. 
Lally. Mrs. J. Wilfred Holmes 
and Miss Catherine Forti poured 
tea, and the assistants were Miss- 
es. Mary and Margaret Aman 
and Miss Beth Stock. In the 
evening Miss Helep Thompson 
opened the door. Mrs. W. H. 
Lattimer invited the visitors to 
tes, and Mra. W. J. Morrison 
and Mrs. E. N. Baker presided at 
the tea table, 


—Ontario-Intelligencer. 
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mauve costumes, made a grace- 
ful picture in their dance. Those 
taking part were Walter Trim, 


tin and Mary Pat Edwards. Miss 
Rose Stevenson presented a 
smart Irish tap number “Peggy 


O'Neil" and a Scottish number ~; 


was given by two youthful High- 


tHord. 
Toronto: landers in correct costume, Mar- 


THECANADIAN 


SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
‘happiness is found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 
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0. 8, D. PUPILS GIVE CONCERT 
AT H. & 8. CLUB 

W. J, Morrison, Principal of 

School, Gives Interesting Talk 
SPLENDID PROGRAM 

Members of the Home and 
School Club of Queen Alexandra 
Behool, the staff and students, 
had the pleasure on Tuesday, 
October 11 of enjoying a pro- 
gram given on the stage of 


By dances, songs, and band work 
methods used at the school for 


Between acts Mr. -W. J. Morri- 
son, superintendent of the O. 8. 
D. addressed the audience ex- 
plaining in an interesting way 
some of the phases of teaching 
the deaf. 3 

‘There were at the school at 
Present, Mr. Morrison pointed 
out, students from the age of 
five to twenty-one. With the 
deaf it ls of great advantage to 
begin instruction at a very ten- 
der age and more success with 
speech is obtained, when pupiis 
enter at five or even before. The 
average deaf child 1s about four 
years retarded, in comparison 
with a hearing child. While all 
children at the school are not 
totally deaf, and some can hear 
certain sounds, most of them 
are deaf for purposes of speech. 
Mr. Morrison told of one child, 
now attending the school, whose 
parents and doctor did not know 
it was deaf, The teacher in the 
primary room of the public 
school detected the deafness. 
Mr. Morrison impressed on the 
teachers the necessity of watch- 
ing “backward” puplls for evi- 
dence of loss of hearing, which 
may in reality be thelr handi- 
cap. Gonnection with their 
course’ udy at the O. 8. D. 
the pupils have regular periods 
of rhythm work directed by Mr. 
Alec Gordon and of dancing 
taught by Miss Keeler, both of 
whom were introduced to the au- 
dience last Tuesday. 


Opened With Song 

‘The children opened their pro- 
gam with songs, the audience 
- Marvelling at the fact, that the 
young singers were deaf, and 
unable to hear a word of the 
songs they were singing. Pier- 
rots and Plerrettes, in white and 


garet Mary Tonkin and George 
Calder. A sword dance was gi- 
ven by Leonard Rayner and Ted- 
dy George. 

After a tap dance in which 
eight girls took part a colorful 
Spanish number py Violet Sal- 
minen, Margaret Krause, Glen 
Robertson and Steve Graziano 
concluded the dance program. 
‘Ihe precision and grace of the 

ig daricers made it difficult 
to e that they could not 
hear the piano but merely re- 
celved the vibrations through 
the floor. Further demonstrat- 
ing the prowess of the students, 
the Rhythm Bana gave several 
selections which were received 
with great applause by the au- 
dience. The performance of the 
students in the band was flaw- 
less. The members of the band 
were Myrtle Duller. Kathieen 
Bartley, Eileen Barrett, Helen 
Reble, Steve Graziano, Glén Ro- 


, bertson, Carder Wilson, Ray- 


mond Cork, Gordon Owen, Leo- 
nard Rayner, Allen Boadway, 
George Calder, Mr. Alec Gordon 
played the piano accompani- 
ment for the program. 


Club Expresses Thanks 

Mrs, W. H. Finkle, president 
of the Club, expressed to Mr. 
Morrison, Miss Keeler, Mr. Gor- 
don and the pupils, the appreci- 
stion of the members for their 
kindness in coming to the school 
and presenting such a splendid 
program. Mr. W. G. Anderson, 
principal of the school, on be- 
half of the boys and girls, thank- 
ed the Home and School Club 
end the visitors from the 0. 8. 
D. for the ‘privilege of being 
present. The demonstration In- 
spired those who can hear to do 
a little better and impressed on 
those present the real Joy of liv- 
ing that pupils s& the O. 8. D. 
are experiencing. 

—Ontarlo-Intelligencer. 
peak e at 
A PUPIL'S CREED 

1. A good pupil is Trustwor- 
thy. His honor is to be trusted. 
If he violates his honor by tel- 
Ung a Me or by cheating when 
trusted he is not a real boy. 

2. A good pupil is Loyal. He 
is loyal to home, to school, to 
community, to state and to the 
Nation. 

3. A good pupil is Helpful 
He does one good turn daily and 
he fs a friend to all. E 

4. A good pupll is Courteous. 
He 1s courteous to all, expecially 
to old people, the weak and help- 
less. 

5. A good pupil Is Respectful. 
He respects and obeys his par- 
ents, teachers, leaders and all 
duly constituted authorities. 

6. A good pupil is Cheerful. 
‘The harder the tasks, the glad- 
der the hearts. 


7. A good pupil is Prompt. 


physleally. 
10. A good pupil yearns for 
knowledge. leads 
efficiency in dll that he Is to do. 
11. A good pupil is Progressive. 
He welcomes new responsibili- 
ties and grows in earnest service. 
12. A good pupil takes Christ 
as his example and tries to walk 
in His steps.—Selected. 
—-~—__ 


TEACH THE DEAF TO GET 
JOBS FOR THEMSELVES BY 
THEMSELVES - 

The writer believes that 
schools for the deaf are over- 
looking a very important phase 
in thelr work. ‘That is teaching 
boys and girls how to look for 
a Job. 

Each year several hundred 
graduates of our schools for the 
deaf step aut into the world 
without any knowledge of job 
hunting, to compete with thou- 


Any one who knows how to get 
a Job can get a job. 

It would be a good pian to 
our students that one 
to be a salesman and a 
producer when looking for work; 
a salesman when one is trying to 
sell his service to an employer, 
and a producer when one is 
given a job. They should also 
be taught to ask themselves: 

‘What service have I to sell? 

Where can I sell it? 

‘To whom can I sell it? 

How can I improve my service? 

How can I improve my em- 
ployer’s product? 

‘When a boy or girl has learned 
to answer the preceding ques- 
tions, he or she can successfully 
sell himself or herself, get a Job 
and hold it. 

—Louis Burns in N. D. Banner, 
a 


FORD EMPLOYS THE HANDI- 
CAPPED 


The Ford Motor Company 1s 
one of the greatest manufa‘ 
turing concerns with one of the 
most efficiently organized staffs 
of employees in the world. In 
a*recent radio address outlining 
the policies and aims of the 
management it was stated that 
there are 11,632 handicapped 
individuals employed by the 
company and these receive full 
pay. 

Some employers of the deaf 
make thelr handicap an excuse 
to pay them less than they pay 
other employees for the same 
work, The deaf worker can see 
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the injustice of this, but, in 
their great need of a job they 
put up with it in silence, 

Mr. Ford is a keen business 
man who takes advantage of 
every legitimate opportunity to 
make or save a dollar. But he 
holds that if there is a job in 
his factory that calla for the 
Sense of touch rather than of 


aight then a blind man can do. 


it just as well as some one who 


to C8 see and should be paid a 


seeing man’s wage. So with the 
deaf—it a job r only 
good eyesight and skillful 
hands, hearing not being neces- 
sary, Mr. Ford pays the deat 
worker the same wage he does 
a hearing one. And Mr. Ford’s 
business does not suffer because 
of his policy of fair dealing 
with the 11,632 handicapped 
employees, 
—The Kentucky Standard. 
—+— 
\ KITCHENER 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Roberts 
of Chicago were in the city early 
in September to open a branch 
of the National Fraternal S0- 
clety of the Deaf known now as 
Number 121. This branch has 
about two dozen members, and 
we hope will grow steadily in 
number. 

‘The officers in line are as fol- 
lows: Messrs. A S. Martin, J. 
Batstone, W. 8. Williams, Wm. 
Hagen, N. Black. Sol Shiff, and 
A. Nahrgang. 

‘The first social by this newly 
organized branch was held on 
Saturday night. October the 
first, at the Phythean’s Hall. A 
splendid crowd turned out, some 
coming from Guelph, Toronto, 
Brantford, Galt and Preston. A 
lecture was briefly given by 
Howard Lloyd of Brantford, and 
tials was followed by enjoyable 
games. 

"We tegret to say tnat Mr. Bat- 
stone is in the Hamilton Hospital 
where he underwent a minor op- 
eration. We hope for his speedy 
lecovery. 

The mother of Mrs. Penprase 
of Guelph, Mrs. Carter, is quite 
All at the time of writing. 

Mrs. Ida Cherry Robertson re- 
ports the illness of her mother 
who had a third stroke this 
summer. 

Mrs. L. B, Moynihan along 
with a number of other deaf 
ladies called to see Mrs. Arthur 
Roberts of ‘Toronto at Mrs. Ro- 
berts’ suite in the Royal York 
Hotel where the Roberts were 
complimentary guests. Mr. Ro- 
berts opened four more branches 
in Ontario as follows: a second 
in ‘ioronto, one in Ottawa, one 
in Hamilton, and in Kitchener, 

Mr. and Mrs, Newton Black 
spent a recent Sunday in Brant- 
ford to see the former's sister 
Mrs. Smiley. 

‘The next social to be held here 
by the club will be on the even- 
ing of November fifth at the 


Phythean’s Hall, corner of King — 


and Ontario Streets. 

We were all pleased to’ have 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Green of Ches- 
ley here. Mrs. Green won se- 
veral prizes, Two weddings are 
in store for us in the near future, 
but Pussy cannot get out yet. 


—Mrs, L. B, Moynihan, 
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0. 8, D. SPORTS 
By JOHN W. HODGSON 
Your scribe takes this oppor- 


’ this first contribution: to the 
Six Man Bugby 


respectively. ‘It might be wise 
to comment briefly on this child 
of the older style of rugby foot- 
ball. = 


. The team is made up of a snap 
and two wing men on the line, 
with a quarter-back and two 
halves or a flying-wing with a 
half. The only stipulation be- 
ing that there must be three 
men on the line. ‘Line shifting 
is now more or less forgotten.to 
inerease the forward passing 
‘andend runs. Any player in the 
line is now eligible to recelve a 


~ pass but the receiver of the snap: 


must ‘pass the ball before cross- 
Ing the line of scrimmage. The 
result is a wide open game with 
higher scores and plenty of 
chances for good passes. Here 
the faster runner has the ad- 
vantage. With fewer players the 
plays are more obvious and must 
be” perfectly executed. Dally 
practices in tackling and pass- 
ing are showing increasing effect. 
0. &. D. ¥S. B.C. 1. 

The Colt marched onto 
the O. 8. D. fields Oct. 11 playing 
almost without pads but save for 
a few minor scrapes eked out a 
38-37 victory In the final 
zeconds. On the dry field 0.8. D. 
well-equipped with ‘cleated boots 
outran the B. C. I lads, with 
running shoes. to end the first 
quarter at 20—0.°The second 
quarter saw our substitutions 
running the score to 31—16._B. 
C. I. regained courage to gra- 

» dually overtake O. 8. D. and in 
the last 30 seconds a fine B.C. 1. 
forward pass was carried Yo a 
touchdown. 

‘The O. 8. D. players were Ro- 
bertson (snap), Marshall, 
Bartu, 8. Graziano, T. Blower, 
‘W. Kiniski,-M. Murphy, H Bry- 
ant, G. Barton, B. May, D. Bost- 
nari, A. Boadway. 


Inter-team Rugby 

8. Graziano’s Lions are now 
leading with three straight wins 
having defeated D. Bostnart’s In- 
dians 34—0 and Kiniski's Tigers 
320 after a closer first game 
ending 22—17. For the Lions— 
B. May, T. Blower, M. Murphy, 
A Boadway, have executed some 
nice plays. So far the Tigers 
have conquered the Indians 7—6, 
but bolstered up by G. Marshall, 
N. Bartu and R. Hamer the Ti- 
gers should put up a good battle 
against Kiniski’s men, 'H. Bry- 
ant. G. Barton, J, Clelland and 


G. Robertson, to ‘mention only 


a few. 


Football 
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In the Juvenile League, D. 
Hunter's Bantams lead by a one 


keep E. Alford'’s Midgets in the 
cellar. With not quite half the 
league over the teams are show- 
ing improvement in thelr foot- 
work, thelr games being played 
under the watchful eye of Mr. 
‘Truman. Mention too should be 
made of Harry Husak who capa- 
tly referees their games. 


Volley Bail 

‘The Volley ball season opened. 
sucessfully again with the 
Greens, Reds, Blacks and Blues 
captained by B. May, W. Kiniski. 
D. Bostnari, and H. Husak re- 
spectively making a colourful 
showing in the first three games. 
‘The intermediate Roses, Thistles 
and Shamrocks, under the direc- 
‘tion of C. Graziano, P. Thibault 
and N. Wedge respectively have 
started play. The Roses and 
‘Thistles so far having prickled 


the Shamrocks into submission 4, 


but not for long. 


Not to be outdone the Juniors 
have re-o1 and the Ma- 
ples, Pines Chestnuts wel- 
come a new team of R. Cheese- 
man’s Cherries who’ fare out to 


N. make the road stoney for the 


teams of 8. Patrick, H. Greene 
and W. Trim respectively. 


‘The Horse-Shoe tournament 
has been in progress for some 
time with A. Smith, in dally 


Handball courts have been 
painted in the basement and al- 
ready pronounced first-class by 
several seniors. 


Other Sports 

Nightly gymastic exercises in 
the assembly room are being en- 
joyed by the O. 5. D. boys who 
seem to be in perfect condition 
for the daily’ round of sports. 
‘The Swedish exercises now be- 
ing taken will later on be aug- 


Davidson, R. Stevenson, 


Bluejays: E. Richardson (c.), 


A schedule of nine games was 
arranged and to date six of these 
have been played off, with the 
‘Tigers {true to thelr name) get- 
ting In some fast runs and ta- 
King the lead. However the 
Bluejays have come flying in 
with a close second. Before the 
finish of the schedule we expect 
the Lions to prove themselves 
“King of the Teams.” 

An Interesting feature in con- 
nection with the girls’ sports has 
been the making of badges as 

marks for the 
teams. The girls have worked 
diligently to complete these and 
are quite pleased to appear on 
grounds wearing their 
badges of Tigers, Lions, and 
Bluejays designed in blue and 
gold. 

Gold 1s also found in thelr 
hearts for— 

True Sports are the girls . 

of the O. 8. D. 

Losers smile when the 

game ts done 

Because games are played 

to be lost or won. 

The forming of teams with the 
intermediates was conducted in 
the same way as with the seniors. 

Here also we have three teams 
as follows: 

Owls: I. Richardson(c.), K. Bart- 
ley, Dibdier! D. Latawiecz, 


Crows: H. Strabac (c.), O. Wi- 
truk, I. Smith, M. Bendall, M. 
Karen, B. Bergeron, N. Aistrop, 

. M. Lajole, M. Innocente, 8. 
Wilson, C, Parolin, C, Ivano- 
wich. 


Eagles: M. Duller (c.), E. Barratt, 
M P. Edwards, M. M. Tonkin, 
HL Reble, R. Calvin, F. Rivan- 


| ‘The Kansas City convention of 
the Grand Division in 1035 voted 
to give the 1939 convention to 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

A year later, a new law went 
into effect in Illinols, governing 
fraternals organized in that 
State, requiring that national 
conventions be held only in 


1. states, Provinces, and Territor- 


1es In which the particular order 


E.' maintains five or more lodges. 
- ‘this law is beginning to be pret- 

ty generally adopted by other 
R. , States. 


F. Smith, M. Lip-" 


At that time, we had only one © 
lodge in Ontario—Troronto—but 
presumed that as the vote for 
‘soronto had proceded the new 
law by a year, we would be al- 
lowed to meet there in 1939 on 
that. basis, and thereafter meet 


* only in States having five or 
“ more Divisions. 


But the Insurance Depart- 
ment ruled otherwise. We were 
faced with the problem of trans- 
ferring the convention to some 
other eligible city. be 

‘Ihe Home Office, however, did 
not want to disappoint our 
‘Canadian brethren, especially 
since the Toronto Local commit- 
tee had already been on the job- 
more than a year and had raised 
considerable money for the en- 
tertainment of the convention. 
It was therefore decided to make 
Toronto eligible by establishing 
the necessary number of Divis- 
fons In the Province of Ontario. 

Considerable time and effort 
has been expended in this move- 
ment. With the efficient co- 
operation of Vice President 
Shilton and Toronto Division, we 
are now able to announce that 
the convention will be held leg- 
ally in the City of Toronto in 
July, 1939. 

Petitions for three new Divi- 
sions in Ontario have been re- 
ceived and checked, and will be 
formally approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee os of August 1, 
te The new Divisions will 

Hamilton Division No. 120, 

Kitchener Division No. 121, 

Ottawa Division No. 122, 

—The Frat. 


—— 
A VISITOR FROM BELLEVILLE 
Mr. George F. Stewart of 
Belleville, well known to the 
readers of the school papers for 
his many years as editor of that * 
excellent school magazine, the 
Canadian, visited Mr. and Mrs. 
Forrester for two weeks in Sep~ 
tember. One afternoon he ga} 
an interesting talk to the 
on the subject of Literature, 3 
surveying the field from the 
works of the Greeks to the Eng- 
lish writers of the Victorian 


period. —Rochester Advocate. 


‘THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 2) 
Both seniors and intermediates 
.  thig term have spent the’ first 
~ three or four periods In art in 
* experiments and tests for ac- 
curate colour knowledge. They 
have used the colour wheel, smal! 
glasses of Uquid colour, scales, 
charts, common objects, pictures, 
in observing, naming matching, 
writing, imitating and arranging 
the ten hues in their light, and 
dark value; their weak, moder- 
ate, and strong chromas. 
In the commercial classes all 
of the students shellaced wall 


Jays and Eagles badges for the 
Senior Girls’ softball teams, and 
enlarged the designs for decor- 
ations, He also printed a large 
size alphabet for using in other 
classes. 


Arthur Hazlitt and Donald 
Donovan cut and painted shoul- 
der uniforms for poster heads, 
arranging them with masks a5 
a wall display. Arthur filled an 
order for three signs for the 
classes in typing. He made a 
papler machie mask of a dino- 
saurs head using chicken wire 
foundation. Donald designed 
the Tigers’ badge for the girl's 


sports. He made a wire and pa-~ 


per mask fora donkey's head. 

Gordon Barton learned to 
draw margina and guide lines 
and practised two alphabets 
with penell and pens. He mo- 
delled Pop Eye in clay and made 
a paper mask over it. 

Opal McDonald and Lucille 
Bourdeau made their first quill 
pens.” Then they cut out a large 
number of felt letters to arrange 
as an O. 8. D. badge for selling 
to the. pupils. Opal designed 
the badge for the Lions’ softball 
team, she made a paper mask of 
the head of a rabbit over wire 
foundation. Lucille modelled in 
clay the head of the wicked 
queen from Snow White and 
finished it as a paper mask in 
colour. . 

Helen Reble designed letters 
and shields for the Junior Girls 
Sports. y 


Carpentry 
‘Mr. T. W. O'Hara has a special 
class of boys who take work in 


in that woodworking is pratical- 
ly all shop work, work either 
with hand tools, or with mach!~ 


plant. 
‘The boys of the carpentry 
class are: Gilbert Marshall. 


Booey, Raymond Burrows, Teddy 
George, Peter ‘Thibault, ‘and 
Ralph Patrick. 


Projects which the boys 
been working on include 75 feet Jean Parker, 
of shelving for classrooms, 1 new 


milk house, rpof, repairing storm Bendall, 
sash, and other numerous small Helen Cope, Roma Johnston 


bac, Railt Korpl. 
RS Group I—Donald Moore, | 
Business Ralph Pretty, Ronald Hazlitt, 
‘The course in typewriting and Clifford Martin, Bert Styles. Ro- 
business tice is under the , bert Cheeseman, George Calder. 


, Group IL—Norman Clarke, 
‘Those taking course Bert Pollington, George Arnold. 
are: Anna en, Eleanor James Cole, Joseph Miller, Will- 
Charron, Maureen Stewart, Bet- tain Robinson Dwayne Hunter, 
ty Wood, Marion Davidson, Jean Ross McLaughlin, William Clark. 
Group l—Gordon Louzon, 
Churchill. Part’ time students Keith Leitch, Lawrence Bennett, 
are John Taylor, Bazel_ Blair, Elwyn Knowles, Gerald Cassels, 
Donald Donovan, Arthur.Haalitt. james Roberto, Elah Alford. 
Kenneth pg 

ree me oe Onmerod, sadore 
ratt, Kathleen Bartley, Inez Senan Fides. ieee <Pae 
Smith, Ruth Shore, and O68 Group Iv.—Clifford Ashley, 
‘Witruk. - Floyd Daigle, Fred Newsome, 


tary 

pleted during the fsll-term in- Simpson. 

clude regular practice and drill z ered 
work from the typing texts, 


pers ‘and the simpler On leaving the primary classes 
oe pupils enter the interme- 
‘kestetner diate school where they are in 
rte ‘and class from 6.30 A. M. to 4.00 P.M. 
production of song sheets for with three perlods spent in ma- 
the rhythm classes, maps for 0- nual training, household science, 
cla acience, vocational guidance 
jobs that are teachers in the intermediate 


Clare. The subjects taken are 
speech, reading and Mterature, 
of copies on the speciar’, history, geography, arithmetic 
The work has included ists of ‘and principles of language. The 
pupils, classes, timetables, sports’ classes have one period each 
Schedules, and various articles, week with the vocational gul- 
‘Work for the bursar’s office in- dance 

cluded monthly statements, each week in rhythm, and two 


portion of ehegies, (ape iber school are reading and litera- 
checking, and other types, of ture, principles of language, 
office work which could bedef- social ee rrathematicn and 
ficlently handled In a short speech. The teachers are Miss 
time. Carroll, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Cun- 


tirely to speed: The practice, and one to rhythm. 
requisites which are aimed at are — 

accuracy, speed, honesty, relia- Senjor School 

bility, and adaptability. I ACADEMIC—Allen Boadway, 


—_ Lucille Bourdeau, Eleanor Char- 

Sunk, Irene Cour. Opal NeDon- 

Irene = 

‘The methods. employed have iq, Gordon Owen. Maureen Ste- 
wart, Carer 


‘Wilson, Mary 
this article.- For information of Yurek. Pi 
parents the lists are bere set 
Gown. ‘The girls are listed first. 


Tl ACADEMIC—Jessie Auld, 
Nick Bartu, Hazel Blair, Harold 


Harry Saul, Florence Smith, Er- 
nest Sutherland. 

I VOCATIONAL—Gordon 
Barton, Marion Bennett, James 
Brown, Gerald Clark, Hilaire 
Girard, Michael LeClaire, Violet 
Leslie, Howard Oakes, Sam Mc- 
Laughlin. 

II VOCATIONAL—Elleen Bar- 
ber, Bertha Canning, Ruby Car- 
nall, James Clelland, Randall 


Laine, Roberta MacDonald, Do- 
rothy Medal, Michael Murphy, 
Leonard Rayner, Vivian Ri- 
chardson, Rose Stevenson. 

TV VOCATIONAL—John Bar- 
ton, Loretta Bonneville, Dan 


Marshall, John Quinnell, Albert 
Smith. : 
Intermediate School 

- I VOCATIONAL—Clarence 
Ashley, Ernestine Belecque, 
Lawrence Charron, Floyd Daigle, 
Joseph Lamarante, Wilfred Le- 
Claire, Fred Newsome, David 
Salter, Tony Sheyck, Douglas 
Strang, Gerald Simpson. 

II VOCATIONAL—Lawrence 
Bennett, Gerald Cassels, Marielle 
Cote, Katie Ivanowich, Elwyn. 
Knowles, Annie Kyzomiwiki, 
Gordon Louzon, Kelth Leitch, 


- Carmen Parolin, James Roberto. 


III VOCATIONAL—Norma A!~ 
strop, Elah Alford, Marjorie 
Bendall, Helen Cope, Roma 
Johnson, Matjorie Laliberti, 
Kenneth Ormerod, Ralph Pa- 
trick, Norman Rose, Wilfred 
Raycraft, Isadore Steenburg, Pe- 
ter Thibault. 

TV VOCATIONAL — Eleanor 
Flowers, Raill Korpi, Donald 
Moore, Ralph Pretty, Isobel 
Richardson, Helen Strabac. 


I ACADEMIC—Dorothy Ander- 
son, George Arnold, William 
Clark, James Cole, Jean Colqu- 
houn, Freda Cupples, Dwayne 
Hunter, Daisy Lawrence, Ross 
McLaughlin, Joseph Miller, Wil- 
Mam Robinson. 

UI ACADEMIC--Audrey Baker, 
Betty Bergeron, Norman Clarke, 


Jean Parker, Bert Styles, Mar- 
garet Mary Tonkin, Shirley Wil- 
son. 


Myrtle “Duller Teddy George. 
Jack Hooey, Helen Reble, Inez 
Smith, Nelson Wedge, Olga Wi- 
truk, Glen Wilson. 


~~ 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
will work far better f- they gre 
allowed to, do something they 
want to do—allowed to take the 


Initiative. Let them illustrate 
when they cannot write. 

. They are interested in sports, 
they will want to know the lan- 
guage of thelr sports, Many of 
them enter school late and that 
means a still further adaptation. 
of vocabulary. ‘They do not 
want baby words. They want to 
do what theysee the other fel- 
lows in the regular grades do- 
ing. 

‘They-are interested in outdoor 
life: they like to learn the name; 
of the things out of doors. We 
live on a farm and have large 

~ grounds and this spring one of 
the classes began spring pro- 
jects. The teacher, had shown 
them pictures that pertained to 
spring. They had a picture of 
dandelions and were very much 
Interested in telling her they 
had seen a dandelion. It was 
«very early and the teacher didn’t 
believe them. They ted her 
around to the South end of the 
building and there was the 
dandelion. 

‘They are interested in the 
weather. They know where to 
find-the weather forecast in the 
newspaper and the first thing 
they do when they get the news- 
paper Is to look for it. 

* In writing we have teen using 
manuscript print for beginners. 
1 think most schools use that 
I think it is very important for 
these slower children to write 
extremely well and do every- 
‘thing they do as well as they 
do {t, I do not think a s 
child should be allowed to” get 
away with poor handwriting. 
* He has plenty of time. he does 
not have as much to write. and 
whe should write better. 

These children will probobly 
never read very many book: 
after they leave school. You 
can get amy number of very in- 
teresting books for junior pupils. 
It is not as easy to get books for 
interm&diate and sent age 
pupils who are slow. I wish that 
somebody would take that up. 
and see if we couldn't get bettors 
books for the older ones among 
the slower children. They da 
not want to read baby books but 
they cannot read the language 
of the books adapted to pupils of 
their age. There is a very good 
field there for research. 

These children need to be able 
to read signs on the streets./'so 
that when they leave school they 
can look after themselves. obey 
traffic rules and regulations and 
keep out of jail. 

‘They like to read the funny 
papers. of course all children do. 
Last year we had a slow class in” 
the senior departmen: who reed 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol". It 
was published in o 
pers in tustrativ 
regular run of funnies 
enjoyed it and followed 
story, They never in t 
world would: get the stofy 
reading the book _T 
ticle in the Volta Re 
interesting article. 

. Suggested 0 
make use of that wa 


They 
the 
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ing deaf to read if we could find 
better subject matter than is 
offered in the funny papers. 

‘These children need questions. 
‘They need to have 2 good deal 
of time spent on personal ques- 
tions, sych as, What is your 
fame? How old are you? What 
is your address? etc. When they 
go out to hunt a job they have 
to fill in'an application form and 
they must know these questions 
and know them well. That ts 
another reason why they should 
write well and they should learn 
to write small as well as large 
so that they can adapt thelr 
writing to the requirements of 
the application form and do it 
neatly. 

In our school we list the mail 
every morning and the children 
come out into the hall to meet 
me and ask “Who got a letter? 
or “Who got a postcard?” Even 
the smallest ones. the little six 
and seven year olds think they 
are rather smart-when they can 
go back and tell the teacher. I 
would rather have that from a 
child “Who got a letter?” than 
six pages of drill questions on 
Who? Who? Who? no matter 
how honestly tt was done. The 
first time I sald “I don’t know” 
or I forget” they looked at me as 
{f that were a perfectly incred- 
ible thing. That was a new one 
to them. When another day I 
told them that I did not know 
that I had not vet seen the mail. 
they wanted to know “Did you 
forget?” The point I want to 
emphasize here is that the lang- 
glage yeu teach them is some- 
thing they are going to need. 

Please keep my text in mind 
“Teach as though you taught 
net” and remember that these 
are boys and girls not classes. 

re eegee 
FRAT CONVENTION 
10-15, 1939 

Beginning on Sept. 8 the 
Grand President accompanied by 
his better half, made an auto 
trip into Canada in connection 
with the 1939 convention of the 
Grand Division in Toronto and 
the establishment of the four 
new Divisions~in the Province 
of Ontario. 

Al the Hotel Statler in Detroit 
on tie evening of the 8th he had 
the pleasure of meeting with the 
leaders of Division No. 2 there, 
koing over with them the situa- 
tion in the’ recruiting of new 
members. and discussing ques- 
Hons of poliey and procedure. 

The 9th and 10th were spent 
in Toronto. A complimentary 
suite of rooms was placed at our 
disposal by the Royal York Hotel, 
which will be headquarters of 
the 1939 convention. An execu- 
Uve ‘session was held with the 
Convention Local committee, at 
which arrangements for the con- 
vention week were gone Into at 
considerable tength, and a ten- 
tative program of social events 
was considered. After conferr- 
ing with the Royal Hotel mana- 
gement and its Convention Bu- 
u. it was found that the week 
{ July 10-15, 1939. has no other 
tion scheduled. and this 
wus selected subject to the 
“approval of the Board. whieh has 
cen given. Ina later issue 
HE FRAT. arfoutline of the 
+ program for conven- 
ton week wil be published. 


Ata conference with Manager 
Johnson of the Royal York and 
Convention Director Street, in 
company: with Local Committee 
Chairman Reeves, very satis- 
factory arrangements were made 
for the registering and assign- 
ment of rooms to delegates, rates 
for rooms, printing, banquet 
menu, etc. In due time, THE 
FRAT will give a ist of room 
rates and other information. 


‘The Royal York in Toronto is 
the largest hotel in the British 
Empire, containing 1,200 rooms 
each with bath, at rates that 
must BE considered moderate for 
the fine service rendered. On its 
convention floor it has accom~- 
modation for 5,000 persons. and 
‘a banquet capacity for 3.000. It 
has large dining rooms serving 
excellent. meals at moderate 
prices. The hotel management 
and staff are exceedingly cour- 
teous and competent. Our con- 
vention delegates and visitors 
are assured of splendid service 
in all,respects. Delegates and 
officers will*be required to pa- 
tronize this hotel. and we ex- 
pect a large number of visitors to 
the convention will secure ac- 
commodations there. Room re- 
servations may be made in ad- 
vanee. Reservation cards. will 
be provided later for all who de- 
sire them. 


On the afternoon of the 10th, 
Convention. Chairman Reeves 
and his wife very kindly conduc- 
ted us through the Canadian Na- 
tlonal Exhibition. a permanent 
exposition with permanent 
buildings. giving exhibits 
through every summer of Cana- 
dian products. It ls akin to 2 
world’s fair, and can give some 
of our so-called events of this 
nature very stiff competition. It 
draws visitors from all over the 
world. We were particularly in- 
terested in the horse pavilions. 
of which there are several. and 
the exhibitions of driving. jump- 
ing. ete., that are given- daily. 
Chairman Reeves and his com- 
mittee contemplate getting the 
Exposition to set aside one day 
during our convention, naming 
it “NFSD DAY.” and reserving 
the big athletic field and an ad- 
Jacent bullding for games. etc. 


On the 1ith, the 300-mile trip 
north to Ottawa was made. Vice 
President Shilton belng taken a- 
jong, not only for ballast but to 
help install the new Divisions a- 
long the route. He was very 
helpful in both respects. Ottawa 
Division No. 122 was given Its 
charter on the 12th. Brother 
Dallaire personally conducted us 
on a tour of the capital city. and 
we later paid our respects to 
the Dominion Parliament. Fol- 
lowing the installation, the la- 
dies of the new Division served 
refreshraents, With Brothers 
Huband, Ford, and Dallaire at 
the helm In Ottawa. we expect 
No. 122 to hold its own with the 
other members of our Division 
family. 


‘The 340-mile run from Ottawa 
to Hamilton was made on the 
13th, skirting Toronto without 
stopping there. Brothér and 
Mrs. Gleadow and daughter wel- 
comed us with a dinner down- 
town, and Hamilton Division No 
120 installed during the 


evening with a crowd some 125 
on.hand to witness the cere- 
mony. Following this, the la- 


dies of the new Division did the . 


honors with the refreshments, 
Brothers Gleadow. Manging. 
Moreland, and other excellent 
officers heading the new Divi- 
sion insire growth and prosper!- 
ty for No. 120. 

The jump to Kitchener was 
made onthe 14th, At the K. of 
P, Hall that evening, Kitchener 
Division No. 121, was properly 
Installed before a crowd of 
friends and well wishers, The 
new Division almost beat the 
starting gun by admitting a new 
member on the spot. We call 
that quick action. Keep it up. 
boys. ‘Lhe new Treasurer, Broth- 
er Hagen was kept busy all even- 
Ing accepting dues from his 
members. Those Kitchener boys 
are solld, substantial citizens, 
and Brothers Martin, Williams, 
Hagen and the other officers 
mean to keep Klichener on the 
Division map. The ladies of the 
Division had charge of the re- 
freshments. 

White we were in Toronto, ar- 
rangements were also made for 
the organization of Toronto Di- 
vision No. 123. A charter wit! be 
granted this new division until 
as of October 1, on which date 
It will begin operations. 

We are very glad that these 
new Divisions have materialized 
in Ontario. It has insured the 
1939 convention's being held in 
Toronto. We are encouraged 
to believe that the movement 
wilt give.an impetus to our work 
in the Dominion. The value of 
Divisions In centers of deaf po- 
putation cannot be over estima- 
ted. We feel that with the in- 
crease in the number of Divi- 
sions in Canada we shall be able 
ultimately to increase our mem~- 
kership in the Dominion to 
maximum strength.—The Frat. 
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DEAF WORKERS MAKE GOOD 
The New York Times quotes 


A. G, Hoffman. president of the. 


Midwest Radio Corporation of 
Cincinnatl which employs more 
than a score of deaf people as 
saying that deaf people are 
among their finest factory wor- 
kers. 7 

“Work records show this group 
approaches a high degree in abil- 
ily and reliability.” Mr. Hoffman 
said. “Many applicants for Jobs, 
particularly In the assembly line. 
are unable to master the work, 
which requires a good eye and 
delicate hand. Deaf people, 
however. almost without excep- 
tlon have quickly learned their 
Jobs. 

The Times says some people 
think deaf workers are adap- 
table because thelr physical 


chandicap prevents them from 


belng distracted from their work, 
Mr, Hoffman does not agree with 
this theory, He thinks physl- 
cally handicapped people are 
more earnest about thelr work, 
Since their opportunities are li- 
mited. tify have found it to 
their advantage to make the 
mort of every opportunity, he 
velieves. He takes the position 
that they have “a sort of ferce 
pride in being able to mevt and 
surmount obstacles.” > 
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©, A. D. CONVENTION 
‘Continued from page 1) 
Monday. June 20th, 

‘Phe morning session was initiated 
by the reading of the minutes of the 
previows contention. This step was 
fakin as a precedent to be made a 
model for’ “future conventions. It 
Sas Roped that in this way costly 
mistakes cocld be prevented in car- 
tring on the -discasion from * the 
previoys convention, ‘ 

fn Uhe.rnterval the Secretary read 
messes of ecectine from Mrs, A. 
TL. Cook, of Winnipeg, and Rev. Ed: 
Mant 1. Khippert of Jesuit Seminary 
GF Philosophy. Toronto. 

a Treaster 171, Lloyd then stepp> 

ind te submit the fnanent 
wat pt the O, A.D, white was 
itt much uiterest. He 
oi present at Bhanclal Sweet 
Cevond of debls, with a bdy sumo 
tenis wah ahd at considerable 
Pies Go ek money invested Ey Tne 
lave shares i 

The tollonint 
leporto in betel 


Treasitrer Lloyd's 


Cah Balance 
Cash dn hand, duly 4, 36 $1619.41 
Expenditures $1452.33 
Lotinor an Bank to date § 193.08 

Anets 

200 states, Holincer Gold Mines 
'$1400.00 
L& 
$1050.00 


al $2450.09 
AN Rosnick and V. 
@ thar Uney had no 
with the financial book + 
ick commented, however, on 

bi vest 
the values of 
“to rapid te 
oa the market. Thstead of 
thi. he avi ed nae In govern 
ment b would eve a 
toads micome, even if 


on ihe 

were 
i Mr. Peikott 
money with. 
for 


Some 


D and the if 
wed t 


tothe OAD) Mr Shilton. i 
the WALT Db. remark 
had authorised the sum 
phe HA 


refactors 
sas being done he had 
weality of amalwas 
A’LD, and 0. A, D 
the Hamulton Conver 
ch ehreuneh aad~ 
the Oo AL Dow 
body cannot ad= 


Pg adiasic a ath meer” 
hed bees coieir ae the HAL TD. 
He QgneuItis ange How 
si Bl A mais hy 
finduete mem 
eatuled is Wh Ware 

an tie iene Sun Ne 


Sfom the OAD. The 
jun 
+ Chauman ot 
Soncht torward 
important 


Det Poet 


Late 
since then, 
meted abs 


eieelt tad 


the 


sie proved & 
petplesawe 


He stated that he would ‘send one 
‘af his assistants to the Belleville 
Schoo! to study its vocational de- 
partment. and then to various 
places of work to verify the facts 
Set forth in-the petition of this de- 
putation, This assistant has since 
paid a vistt to the School. Upan his 
Tepori.to the Hon, Mr, MacBride was 
to depend the decision of the Cabinet 
on the creation of a placement of- 
ficer for the deaf in Ontario, But 
unfortunately thisy gentlentin died 
suddenly of May 28th, a serious 
set-back to our’ hopes. as we hud 
come to. reenrd him as: aur real 
friend and backer. Ax yet We know 
not what todo, but T think we ought 
ty pay a vihtt to whoever may Lake 
Hon, Mr. MeBride’s place. 
again [ay our petit 
soon after (ns col 
ventent.” : 


‘At the Hamilton Consention, 1 
was agreed that the -Assox 
should lay aside $289.00 cash 
feecial {und for the remuneration of 
anyone finding a job fer some deaf 
tnemployed person, with ten dol- 
Jars an each ease, with the undey 
Standing that this money’ be refun- 
ded. in small instalments if desired 
to the fund, by the person 
received that Job ind made good in 
It, Durie the.past two years, thir 
Opportunity has nut been utilized. +0 
that the find is sill intact. Vou 
decision 1s. being . respec 
for in Tesard 10 Hts dispos 
Last July, 1 went to the Convens 
ton of the National Association ut 
the, Beatin Chicaxo especially, te 
Hudy the rezorts of the various 2 
kor Bureaux for the Deaf in th 
United States, and to talk over wih 
tho'e in active charge ‘of the same 
T learned much of value, whieh bay 
Hiengthened me im mg behet of th 
ty of a deat labor bureat 1 Ose 


a before han, 


“Unemployment continues to be 
puzzling problem with ts, and tt 
Pathelir to see so many able-bodied 
deat willing fo work, and: stil ane 
‘Our recent sur= 
the 


anrwers mdicate that 
five pereent of work 
are out of employmens and 
fe rorking work somenne 

dag result way seen oh th 

ot The deat an the State of Py 
yania, taken not Toni ae” 


Ala recent Executive mee ung, a 
wits decided "to hi to the 
Workmeits Compensation Board, 

Hota sare compu a 

istic record of all accidents 
tually cated by partial 

Srd aise be full deafness 1 once 


asked The Board tor otieh a 
Dut Was surprised ty its tepl 
it had no statistics schateer ay 
are ty dleaftiess playing a part int 
T trust this request wll 
be a wrefa} factor a The interest of 
deaf employment as suppe:ttions, 
and titginded tears af emplorers of 


Tabor been hichly immical te 
thr et the deal fudiue 
work ar 

“An elmns, Yate to warn alt the 


af abet hédywe thea wes A 
heavy reresson is eon am 
rive aiid ind 


c qesent, and 
Regn to feel ibs eltects | Whee 
Ther i sei) become really: rereas or 
tot. tine alone vail tell tt i ty be 


hoped that the deat can hold ther 
nm dutine Nu ceneral set-back. 


and that i wil pars cethoat 
much | seTios consequenres anys, 
where. ‘ 

President Shiltan commented tus 


ther on Oy 
ses af the 


recent cmiployiment sure 
Ontiaie dest. Me ree 
the cost of Qe 


surtex, 
entirnly by the 
jane part of th 

by Stipermtende 
dbs Mr Lally, vecational rule 
dance ficer of the Ontario Sto! 


rethe Deaf He santed tie deat 
feel that they owed. these Ovo 
entienen a del) of eratitude, Turns 


ty Mr 
to present 


Hadls he reanetee him 
BS reper! on the sare 


epynie 
nua ledte 


fully asked 


‘THE CANADIAN 


which has been published in the 
June issue of the Canadian,. He ¢x- 
pressed some disappointment, how. 
ever, In that to date only about » 
Ay percent retucn hid been mude. 
He urged those deaf who had not 
done 0 to Bl iu and return the 
forms. sd to request their friends 
to do likewise, Th addition’ to the 
Account of the survey, Me. Lally 
mentianed the ways IT which  ¥ 
cational Gaining has bees greatly 
extended i recert years at the O. 
S. D,. also Une mettiods which have 
been -evolved to. properly evaluate 
the ability and training of cach boy 
and eirl 

Mr, Lally addressed iis. ainbenee 
as follows: 
Mr. Chaurman, Lash 
men: \ 

oThe sure the deat of Nh 
Province of Ontario bits been maids 
possible only by the close cu-gperat: 
Thon existing between tHE WAITS of 
the Ontario Asoctation of the Desf, 
nd the Superintendent of the 
hool for the Deaf under te De- 
partment of Education, May T ex~ 
Tress ins pegsonal appresiation to 
Ihe officers of the O. A. D.."and partie 
cularly to the President, Mr, J. Shil- 

nd to Mr, David PetkotT, Ut 

Serretaty. Both of these men hav 
Zided by augcestions and bs supply 


and 


entles 


tne the names, and address 
have 


shown a willingness 10 
ate that could not be 
Thanks are kewie eatended 40 
tha:e who completed the, question 
nalre form, and helped others to dy 
mn 

Tord, E would ask the ve 
ton uf all those 
THAT We AY Tey 
stunames 
perecent rein to 
questionnaire, “The list) of eddte 
pes from Stich 1 warked numbered 
teen Hundred. people who 
hou at some Une 
boul a Wis 
een matte, “Teue. the: 
have moved to other 


tnd 


ory 
many who 


lated 
Tire number who are hyme 1 
fatie und whe hase not aly 
On the latest revised Jet the 
Bout one hundred ho 3 
tame peronally, but whe wre saa= 
Haently not inowar te the aficer 
Cthe ©, AD. and for that 164 ot 
Aeaditicult to contact hem 
Tom a kine thi 
arselves ta 


every deaf peron wham Nau 
will tnase a return” 

a ps 
te senda farm ta ever 
pttended thins ocho 
ded Was Scho fos 
eleven, et ikelve \ 


with the Entrance. fom i 
Shoal toute. Sith diplomas from 
the Academm department “aud soe 
snonal departinent. Others a= 
tended this school for as pezied ot 
frat une te tone Sot did 
pet game ty selow DL they we 
youn men ath ve when 
extremely ait te teach, 
a Others th sho did 


eothe a to beneht fo 
eAteut from the sear an fe 
pothey were here AN thes mnt 
Kept an mained an ostrsdenns 


stiomnate, Kot 
wot whol it 
nied Wete fo: 
one or wate Me suns probably 
arained Gs ane at the shops for an 
ha or ant hat 
sehoak day, and on 

Tearned 
howl Suci, of 
ter fut rehab: 


tuples ta 


ond 


mation, This, considering tie re 
fomust ke borae in mund that the 
Hzures compiled must be 


proximate 
TAR putpose of suictia 
efold. Ast, it dues pr 
ation of the De 
siformation 
men aTuation 
oes i 
a 


gard to the empl 
the proviniees and 


[ated Hom the nett 
inate sins 


yh 


weet Niet et “Cone 


son 


J 


Number of married men steadily em- 


ployed. 107—50%, 
Number of single girls réplying, 
115 


Number of single girls*svork~ 
ing ‘mot at home! 44. 
Number of single men replying 


5% 


263 
Number of sinele men steadily 
employed 101. 


Total number of men replied 
465 
Total number of men const- 
dered unemployable 27 
‘Total number of men consider 
ed employable 46 
Total number of men st 
employed 208 
Number of men who fll wel 
The sume (rade as they 
Warned at sche 
‘rade learned Number 
school who surked 
at Uns trade 


490, 


Bakine 10 
Burberine 7 
Business 
Caretakine 
Purine 
salut 
Cleantn 
Printing 
Shoematin: 
Commercial Art 
pentry 
Number with both 
ine 
ber wiht 


A Presi 
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Sumber with one parent a 
at reported 
Gmbes aKhIne att 
Sriniber Wavins, oF 
er anyolved th accident 
sea aceidents 6 
dont. th which th 
aan 
ewe where a cullst es 
the sequel the deaf person involved 
ry abealved of blame and asarded 
mites 
“Other fenses mt be cums 
yaled fram: the replies. bat as the 
Unisinal reply was in every ease for 
seid To the President of te One 


ti 


Hanis Anorktt te Deal. th 
cher nm comm “sneh 
feures them: ely 


This seotk has in th 
 cune su tor 
the alove fivute 
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main bee 
and felt 
shank serve 
convention 


they were all has Howes po ori) 
om te angnie ih aby the: tate sates 
of seheol” 


te cone yee ar 
at at aati atl soc us 

Nhe Shek hewn 

What promtess Bas bers anade tte th 
past few sean an ariansenient 
Attiorss 


Mretuht ante ettert svtile Ot 
y genni cuperniteadnt 
Varvs and eats Wad aun ave 
emi etied af about tive ta: Hse 
yd caneshalf hears per day ‘The 
Wank consisted ah pa 
hormaking, and carpentry for 
hows. tavether ath at enurse 1 
wat trannies, Fer the surly there 
star ain cookies, with 4 
pie Latinas sen 
oToeday ingttuetion i 
ue ureater "anim 
The ee sey 


rie 
ot 


sshat ps beige ottered ta th 

sual sturds 

Dresinaking, Seu, Power operate 
Chinune and 0 Manual 


Tram, Bu 
dance, 


Carpentry: 
Weestainke 


panier 


ing A Eabutype, Shows 
jaune, Bakine. Beauty Culture, 
Home. Sarsing, Cate 


Foods & Hormemakiae. 
Commercial AP 
“A child on enter 
school hh 
wn 


the unter: 
aty mentite 
‘Traine oF 
thirty-tive 
vorationiti 


Houehotd 
each day a oe 


wroup. and thintyafive 
minutes cach week in vacational 
ravlahes anctrietion “The remagtie 
the part of the schoot «ay, which ty 
AX oats. be spent 
seork anthmetic Es 


penne atid 
abt cay enter 


the ace ot 1 
chon ay my aca 
Encieh, and Sa+ 


avanane three 
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Iromedintely after lune the nit but vhich on investigation was Toronto this yeur, IC is planned to 
sContinied from pace jority of the delegates Neaded for Une fagind that they were really hard- have bays and giris operating mach 
hours he spends inthis special vora- back campus where baseball games nt persons, “There inery, that exhibition visitors may see 
tional work combined: with. thitty= were played and a series of novelty vast: dite between ‘Te how competent deaf boys und: Ruts 
five minutes cach week i field events aroused much amuse persons nd abso are.” 
Lath rhythm, and. busines! practice, ment amd at spirit of competion far sieht te propel their cars, as | 2’ Mise Ford has explained ta you 
Soho recrentionat period Is inecharge the prizes offered. ‘Thits retreshed i pared with hard-uf-hearing, who ate ry. methody of teachings Ute deat mn 
La, atMfutly qualiNed instructors so Uiat mind. and physically exercised. th fet that Unis school. ‘The progress made by 
+ delegates returned ty supper and he id the pupils depends not only on meth= 
Evening business sessian, ods of tearing, but an Uhe ake at 
The session way opened by a8 ure amportant Uhar alieh the-pupils are admitted and on 
int Upon chances for employs qyyazation sasen by the Rev, A. M on othe tans, and: ther abiity to receive instruction, 
Tent by the ‘special contacts i Gowan, and after Unis: the minty ns of our pupils are admitted at 
alters and by the well developed Gt the. preceding session Were re ae of Unfortunate 
physique attained.” . viewed, ai Uo hot enter 
The. special Vorational work is- "phe Convention was awek Wn Tas i Pt wedves te 


0, 8. D. CONVENTIO} 


* planned ta extend over a period of jy Uae recommendation of The AW Gear ainan San th hay eof: ES ob ian e alder 
from Three fo four years, TT titi Corgi bere TEC EET eee eee nee ee uaee ttuMls He sen wequaue a wad eottanitne 
speed Calleime period for those pe gnvested 1m runes TAL ee ential be AR Enrieh tanraas 

Who fraduate and who show: pras Landy, Acveptatn Le ne Bye An the RAI schools far He 


teach peers and hipereadit 
Sie and line ane 


mie Ot abtaning special benefit (ye cPreasurer's repart 
from intense work, Our myar Oy 1 
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MRE? 


“ATION 


Twit eloe ser Chr 
notdays Oa 


“AE CHRISTMAS 


on Wednesd: 
wer st, or 
ie, Devember 


‘Thursday 
nd 


A texeher wail oe 
Terente with 
will 


2 tA Bs 
we children and 
soreturn trom Torants 
he cluldren on the train 
‘Toronto at"155 BM. on 
Janunry Sed. On all 
uns the chiidien will be 
raree qt Une conduetors 

Chuldien wil be put on the 
an Belewile and. buses 
wtthe teens when pup.ds 
the sehoe 
sibility tor 


dasames 
ne satety 


ren ate 
sary ile rents 
Ihay hare by money order 
A notte: He stperun= 
Teale) not | pets Menadity 
ber Soh 


ne. at 
tu send 


uate 


an heme for 
whe 


stinas but those have 
lone destances to t ther 
the tagn or from he train 

1 Lomes. showid remain at 
the school Childgen sheutd net 
0 teu linne where uther enit- 
pal bee 


return 
it danger of mnteetian a 


hottie tees. Chr 
and entertanme 
iw provided at the school durin 
the ys. Parents and 
ed tO dosint bY 
stor the Christ- 


‘5. pietur 
es and sles 
pat b 


hs 


perish- 
Apples ant 


guod oranges nusy -be sent. ln 
the buges 4b buxes 
should be 


oe 
fay. December } 
Extra parcel 
b buy presents tor eb: 
wha Have ne parents, ar 
nether peasants, dee ty 


op money ait 


most suitable, 


ceive Christmas gifts will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Address all parcels and boxes 
to the child, Ontarlo School for 
the Deaf, Belleville. Ontario. 
Extra parcels should be address- 
ed to the Superintendent. 

W. J. MORRISON. 
Superintendent. 


‘The Honou 


le L. J. Simpson 


MISIT OF THE HONG 
1. J. SIMPSON, M. 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION 

On the evening of Monday. 
ster Tih. tae Honourable 
L. J. Simpson, Minister of 
duextion, was uest of the 
Reiteville Board of Education at 
a complimentary banguet given 
im the Collegiate Institute. Dur- 
mg the day Dr. and Mrs. Simp- 
son Visited the Ontario School 
for the Deaf and vbserved the 
work being done by the pupils in 
the ckiss-rooms and shoys. Dr. 
Simpson wlsu inspected the dor- 
es und farm buildines. 
rhoon Dr. and 
noon witnessed 


Our + 
4 and 


hh infere, 


stastic. ‘The following ri 
the peared on 

the sports p 

Intelliveneer 


Di-playine ther phystesdt al 
athietie abihity approval 
of the Hon LJ Simpson. MD. 
Manis Band Mex: 
a NX-man rig 
fous played betwe 
the stndent. Ag the 

er UT De 
Meltey 
sed oat 
by the M 
cation Mr. $ 
EK Ane. Ty 
Clisses a Ontar 


ven: Hue 


hon= 


red meet were e carted tet 
held by W 
intendent 

Six-man 
sion of the 
to be pl hools and 
colle: as being 
tried Tevs. 


nd 
the Dest this 


the Ontario Schoal for 
The physi- 
institu 


ddamentee 


1S 4 
of the 
DB. upen 


Mr Simpson 
fan tae ma 


and voiced favourable comment 
on the work being done among 
the deaf pupils of Ontario. 

During the altefnoon Dr. 
Simpson was introduced to the 
teachers by the Superintendent. 
He expressed his gratitude: for 
the work being done by the tea- 
chérs and relterated nis convie~ 
tion stated on a previous visit 
that he considers the handicap 
of-deaffiess as great as that of 
blindness. 

Speaking at tne banquet in 
the Collegiate Institute in the 
evening The Minister referred to 
his visit to the O. S. D. andais 
reported in the Ontario-Intelll- 
geneer thus. “Dr. Simpson told 
of his afternoon visit'Yo the On- 
tarlo School for the Deaf. where 
in company with the Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Morrison, he made 
a full inspection of that insti- 
tution, He congratulated Mr. 
Morrison on his excellent work 
at that school." 

Dr. Simpson, Mrs. Simpson and 
Dr. Amoss arrived at the school 
tefole noon and had lunch at 
Ure Superintendent's: residence 
as the guests of Mre and, Mrs. 
Morrison. c 

—— 

ASSOCIATION MEETING 

The teachers of the Associa- 
tion, with the staff of Albprt~ 
College and 30 0. S. D. pupits as 
their guests, enjoyed a rare treat 
on Monday. October 17, in hay- 
ing Mrs. Nellie McClung. speak 
to them for a short time. 

Mr. Morrison introduced the 
speaker in a (ew well-chosen re- 
marks, 

Mrs. McChing said that it had 
na pleasure to see the work 
of the school and to note: the 
happy smiling faces of the chil- 
dren, She congratulated the 
teachers Gn their choice of work 
in selecting the really hard job 
of showing that the seemingly 
impossible can he done. 


‘Mrs. McClung told of ber first 
writing and 


attempts at how 
through 
finally came to write. 


Seeds in Danny.” 


Albert College. Belleville. 
stated rang a bell in her memory 
for her only Public School tea- 
had been a student there. 
ppreeiation of Mrs. MeClung 
on behalf of her audience was 
voiced by the superintendent. - 


she 


ard brought greetings 
n Albert College. He recalled 
vonw earlier associations with 
Mrs. MeChing in the West. 


‘The meeting closed by singing 


National Anthenmn. after 
whith all the pleasure ot 


“.meeting Mrs. McClung person- 


ally. 
——— oo, 


TRIBUTE TO FORMER EDITOR 

‘Mr. and Mrs. George F. Stew. 
srt of Belleville. Ontario. ceie- 
brated their Golden Wedding 
anniversary on October 14th. 
4s editor of a lead- 
ing Canadian daily at the time 
he was induced by the late Dr. 
Mathieson to accept a position as 
teacher in the Ontario School 
for the Deaf. and editor of the 
school paper, The Canadian. 
He served in both capacities for 
jolly-three years, resign a 
7 

j 


year or two ago, after a very suc- 
cesstul career. Mr. Stewart was 
a gentleman of scholarly taste: 
a graceful writer. and made his 
paper one of the best of the 1. p. 
{. As a member of the Old Guard 
we extend congratulations to 
Mr. and Mrs. Stewart from 
friends and former associates on 
this side of the line, and wish 
for them many more happy years 
together. 
—The Kentucky Standard. 
eee SS 
NEW N, F. S. 0), DIVISION 
FORMED IN CANADA 
Hamilton Division. No. 120 
A very pleasant meeting took 
place on the evening of Septem- 
ber 12th, in the James Street. 
Orange Hall, when the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deat 
met for the purpose of institut- 
Ing a new division of this soclet: 
This is the only fraternal orga- 
nization ‘in Hamilton that is 
conducted entirely by the deal, 
The N. F. 8. D. Grand Prest- 
dent of Chicago and the Grand 
Vice-President of Toronto were 
present 10 conduct the Institut- 
ing and Installation of officers, 
assisted by Bro. Baskerville. 
Bro. Roberts. Grand President 
presented the newly elected pre- 
rident, Bro. NL. Geadow. with 


the Charter cf Mis new Division 
No.' 120. Bro. Shilton, Grand 
Vice-President, also presented 


a cheque from Toronto Division, 
No. 98. to open the new division's 
bank account, along with their 
best wishes for the new Diviston, 
Bro, N. L. Gleadow responded, 
expressing the appreciition of 
the Loca! Division 

_ The installed officers were as 
follows: N. J. Gleadow, pre: 
cident: J. Taylor. vice-president; 
M. J. Moreland, treasurer; ©. R, 
Manning. secretary; H. Breen, 


director: .M. C. Harris, sergeant 
at-arms. The three truste © 
D. Armes, G. Webb and A. Me- 
shane, 


Bros. Roberts, Shalt, Peikat 
Forrester and Mr C. W. Manning 
and Mesdames Roberts and Doy= 
ie all gave a few well chosen re- 
s, and all joined in congra- 
tulating the new officers and 
wished for them suecess in their 
hew work. ‘The meeting closed, 
and refreshments w served by 
Mesdames Gleadow, Harris, Tay= 
lor, Breen and Manning. 
Russell Mannine, 
Srerolary 


Reglonal Conference of the 
hers of He:lth and Phy 
Education was held on Wednes- 
day night, Nov. 9, in Belleville 
Collegiate. Representatives from 
Picton. Stirling. Brighton and 
nearby centres were present and 
a discussion of various problems 
and methods was lead by Mr. 
George Laughlin of the B,C, I. 
and V. §. 

Further conferences. will be 
held later in the year for the 
mutual assist 1 teachers, 
of Health Edu- 
cation 


Se 
There should be a thread of 
rol in every Iesson. 


r Ulaly Eavte 


‘Ontarlo Association of the Meat 
OFFICERS - 

Honorary Patron! W. J. Morrison, 
Bellevite, 

Honorary President: 
\ Belleville. 

President: David Petkotl, Toronto, 


¥. Vice-President: N, L, Gleadaw, Ham- 
itton. 
Secretary: Victor Shanks, Toronta, 
‘Treasurer: I. J. Lloyd, Brantford. 
Directors: J. T. Shilton, Toronto; 
R.E. McBrien, Peterboro: Joseph 
Rosnick, Toranta. 


G, P., Stewart, 


THECANADIAN 


SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
happiness Is found In mak- 
ing others happy.” 


DECEMBER. 1938 


We are pleased to publish in 
Unis issue a report of the O A.D. 
Convention written by the Se- 
cretary of the Ontario Associa- 
ton of the Deaf. We regret that 
it wax not possiole to have this 
leport appear in an cartier issue, 


The next issue of Uae Canadian 
will be mailed on or about Febru- 
ary Ist. Owing to the Christ- 
mas vacation from December 
22nd to ‘January 3rd, it is not 
possible to set up and print The 
Canadian for tne month of 
January. 

pa aS 
ANNUAL SENIOR MAL 

LOWE'EN PARTY 

Our Anmiat Hallowe'en party 
was Held in the assembly room: 
AL 8B o'clock on Saturday night, 
Vctober 29,1938. 

We were surprised w 
many funny and orginal cos- 
tumes. Even Wimpy and Popeye 
were at the party. There w; 
donkey, 4 dinosaur and a soldier, 
a rabbit and many other cos- 
tumes made by pupils during the 


earlier S pelore the party. 


OUR 


30 


were pen; then the 
sted sturted tl hall 
past eight, ‘Then all of us went 
to change eloties. and soon en- 
ugh he were started. 
We 
boost Man's Walk, 
we W: Ball Rong Re- 
‘Orange Rolling Relay.” 
Handkeretnel Spateh. 


estmies were full OF ex= 
cHtement for every pupil and the 
visitors at our party, When the 
ganies were allover the Tune, 
commutes served the pupils and 
visitors. T helped serve, We 
had sandwiches, puneh, tarts, 
doughnuts, candy and apples for 
lunch. Mr. Morrison then gave 
the prizes to the winners, 

‘The winners were Best Dressed 
Girl. Edna Donald, an arab; 
Most Original Girt, Opal MeDo- 
a rabbit: Best Comte Girl, 
Margaret Ferguson, an old wo- 
man, Best Dressed Boy, Carder 
Wilson. chinese farmer; Most 
Original Boy. Dan Bostnari and 
Arthur Ha dinosaur; and 
iibert Marshall 
1 driver. 


Aber Uhat we sang “God Save 
‘The King” Then we; the tunel. 
committer, had aur hineb ty Miss 
Jraty's rien, oy # 


THE CANADIAN . 


Alter we had our lunch all of 
us went over to the residence, 
Jumped into bed and never woke 
up Ull morning. We all had a 
good time and we thank the 
teachers for their kindness for 
arranging the party for us. 

—Tom Blower 4.A, 
oem 

THE HALLOWE'EN PARTY 

Intermediate School 

Last Monday was October 31. 
It was Hallowe'en. The Seniors 
had a party on’ October 29. We 
had a party on November 5. We 
had our party in the assembly 
room. The assembly room was 
decorated with Jack-o-lanterns, 
witches, owls. black cats, a big 
splder, skeletons and stigar’cane, 


After supper we went to the 
residence. We dressed for the 
We dressed up. I dresy 
sa flower girl I wore a 
long blue dres? with flowers on 
21. a box of flowers, a red bonnet, 
blue slippers and white stocking: 


We had. many games. We 
ed volley-ball with balloons, 
My team lost. We played sweep 
the balloons, My team won. We 
carried peanuts ona knife. My 
team lost. We played cat and 
mouse. We had a peamit se- 
rambl 
nuts and we tried to get them. 
kot two peanuts. We had hineh. 


We had doughnuts, pumpkin 
pies. apples, candy, and le- 
mionade. I helped serve. 1 
dressed as a flower girl. I won 


Mr. Morrison gave me 


First Steps in Teaching of The 
; Dew Were Demonstrated 


EXHIBITS VIEWED 


First steps in the teaching of 
the deaf were demonstrated be- 
fore a large number of faseina- 
ted visitars to the Ontario School 
for the Deal Wednesday, June's 
when Open House was held at 
institution, Many in the 
city, had asked on previous ne- 
casions to see classtoom work 
done and Wednesday the junior 
rooms were thrown open to the 
public while’ actual classes: were 
in progress, ‘Thus, citiagns saw 


how small tots gain fafhittarity 
With sounds of speech, with the 
processes 
i 


of tip reading and 
arn the midiments of language, 
UL of which, to many of then Is 
y when they come to 


school, 

Vistors sw th 
ads of t 
ation, 
setonce 
the de 
cheir 


newest meth- 
ching the deat ty oper- 
nd-reallzed that white 
is doing great things for 
f. the greatest force for 
dvancément is the un- 
derstanding interest of the 
able teachers who guide 
students thoughout their y 
at the school. The painstaking 
cure Gaken in the training of the 
deaf children by Mr. Morrison, 
superintendent and the mem- 
bers of the staff was reflected in 
the results of the work at term 
end in the junior department 


the 


Many Citizens Present 
A representative gathering of 
eiizens was present during the 


Mr. Clare threw  pea-" 


afternoon and included mem- 
bers of the Grand Jury. 

On Wednesday night an exht- 
bitlon of puplls’ work from the 
Vocational Classes of the schoo! 
was’attended by a large number 
of visitors, In the Assembly 
Hall of the School Mr. Morrison 
welcomed those present and ex- 
plained the nature of the pro- 
Eram which was designed to sti- 
mutate the interest of the chil- 
dren in their work. The annual 
school entertainment had been 
held in the city earlier and there 
would be no program of that na- 
ture in connection With the ex- 
hibition. Mr. Morrison explain- 
ed the various exhibits. Girls 
Letween the ages of twelve and 
fifteen spend seventy minutes 
each day in sewing. foods and 
homemaking departments and 
seniors boys spend three hours 
each day In the shops. 


Dress Parade Given 


A dress parade. demonstration 
of classroom vocational work 
nd exiibits were arranged for 
the visitors and the justifiable 
pride and pleasure the children 
found in the adnuration of the 
guests rewarded them tor the 
arduous time they nad spent in 
their schoo) ‘work all year and 
made those who had been a litle 
S. perhaps. to resolve to 
ter things in the future. 


methods of exhibiting 


‘Abe 
dresses made by the senior clas 


ses was very clever. 
stage setting of an aitist 
the girls modelled the pretty 
fioess they had made. The 
evening scene was in front of 
¢ studio aU Six a.m. and show- 
ed a Broup of happy “workmed 
Wain shovels and rakes off 
mk. ‘the well made khaki 


In the 
studio, 


shuts worn were made by the 


Coats. 
ut drésses, and a wool: suit 
aor juniors were shown an “Hb 
Mos Stroll’ scene. In se 
three. inside the stadia, (rocks 
ob every type were worn by tt 
gulsy who had made t 
Beautifully tintshed. in sty 
siuch reflected the latest trends 
Jur summer, the frorks were a 
pevieet demonstration of what 
the well dressed junior miss will 
Wear this summer, and many in 
the audience envied the 
filing, pertectty « 
or sports wear aternoon “dows 
day” weather, and beach, Four 
tatly in shorts presented a tap 
dance vt the close ef the tash- 
ion show and evinced ‘such pre- 
man their steps that i was 
He inpossible to. belle 
that they were totally deat to 
the music, Miss Grace Conover, 
instiyetress of sewing in the 
senior classes Was in charge of 
the dress parade, assisted by 
Miss Helen Keeler, instructress 
of dancing and Mr. Alee Gordon 
plunist 


INspected Exhibits 
Miowing the parade the itt 
quence had the apportunity of 
inspecting the exhibits arranged 
aovt the auditorium, ‘they ins 


eluded work by the mammal 
tramning tment under Mr. 
Carson Stratton The course 


taken by bows. 11 to 15 sears, 
chides ont Entity wondwork 
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—— a any 


and simple design. paper work, 
simple mechanical drawing, met- 
al work and home mechanies, 


+ The attractive and well finish- 


ed articles on disptay in this 
exhibit showed the very worth- 
while work. that is being done 
here. Of particular Interest to 
the visitors and a great help to 
the boys In thelr orat work, was 
the collection af woods from 
many countries in the world, 
Mr. Stratton had obtained these 
from tropical, European and 
temperate zone countries, and a 
large map. showed Just where 
each specimen had come from, 
Custom made shoes, finished 
under the direction of Mr. 
Thomes Truman showed the 
boys fearing shoe miking have 
become 


fine craftsmen, 
also repair the shoes of 
children attending school. Une 


der Mr. Thomas O'Hara the boys 
learn earpentry on 
Tepsies to the school buildings, 
Chests of dra a gun enp- 
borrd, smoking stand. aak book 
‘ase ete, Were splendidly fa- 
shiened. with fine workmanship 
throughout. The woodworking 
department had a most inter- 
ng exhibit. Here was found 
same high standard of work 
hip in a ereat variety of 
ticles of furniture, lawn 
chairs a bureau, end table sew= 
ing cabinet. china — cabinet 
mone others, Mr Harold 
Vanghan is instructor. This 
completed the exhibit in the 
mbly Hall 


vend 


Clothes Made 
work of interme: 


16 ewe 


ne attention, 
the visitors 
boys shirts. 


ne Lneerie. children’s 
Hocks and aprons ‘were oniy 
thd-articles complet 


An 


nd ot weaving 
padaurs of conkers 
Hers ta the Foods and 
he department which 

in charee of Miss Katherine 
Daly. and the delicious cook 

Tas Metent prong of 
Me skill of the young ladies whe 
te thorouh education in 
homemaking at the sehoot 

The ertranes te the 


power 


vos for all aeastons spect! 
uinty mutes for Christmas and 
nd figures for Hallowe en 
Ae retin of sehoot meture. 
© omert stidies made by) Mr 
Gordon, were mugen audit 
An the Art Room whieh is 
mehit Miss Mabel Cass t+ 
itors saw students engaged in. 
Y painting. stencilling clay, 
astestos model and 
arving, ‘The tinithed 
ATteles about the wall showed: 
igns of tne artistic ability 
Conchiding the exhibits on 
Wednesday night, the Beauty 
Parlour under the direction of 
Mrs. Githert. was in operation 
Here the girls showed that they 


had learned the art of hair 
dressing their finger waves be 

ing very soft and natural mar. * 
celling. manicurmng and tical 


massage, and ther demonst 
fons were almost professional 
The Guitare: Pntetiie 


heer 
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YISIT OF DR. SIMPSON™ 
‘The crowning highlight of O 
5. D, sports caine ‘Monday. Nov. 7 

when we were A y 
preschee of Dr. and Mrs. S' 
son periat contest betwe 
B.C. Land 0. 5, D.. Playing in 


S traditional style the Blue and - 


Gold smashed through for ma~ 
sor -aifter st minute of pkay with 
Graziano m’ possession of The 
The first quarter ended at 
Oarter B.C. T made a beat 
iss und cogverted.  Host- 
ide the second for 0.8. D. 
Altzowsh thy score wis H to LL 
at half time when war vistors 
leit the B.C. 1 bays took advan- 
lage of pianges ter three mer 
touches ial mention slioulé 
ol A Barton a new 
er whe shosed ap excel- 
+ dently on the tarkie, The BCT 
vouch G Latighiin deserves 

much er 


Bis hos 


power: 
minated 
sound drubh 


tee ¢ fon sates ae 


wos 


fine 


OS vs Onerd Mars 


the loan of some O. S. D, players. 
Queen Mary thwarted our attack 
‘on their own grounds to reach a 
1 to btic on Oct, 21 


cinating —& 
Sticks whieh the boys 


Schedules will soon be 
aking and we hope to 
iia few evenly matched teat: 
HC of the hat for this winter's 


Fold boys were geod on the 


On Oeiober 25 QU 
turned the friendly yisit, tO. 
SD. but lackiny 
ching of Mr. Fairman man- 
axed, only te reach a 2 to 2 Ue 

The last Unree 


1 with plenty of 
nts but so far we've 
Llittlessign of either. 
the’ shovels! 


The excellent 


games have re- 


Started by a surprise 
al by J. Brown after 47 seconds 
led the atta 


outside play, Tn October th 


Champianshins Decide 


Kits ah Ue abies: W. Wazeik, 
trst peril. Ql 
ed by putting a 


Uhrangh the sehe~ 


deteating Unt 


D. uprights 
nthe turd alter a seramble G. 
tor the ball 


fine-np consisted of 
rane. Bo May 


shame has been on tae 


otland in pi 


e Suns of En: 
s conquer by the 
of 2 te Dand 1 tot. 


ns et the hitter two: 


ne ter the fine pl 


GIRLS VEHLELICS 
By MALONE 


nes Of Pick-Up- They are steadily gaining con- 


fidence, each girl putting forth 
her best efforts to come out on 
top. Their schedule will be 
completed with the playing of 
one more RAMe At present M. 
Duiler's Eagles have the Owls in 
thelr ctaws, but the Hite Crows 
have succeeded in taking second 
place. 


“Rounders’ 
The girls have found muck 
spurt and exeitement in "Roun 
dors.” another rame sititable for 


sMior teins were arnunized 


foltor 


ts 


yA, Med 
den, J. MeLaren, E. Richard- 
son, B, Wood. D. Antonow, 1. 
Shore, D. Medat, E, Barber, 1 
Harris 
Peis: Mo Krause (ea. Vo Teh 
wrason, BL ¢ "Sale 
minen. BI 
M Charenitl  M 
Eo Stevenson. ®. 


Ro Carnal en E 
E. honald. Bon 
M. Ferguson, 1. Be 
deau. B Thompson. Mo Yur 
ies. O- MacDonald Vo Leslie. 


By alternatiny this sane with 
serail, a lively interest has 


beer mamtahed in both, Five 


games have been played with B 


lowing — ¢lost 
here as yet Une tur the Rue 
les to carry oft the honours. 
Not te be antdone by tiew 
luguer Sisters the Intermed 
spesate interest in 
Their three teins 


Mo Bennetts J 
M butler Eo Barratt 
M Hart, J. MeGu- 
yoC) Parola. Fo Tanpkine. 
AO Bhzuk bi 
Gpaks No Ate 
ley. 0. Wit 


Po Richardsut, 
Fiowers, MoM “Lonkin. Q, Bod 
J Colgniioun, Mo Tnne: 
ko MeMahon 

we omatior Liss 
Otten surprise tie onlooke 
iequentiy: senda bat 
Iesend the ontmost held 


ere te end briny 
inte batter hie ae player 
has been par ent 

‘hat Hits satme Hae ta 
Serge: leatunres hive b 

the better serves nV 
That Dh cient batt 
Pct Hue hand gy Ronnders 
ne developed strenutt sand th 
Voliey Hall serves bate beer 
ster fer at partienarly with 


Volley 
mirther 
fade in the next issu 
i ren and with the ad) 
ay 


we 
Jive, played att 


Vabie Tenis 2 sue nuffe 
pnd pivee canons, Mine arly 
Sghd Mwentyoane Semon 


eranpete tor Hoe Chen 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Stratton—Instructo: 
Boys from the Intermediate 
Department take Manual Train- 
ing... Usually their ages range 
{raj “eleven to fAtteen years« 
Eqch boy receives one hour and 
ten-mbnites per day in the shop: 
‘The course ts divided into three 
years, although some boys leave 
alter the second year and enter 
one of the vocutional shops, ¢ 
‘The following boys dre takINE 
Manwal Training: 
4V_ Donald Moore, Ralph Pretty. 
3A Ronald Hazlitt, Clifford 
Martin, Bert Styles, Robert 
Cheeseman, George Calder, 
2A Norman Clarke, Bert Pol 
Vington. 


1A George Arnold, William Ro~ 
_——— binson, Dwayne Hunter, 
Ross MeLaughiiin, William 
Clark 
2V Gordon Louzon, Keith 
Leitch, Lawrence Bennett 
Know! Gerald 
James Roberto, 
dvddy Clarke. 
gYo Elah Alfred Kenneth Or- 
merad, Isadore Steinbergh, 
Wilfred Raveraft, Norman 
Rose. 
IV, Clifford Ashtey, Flayd Daiz- 


te, Fred Newsome. Laurence 


Charron, Joseph Lamarante, 
Wilfred + LeClaire, Tony 
Sheyek, Douglas Strang 


Gerald Simpson, 
AL may be stated here Unit ihe 
primary object of Ma 


ing is. the development and 
crowth of thp pupil's general 
edu 


droup $V and AA are at pre- 
cent making an end tible, one 
swing. and one an uribrelia 


onp 2A and 1A are making 
hook ends and desning, “hts 
qoup is first vear boys, Urey 
have speat considerable ime at 


coping sie work 
Group 2V and 3V is made up 
of first year, second, yeu and 
Uiurd year mannal framing boys 
“Lhe! second year 
gre making a Ueingular 
Hower atund, The first year 
buys are makine i bread board 
Some in G comaking 
wo ck. athens at 


tea pot 
Qeh protect bernie. Out sper 
ithe points te be studied: eg, The 
end table Unit tie boys in 4V and 
3A are making A study gt 
Wood. some boys aire tsi 
wwond, seme pum. and others 
Douglas Fir Reading at phn. 
Rough cutling and squaring Wp 
to size, Joints, mortise & tennon 
& butt Making patterns, cut- 
ting curves, sunding, elven up 
& clamping: fastening the top: 
Ieanine up Pinishing ostain, 
rhellae, varnish > 

Group projets 


pntertuned 


this year, for example 01 
Indian Lite, pioneer Ife 
indistial or country life. or 
Jumber camp 
A skeleh of work covered 
three 1S ontlined | For 
some classes the course ts ereatly 
simphtied 


T YEA 


consistently 
proper 


sel lesson 
ail yates 


susannie, 


the following tools--as pupil uses 
each: Jack plane, vise, work 
bench, coping saw, brace and 
bit, and counter sink, pliers, 
mallet, screw driver, sloyd knife, 
wing dividers, sundpaper. oil 
stone ete.; proper use of plane: 
proper use of hammer; proper 
use of nalls, serews. glue: correct 
way lo square up a piece of 
stock (face, edge, etc.)! use of 
coping saw ‘(loys, pietures); 
briet study of pine, basswood. 
and onk, also of the trees; study 
and practical use of rules-2 foot, 
1 foot, 1 Ineb. #s Inch. te inch 

(Ruler used in practical work 
and in measuring objects 
sandpapering--kinds of —sand- 
paper (number): _joints,—butt, 
mitre, rabbet; “glue--use of 
simple collection of woods 
(mounted) to Include at least 
eight common examples; natls 
ailing—kinds, 
y hammer and nail set: 
rpretation of simplesdrawiny 
reading, drawing, and making a 
bill of materia: getting out 
stork a. measuring with rule. b. 
marking off with framing square, 
© crosseut sawing the teeth of 
the crosseut saw, d. rip sawing. 
the teeth of Uhe rip saw; squar~ 
ing, up stock: the Jack Pk 
essenual parts b, adjustments c. 
edge planing d. end planing: the 
buck sa, a, Kind of téeth b. why 
the ba the block plane a. 
essential parts b. adjustments: 
parts of try square i. use in test- 
auding a. essential parts of 
muige Db, its use 
arking: beveling and cham- 
jering, The compass and divi- 
cer a. for axis of circles, setting. 
ueing. b. Lae templet or pattern 
for irregular shapes. (paper. 
wood, metal) cutting with 
coping saw (turning saw or draw 
inifer a. correet setting for cop- 
my saw blade. b. settity, use and 
re bf turning si chisel —- 
parts, some cutting: boring with 
puger bit. au. auger. bit b, 
ethod of indicating size; the 
expansive bit as a special case: 
the brace a essential parts of 
the phine brace. modelling-wood 
work, sand, elay, soap! ete: line 
oleum block printing; sandpa- 
pering a. correct’ method of 
pdpapering bo when tos nd 
payer ¢, grades of sandpaper and 
appropriate tise af enehy simple 
fishing lands and staining: 
Qwater stains. oil stiins, aleo- 
holy; shellac a, how secureddnd 
is composition b. appliertion ©. 
ny drubbing, smoothing: 
Wa a, application b. mature and 
see pohshine! use of glue. 


!OXD YEAR 
of tools in det 


|b Games 


of parts, care, etea; study of 
rile, } ine, 1-2 Ineb. Tf ane 
1-16 ineh, practice measure- 


ments: study uf two foot rule: 
study of yard stick: study of 
cloth tape ind steel tapes in- 
de and outside aneasuring 
sereises; study of a tree, ts 
OWEN it KD. cuinbium bas 
yer ¢ sapwood d, heartwood ¢ 
pith L-siver gram, study and 
ogmition of woods ~ pities, 
basswood, simwood, 1: 
Dlack-walnat, fe ce 
poplar elm. hentleck, hickory: 
enflection of woot mounted) 
east taclye per 
Vek trees bo tools ©. 
dh ails, tunmber ete, study and 


use of carpenter’ 
Ing blue prints; simple wood 
carving? exercises from job 
sheets and blue prints; chisel 
work; beveling and chamfering 
—the bevel square and its parts, 
setting bevel square; laying out 
regular and Irregular curves: 
rough cutting with coping saw. 
turning saw, or draw knife-- 
finish cutting with chisel, spoke- 
shave. adjustment and. proper 
use of spokeshave: wood files a 
kinds b. when to use: gouges 
(kinds, out side, inside) sizes. ~ 
some gouge work: gluc--kinds, 
composition and manitfactur 

hot glue, cold glue, water-proof 
glue; straight ylue Joints a. pre~ 
paring the edges b. preparing 
the glue c, setting the clamps d 
Applying glue to edges ¢. clamp- 
ing: common assembly joints a. 
butt b. tongue and groove c. di 
do d. rabbet ¢. half lap-cross f 
dowal y. mortise and tenol 
hirds and their houses. colour. 
size ete; Anishing (see first year) 
yarnish-- kinds of varnish man+ 
iufacture, how applied, brushes. 
temperature, nding, o1l-pumice: 
stone ete.: board feet troduced 


‘HIRD YEAR 

Study of all tools and their 
ts in detail, example-- planes. 
manual; adjustment and proper 
use Gi spoke shave; sharpening 
tools &. grinding and whetting ¢. 
chisel edged (ols, d, painted 
tools ©. the oil stoe £ the sliy 

ne sharpening gous 


Ming a. and Loree cornered 
Hles tor fiting saws. auger vit 
files u. sharpening 

Lurring «, principles of the ¢ 


binet scraper b. the burnisher: 
budding up stock a, selection of 
pieces b, preparation of surfaces 
¢. selting handscrews d. gluing 


up: fastening with screws 
kind ol serews. iit round 
oval head. bo various 


wood Tinishing at. painting 
enameling paints and 
uatusnes for painting, selectins 
colours; bo stains (oll. water, 
shart, aed), eharacterinties of 
each, appheation; ¢. sheliar, a 
study OL and appleation ielud- 
Ing tubbing for fish; qd. var- 
mises, brushes. tow to apply 
ele: «use and brief study ot 
kevosenc, turpentine, wood ith 
cotol, linseed on, shelley pile 
mice stone, rotten stone ete. 
fitting hardware a, hinges, butt 
hinge, strap) hinge and te 
Hinge; weed a, Kinds at woods 
Db. markings and colourines of 
wood, ¢. identifier ion of varlows 
Kinds of woods wood collection 
(CAL pieces) ©. structure of dite 
ferent Kinds of Wood 1,,shrinky 
age ob woods, Rardness: ot 
woods: N, strength of woods t 
tuughness ‘of woods j WelEht of 
woods kK native woods of this 
locality; lumber: a. method of 
sawing Tumber trom logs + tine 
yential ent, square cut b. grading 
of lumber basis for grading. 
detects ¢ selection of lumber for 
speeitic uses; woodworking oper- 
ations a. cabinet making b. mill 


work ‘and {actory work ¢ care 
sentry; mitking a tree book: 
Leginning metal work, 


A Brief Outline of Metal Work 

Some tools and equipment 
needed: ¥ ball pein ham 
mets, Metal gates. sntps, plow 
tured, jeweller’s saws, sheet tn. 


ws 


Paye 7 


band Iron, sheet 


Iron, ete. 


Suggested Operations 
Hammered copper or brass—use 
of blqw torch; annealing copper 
—heat to dull red heat, plunge 
Into water while hot or lay aside 
to cool; blotter corners; paper 
knife; etching: bowls—processes 
of raising,” annealing. cleaning, 
decorating by etching or pie 
cing, cleaning and Jacquering: 
spoons; solder-—composition, use 
of solder, soldering iron. luxe 
metal boxes; hinges--butt, strap; 
funnel, cookie eutter:  sevop 
andie holder: «pin. tray; Job 
nl vccasionally, 


‘Operations in Woodworking That 
a Boy Should be Able to Ferform 
at the Close of the Manual 


Training 

1, Sharpen plane iron and 
other cutting tovls, using 
eutling-wheel and share 
pening stones, 

2. Set up and operkte jack 


plane, smoothing 
block-plane 
Set and use marking cange 
4. Square a board of sott wood 
to three dimensions accord- 
ing to standard procedure 
Iisert blade in coping-siw 
pnd tee properly 


plane and 


s correstly 
sit wood. and 
without block for tnishes 
smmer correctly for 
and pulling mils 
tor serews, and drive 
mon screw: nails 


9 Apply stain shellze. paint. 
and fini ains wax, 
10. Setand use the bevel 
uv square for, 
 squareness 
{20 Lee crescent ws en 
wee, and 3 “BON 
no Use rhaeraw. 
vie and on he 
Ue of 
cutting. . 
Mw tiger-bit preperly 
16 ct for paring an 


dand stright surkires 
struetu with a 

using compas: 
pokeshave, and 


euived ede 
saw, ered 
file. 

VU eknive tor muk 1 


res 


grain with sqnare 
Yo Adgist handserews 
fo Construct butt yom. Mater: 
joint, and dito. !oinit 
21. Construct and: uy 
lar boring to depub 
fa Mike a glued edge 


an aable-top, with OF 
dow 
Fit a small door, atts 
face hinges Ht locks 
WILE BINED * 

‘he white pra ts found in 
Prince Edward 1 and, Nova Scow 
tia, New Brunswics Queber 
Untario and Manitoba: iis o 
found in the Northern United 
States. It may be said to char- 
Aeterize Optarie’s forests sks IAS 
found m_ nearly sul woods In 
ont particularly in the fat: 
rentian Piatean dastri¢ 

Tt has a central! teng straight 
trank, It pws trom 80 ft to 
175 tt, and sometimes has a 
Hrank five feet tn diameter: 


without 


sure 


©, A. D. CONVENTION 
sContinued trom pace 3° 

purpose of maintaming and deve 
Joping the arts of communication 
more particularily among the adult 
deatened: the carly placement, of 
deafened children jn schools” and 
classes; the exercise of any interest 
fir the welfare of such children dur- 
ing the holiday season, 

+4) The promotion of such lerin~ 
Tative measures as will tend to bring 
about an equalization of opportunity. 
more particularly uv the matter of 
employment 

3151 The provision ‘of one or mo 
placement ofhicers in each provinne 
tial aren who shall be capable of 
carrying on communication in either 
manual or oral Linglkige and. whose 
duty 1 shall be WX quiant them= 
selves with the deafened) who are 
Tinemployed or who ae about to 
radiate trom schools or classes, 
and with emplovers and employment 
Huations for the purpose of 
ing establishment in industry, 
exercising oversicnt af site esta 
i fhments until a. peasonably 
cute, foothold has been” obtained 
Resulting from this discussion of 
the Canadian Federation of the Deaf, 
the convention passed a motian that 
the OWA. De move to become witibave: 
wih the C.F. Do and that if any 
ajor changes should become ree 
sary 1n she OAD 
throueh : 


Ss connestions with the © 
1. D.. thal members of the O. A. D, 
should be consulted Unrowh eiren- 
lars. 


ot the Law 
pad previously subnntted 
sto the Constitution 


approval These 
passed 11 toro Ww 
mig voice 
Through these amendments a 
new by-laws the Law Committee had 
altered the structure of the O, A.D 
to conform with past experience and 
the “shaneme status. notably th 
planned afiiiation with the Cana 
Federation ol Une Dew! Tt 
was also hoped that by these changes 
wader membershup. cauld be ens 
couraged and that 
sould We inore sateg 


the 
te 


vonventio’ 
one disses 


enen a 
AMENDMENTS 'TO ! 
TUTION : 


The arhicie toe mbershap 
was altered to ip ee members 
on the payment of $1000. Assuciair 
menpership sas extended “pet ante 


toh 


the President 


ssuret Syed 

to 
sided ins 
tues by 
The means 


Hane By 


Pesaran Due 
amit nf wae of “the 
elected fren thes 
Members in sone statains shite the 
other two Directats were Te be eheret: 
from excatiierns ae itetaean dy 

In the yrnnay 
Labor But 


an 
have the 
committe 


the Labor Dureate 
REhE ti Chowe hi at 


NEW BY-LAW 
The 


Exec 

the power to admit 
Hat 

wnat 


KT. 
oO” 
sports 

This 


was. Stipuf 
would not be finan 
for these agganiss 
Taw was 

rman 
Tutted § 
ay Fe 


Executive th 
man 


Bete ee 
mereeHes 
bie 


honk 


stone A tentative plan af procedure 
was lined up, 

Another by-law pave the Execur 
“tive the right to set aside one of the 
regular business sessions at a cori 
vention for the purpose of another 
arganization, stich as the H. A, I. D. 
providing mat such orranization a 
Quainted the members with fis "acti 
vittes and wag not detrimental to 
the interests of the deat, 

This closed the morning Dysmess 
session . 


The afternoon session started off 
with Chairman McBrien of the Re- 
solutions Commitive presenting the 
follow.ne svt of resolutions for the 
consideration of the assembl 

Whereas Mr. W. J. Morrison, the 
Superintendent: of the Ontarie 
hoot for the Deaf, has given 

nigh af his time and: talents 
operating with the Ontario: 
ution of the Deaf on the wel- 
fare of the deat at large and -thase: 
under his supervision as pupils at 
the 0. 8. D.: and 

Whereas he has taken a keen ine 

and has participated i the 
business af our conventions, and ha 
Legh instrumental in making th 
5,D.-0. A. D, questionnaire in con- 
nestion with the O. A.D. Deaf Lie 
Lor Butea a success. + 

‘Therefore be it resolved th 
Convention go on record as 
inv its Moot sincere thanks to Mr 
Morison for his work, and be it fure 

er resolved that this Convento 
express its confidence im Mr, Mor 

mand pledars its moral support of 
hum 

Whereas the Ontario Department 
ot Education, through Superinten- 
Gout Mormon, has kindly placed the 
Ontario School for the Deaf at the 

nf the OA. D. for the pure 
holding thus Convention and 
ni-mnereasing interest in the 

"0. 4, D.. and 

Wheics Dr HE, Amos. 
Mornson and fis stalf hay 
Coevated im every 
convention as 
Therefore be it rerolved that Unis 
convention express its sincere thanks 
fe Minister of Education for his 

Interest an the deaf, and be tt 

reoled that the teretary 


instiaeted ti send copies af this. 
reschition to the Minster of Edu 
foto De. Annes, 
Whereas Mr Lally ha 


a comprel 
of the , 
the O. 

collect 


isis bey 
Dom 
ALD, Dest Labor 
A hifermastie 

ang the 


Ot 


Bureau 
tor the 


on witle 
wuathy 
Fises Mas 


Cather 
alive at the 
the @ SD ath bat 

ete ered 
Utmost gout 


Ford has 
«lemnte 


2 
fort et her teaching redieaenes to 
Ampne the educational conebard of 
meas Ty 


Erreet 


Nhat ter 
half of th 


un Mrs Gaal Harris, 
Mr fick Marron, Qe 
the atheurs, 
Aseriation, the 
av and the Mayor 

resolvedt that a lets 


rd ot 


Thin « 


mr 


(ois the Consention 


\ Preside 


Bob Thompson appointed scrutineers 

‘The motlon’ was passed that the 
amended by-law regnrding election 
of Directors be put In force (mmed- 
ately. s 

When, ‘all arrangements had been 
made the voting gol under way amid 
much suspense nnd excitement on 
the part of the audience. The fote 
lowing are the results.of the election 
David. Peikoff. 


Vice-President N. L, Gleadow, 


Secretary Victor Shanks, 
Treasurer |, Howard 4. Ee And bring your cargoes tn 
4 f eT atta, For all the mincemeat makers 


Are anxious to begin. 
They're waiting with their 
sins 
And aprons neat and nice, 
For candied peel and raisins: 
And oranges and spice. 


When the yotmng hid closed Ue 
24th bienntal convention of the On- 
tan Association of the Deaf 


Bring all the goods they've asked. 


Rot, 1938, 


for 

Tuesday evening was given wer Krum every farciun plice: 

wa banquet held in the refestory: af ai y 
Pool, A“ AuRnisent. eo Sultanas, currants, mutme 


And cinnamon ‘and ma 
ring lemons, salt, and su 
And brandy Ane rong, 
And Jet me stirt their mixing. 
For Christmas won't be lung. 


way laid out, and at 


ra flow of wil 


the crowd adjourned to the anditor- 
where 


uum movies were sheen 


“courtesy of Mr Ale 

member of the stall 
h owas served and the Convene 
up the following morn 
ee genees, 

PUPIL OF INVENTOR OF 

_ TELEPHONE DIES. 

At midnight. August 12th. a 
taxicab struck an_ elderly man 
Park Avenue, and Seventy: 
Second Street, and he was.rush 
ed to Uhe Lenox Hill Hospital - 

crushed leg. He died 
afternoon of shock, 


ame was Gearge Thomas 


Oh, hurry! ally 
And when I stir 
G1 newly-blended mincemeat 
And wish a Christmas wish, 
At al the sailors 
J upon the sev 
ave ats lovely minceme: 
AS that they brought for me, 
Elizabeth Fleming 


George T. 


nders and a com- 


Sanders—virtually unknown to mercial representative of the 
the general publi American ‘1 ne and Teles 
ed an important. if indirect. graph Company. their father 


art in the invention of the tel 


a set Prot 


sor Bell up in bis 


phone. His isther, ‘Thomas Boston keboratory 
anders, beeame its financial In lav, when the telephone 
er. patent wis sixteen manths old 
“Geornic he was known, and 774 telephones were in use, 


vorn in Salem. M 
vatemute, When he was five or- 
SIX years old bts father brought 
man out to the Sanders home 
an Salem, which was then owned 
uy Mrs 


idea 
business ~The 


to crgamze The 
Bell Teirphone 
yon” founded with 
parkners Professor | Bell, 
A Watson, who had been 
assistint in Uhe 
of the aateament, 
Hubbard, who also 


mi 
unventur's 


+ Sande 


development 
ng Pro; Gardiner G 


hoy to speak. The ¥ 


fessor of Vocal Physiology dobeen the father of ane of 
Boston University had made a Professor Bells pupils and keter 
hame far himself teaching deaf beeame bis haver-in-luw, and 
mutes, and he Was asked to live “Thomas Sanders Mr ders, 
al the Sanders home until became treasurer of the com- 
orgie Was able to speak, He juny, put his eatice fortune inte 
» Alexander Graham Bell Wand enlisted the fortunes of 
Georgie’s father’ became ine WS rehitives, 
terested an Professor Bell's ex- When Ge Sanders was 
simentation and built a labo. ceventecn, bern: too handieapp- 
sien him in the cellar ot ed for an erdiiecy ureunation: 
The howe, Protessor Bell si despite the: tet that Protessor 


ted it se Bell had ma 


him 


neatly wns 


4 ob experiments: Ue 


alter school hotrs hat were to deestandable, tis “fither gave 
Culminete in the anventien at hina printing press. Atter his 
the telephone. For the lwo dmirriage he went to Mannt Ate 

years, from 1872 to 1874. that. suburb of Phifidetphta, where 


he 
nUss i 
He had bn 
forty years, Hh 
Jed and a widewer 
S= rides ts broth 
ters, Miss Margaret Sanders and 
erie Kimivht., and it 

Stephen “Sanders 


he spent teaching Georgie to 
he worked steadily and 
Ived Une idea for the “hare 
monte telegraph." It Was through 
this instrument Unt he 

toe the discovery of the ¢ 
Injsion of Die human voiee over 
ire. 


et Up a smell printing Susi- 


there for about 

Was TL years old 
urviving, be- 
pre two dettght> 


not 


complished at 


‘s bome, however, but Knight New York Times, 
tury at ine Conrt + 

Stree ni. taade tatnonds | SAFEUY Fitts 
ator the htst senten Me teat by 
over a telephone sas transit takes a minute 
ted there. Areording to "C rar starts Off nya Witiet 
Bradley Sanders of 310 West Se And better still vowre in it 
vents Drother ut Yasattice 


fing Hirer, 
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PROBLEMS OF DEAFNESS 
By ETHEL B, WARFIELD, Field 
Agent for the New Jersey School, 
in the American Annals of the 

Deaf. 


Dr. Rudolf Pintner. in his 
article “Ever-Widening Fields of 
Research” in the Annals for last 
May. says: “There is room for 
many more studies before we ar- 
rive at a more complete under- 
standing of the personality of 
the deaf child. And as we do 
we shall gain insight into the 
peculiar problems his deafness 
fresents atid in this way be able 
to help him adjust more ade- 
quately to his environment.” 


“Pecullar problems his deaf- 
ness presents.” ‘These are ar- 
resting words, words which stir 
the heart and mind of one who 
for many years has mulled over 
the problem of how we can do 
a better Job in schools for the 
deaf, give more adequate. pre- 
paration for life in this ever- 
changing elvilization. 


We realize that some of our 
graduates and also some of our 
so-called faltures leave us, se- 
cure employment, marry, rear 
fine families. ate absorbed In the 
Mfe of their community in much 
the same process as that of their 
hearing brothers and _ sister: 
We keep these adjusted ,people 
too often In mind, it is to be 
feared, in planning our pro- 
grams, academic, vocational and 
leisure time. Dr. Pintner’s art- 
lele makes us stop and face con- 
ditloys that we know exist, and 
that Mo cause-us concern partle- 
ularly when we follow up our 
former pupils. 

Let us think over the handleap 
of deafness. Do our young tea- 
chers come Into our schools 
realizing the need to keep cons- 
tantly in mind what it is to be 
deaf? Do they try to under- 
stand why their pupils behave as 
they do? In our training courses 
we endeavor to have them com- 
prehend the dififculty of tearn- 
ing a language for one congeni- 
tally deaf. We say so glibly to 
visitors. “These children before 
you are like other groups of 
thelr nge except for the lack of 
hearing. which accounts for 
thelr having no speech. They 
had neither speech nor language 
when they came to us, they did 
not know their names, they did- 
n't know that things had names. 
It 1s a stow, difficult process to 
teach them to talk. much more 
difficult to give them something 
to say.” We are concerned, and 
rightly so, with better techniques 
of speech and Innguage teaching, 
with the fact that more than 
teaching the child to say what 
we think he should say is the 
problem of giving him the abl- 
lity to express In ‘some way or 
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many ways what he wishes to 
say. 

We have, happily for our pu- 
pils, seen the possibilities of giv- 
ing the child reading far ahead 
of his ability to speak or write. 
We have gone ahead In the use 
of group hearing alds to open up 
another path to nlake a richer 
fuller life. All of these elements 
loom large In our training schools 
and in our curricula. Have we 
been so concerned with these es- 
sentlal$ that In our daily con- 
tatts with problems of adjust- 
ment in class or household we 
have lost some of our real un- 
derstanding of the deaf child's 
handicap? Have we used up our 
energy. our enthuslasm for our 
work in our effort to master new 
methods, to make subject mat- 
ter alive, to keep up with the 
best in modern theory and 
practice, that we haven't taken 
time out to ponder over what Is 
really going on In the minds of 
our children? Why are some 
adjusting. others always in dif- 
ficulty. some getting along well 
with ‘the teachers and very 
troublesome in the household. 
others a constant Irritation in 
the classroom and fairly happy 
in other departments of school 
llfe? So often we hear teachers 
make the statement that since 
deaf children are going out Into 
a “hearing” world we shouldn't 
make so much difference in our 
approach in the classroom or 
household. ‘Ihis is not a dis- 
cussion of classruom methods or 
procedures but a brief summing 
up in an effort to bring back 
some understanding of the child 
and his adjustment to his en- 
vironment in school, home, and 
In soctety. Let us make some 
comparisons, 


We have been In many homes 
where there are deaf children. 
many kinds of homes. Obvious- 
ly, there is nggneed to describe 
the types visited in a cross sec- 
tion of any residential school for 
the deaf. Happily with few ex- 
ceptions all of them had one 
thing in common. a real concern 
that the children in each home 
“grew_up properly.” Needless to 
say another outstanding com- 
mon factor was the great love 
for the deaf member and the 
desire that he. too, “turn out all 
right.” In all types of homes 
this Idea, this yearning. has been 
expressed In various ways, crude 
or refined. Most parents. some 
wiser than others, seem to be 
Striving to rear their children in. 
the way they should go.” Oveg” 
and over do they admonish the 
children. perhaps too much’ so. 
to do this or that. not to do this. 
that way Is unkind or selfish. 
nice people do this or refrain 
from doing that. certain decen- 
cles are observed by those who 
wish to be considered well bred 
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or refined. This advice. these 
suggestions, these reminders and 
checks are often c1udely express- 
ed and many times. as we all 
know, the seed falls on stony 
ground. But what of the deaf 
child cut off from all this? We 
reallze how much of our adjus 
ment depends not alone on what 
we do or say but on the manner 
of doing and saying, the inflec- 
tion in our voices. the difference 
in meaning we are able to ¢x- 
press because of a wider vocabu- 
lary than our deaf children use. 
We try to give our pupils this 
training or in a measure supply 
this lack. We have them share 
their boxes. we constantly teach 
them polite phrases. we carnest- 
ly try to have them conform to 
accepted standards, but is this 
training as effective or does it 
mean quite the same as the 
family repetition or real situ- 
ation? . 


What does it mean never to 
hear the cost of food, clothing. 
shelter? To most of its, we know. 
this would be Utopia. Consider 
the raf memb* of a formity cut 
off from much of this discussion. 
or only dimly understanding it 
A deaf boy in his early teens de- 
manded a new sult for Easter 
only to te told that he couldn't 
have one. he would have to have 
his older brother's cut down, He 

sked his mother what she did 
with ail her money and she pa- 
Uently wrote down an itemized 
account of what the food, rent 
and clothes cost for a month. 
The boy considered the list for 
a long time. then made his mo» 
ther understand that she spent 
too much for reut. The deaf boy 
npreed to wear the old suit but 
said. “A new one next year. 
sure. 


It is unfortunate. often tragic. 
that children hear the eronomic 
struggles of the family discussed 
freely. but is It a good thing that 
our deaf children have only @ 
theoretical knowledge of what it 
costs to live? Ask the child 
what ¢ doctor charges for one 
visit. what glasses cost. what 
the dentist charges for one 1- 
ing. The answers might: sur- 
prise us. A class of deaf chil- 
dren w on a sightseeing trip 
and. even as you and I. the 
were Interested in getting good 
meals en route. They wanted. 
they sald. a good dinner. and 
time was spent talking over the 
anticipated meal. The teacher 
asked them how much they wan- 
ted to spend and they decided 
that 35 cents would be sufficient! 
How often do deaf children go 
to the market or stere and actu- 
Hy buy the family dinner? Ww 
try to take care ef this in eur 
home economies classes. We are 
making a real effort to supply 
this lack, but lessons can’t take 
the place of real experiences. 


Buying the food or doing without 
some extra that is wanted be- 
ause the purse is flat and hear- 
ing all the whys and wherefores 
discussed is a different matter, 
The underprivileged growps 
among our pupils do experience 
poverty in their vacations at 
home but what is their real com- 
prehension of the situation? 
What is going on in their minds? 
We know that from crowded 
homes where poverty éxists come 
well-adjusted people. In many 
of the homes of deat child-en 
we have visited. conditions pre- 
vail that are far from desirable: 
seeq almost unbearable, but the 
fundamental factors essential to 
a well-adjusted Iife are present 
There is a sense of belonging to 
the group, of being an important 
memter of the family, an atmos- 
phere of normal vai Many of 
“the derstanding 
and sensible in their attitude, In 
other homes contusion and in- 
curity preval Think of the 
deaf child in such a home. White 
pt school he may *e fortunate in 
y Veoring some of 
the biter wranvliny snd strife 
but af he is of normal or high 
intelli he ccmprehends 
pnd what gees en in his mind? 
Has he the enportin:ty and atbi- 
Tee ta te Pr it over with vom 
can he find rele sse ar escape at 
we do when | fet 
1 Do the teneters and 
hewehald know what thouhts 
on troubling him’ Do 
we make an “boven We 
him that he a hte tor 
1 Ite he 
known? We do strive: tr 
educate him so he can climb out 
of such an environment. Some- 
Umes ebildren come to ts poorly 
clothed and unattractive and w 
are amazed at their trenstorm+ 
ation ina short period, bat there 
e deeper problems to be solved 
What of the aduit persons 
Hes that ong children duly con- 
tact? 
toueht and eared ter by 
veonle who are inexneriens 
their tots and who have a mets 
fc inadequate means of come 
unetation with thase under 
them? This is trae of the means 
of communication whether it be” 
cral or manual, The pupil may 
be a poorlipreader or have poor 
reech gnd ca sequently, gets 
into hot water because he hasn't 
understood, but “Avhat of the 
voor sign maker or finger speller 
who doesn't know whether the 
idea has been clearly “put over 
The adjustment in the world 
of industry concerns ws all and 
the placement of the deat is a 
matter in which’ we devoly 
concerned. To do a better piece 


a tn 


How often nist they be 
new 


of work we are evaluating our 
prevocat! and vocational 
courses tying up the academic 


(Continued on Paps 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
E. B, LALLY, B. A. 
Instructor in Vocational 
Guidance 


Vocational and General Educa- 
ten. 


In an address on “Auxillary 
Education in Rural Communt- 
ties,” Dr. H. B. Amoss, Inspector 
of Auxillary classes in the Pro- 
vince. of Ontarlo cited a few 
cases showing the good results 
to the individual and to 
the community of the over- 
coming of previous maladjust- 
ments in the cases of exception— 
al children. “It was shown what 
had been accomplished where 
such maladjustments had ser- 
fously impared the capacity of 
the individual as @ participating 
unit in community life and sec- 
ondly in his capacity as a pro- 
ductive worker. 


‘These are the two capacities, 
the development of which 
should be sought in the train- 
ing that we offer to the boys and 
girls of this school. ‘This train- 
ing of which I speak is not vo- 
cational training, nor academic 
training. but is the general edu- 

- cation of the boy and girl, This 
general education includes his 
academic work, his vocational 
work, his religious training, his 
social contacts, and his recreat- 
tonal periods. 


Sometimes there is a tendency 
to regard one of these special 
types of work as of paramount 
importance. It may be natural 
for the academk. teacher to feel 
that the work In the academic 
classes 1s of major importance; 
whilst the vocational instructor 
may close his mind to all else 
excepting the importance of his 
special “shop” work. 
It is good that each .teacher 
, and instructor be zeafous in his 
or her own work, but it is true 
that in order to develop a well- 
\\ rounded personality in a student 
that vocational and general 
education must unite. Although 
the purpose of this article is to 
stress habits of work in the shop, 
the student should keep in mind 
that even though our weational 
trainifig ranks on a par With the 
academic training yet the suc- 


cess in a chosen vocation will be’ 


as dependent upon academic 

@ a5 upon vocational 
+ training. This 1s something 
that students are sometimes apt 
to forget. 


- The ability to use language, to" 


write letters, to write letters of 
application, to fill out applica- 
tion forms, to answer advertise- 
ments, to read and understand 
newspapers and books, to follow 
printed or written instructions 
‘on the job, to measure, to add. to 
subtract, to multiply, to calcu- 
late, to do business (such as 
banking money, cashing money 
orders, buying and selling, get- 
ting proper.insurance) and, it is 
not too much to say hundreds of 
other things In ordinary every 
day life, will depend upon the 
way in which the student does 
‘his work in social studies, lang- 
uage, arithmetic, and literature. 


The boy who would make a 
success in his “shop” work, the 
bey who would earn good wages 


in g good job after he leaves 
school, will find that much of his 
success will depend upon the use 
that he can make of language 
and arithmetic and reading 
which he learned in his aca- 
demic classes. 

Prevocational Training. 

Enough has been sald to sug- 
gest that vocational education 
is not intended to supplant aca- 
demic or general education, but 
that the two must go hand in 
hand. The next question that 
arises is that concerning the 
most opportune time to com- 
mence vocational work. This is 
dependent upon the age of the 
pupil, the age at which he en- 
ters school, his progress in aca- 
demic work, and the develop- 
ment of his motor abilities. At 
this school the child commences 
his Vocational training about his 
fourteenth or fifteenth year. 


Previous to this at the ages 
of eleven, twelve, and thirteen 
the child is given instruction in 
manual training, and also is es- 
signed to daily tasks in a voca- 
tional guidance group. There 
are three reasons for such a 
placement. First, the child Is 
given an opportunity to find 
where his greatest interest lie3, 
and thus he can choose intel- 
ligently or be guided into that 
vocational work, in which he 
shows the greatest interest, 
manual skill, and aptitude. Sec~ 
ondly, the child at this age has 
boundless energy and wants to 
make things or to do things, and 
this energy can be directed into 
the best channels. Thirdly, this 
method presents the child with 
a wide variety of conditions, and 
his adjustment to the varying 
conditions at this early age, 
erude ‘though this adjustinent 
may be. plays a most important 
part in his individual person- 
ality. 

‘Thus a good foundation 1s be- 
ing laid because, when it comes 
to holding a Job, personality 
plays a large part. “ 

It Hes, of course, with the in- 
diviaual instructor, in correla- 
tion witn tne.superintencent, as 
Ww Wal tne susyect mater of 
tne course mi tue vocauonal 
gugance group woula ve .0r 
boys us auch uges. A’ much as 
possinie the aim has been to un- 
cluge projects that ue witha 
the range Of tne motor develop- 
ment of tne caud, out wnich at 
the same time throw the cnila 
upon his own invention; pro- 
Jects upon whicn the child will 
make an effort to improve upon 
his previous work. The results 
are not great in the light of 
technical skill, but the system 
does result in the development of 
self-reliance, Industry, neat 
work, co-operation and in- 
valuable experience in a wide 
range of experiences. 

‘This prevocational training 
is united with the academic 
work in this way. The classes 
rotate to the teachers of read- 
ing, language, art. mar 1 train- 
ing. the vocational instruct- 
ors, rhythm, speech, social scl- 
ence, and arithmetic. When the 
child feels that vogational guid- 
ance, reading, so¢lal sclence, and 
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the other courses are all bound 
together. then one may expect 
the best possible results from the 
stand-point of personality. This 
prevocational training is taken 
‘as part of his school work, a part 
which is hoped will give him a 
crude. adjustment to a wide 
variety of conditions. 


Formal Vocational Training. 
What are the qualifications 
for success in vocational work? 
It is not infrequent that one 
hears of such and such as be- 
ing fundamental to success. If 
one Js trying to pick out what 1s 
most important, he {s up much 
against. the same problem a5 
in tryng to answer the quest:on, 
which in the most Important 
wheel of a Ford car? A state- 
ment laying down a certain 
qualification as belng most im- 
portant may well pe questioned, 
‘because there are so many fac- 
tors Involved that they cannot 
well be limited to one, or two, 
or three: 
_AS a general statement “char- 
sicter™ may be listed as one of 
the very desirable attributes to 
possess. We hear much of 
“character” and “personality.” 
It is hard.to define. That is so 
because it is a personal attri- 
bute and is individual. It may 
be said to be the power of adap- 
tability of an individual to vary- 
ing conditions, including as well 
reliability, honesty, and ambi- 
tion. My claim to character be- 
ing an important attribute is 
Wased upon the statements of 
employers of large groups of 
worke:s. Their statement is in 
effect, “A man may have intel- 
ligence, knowledge, and edu- 
cation, but if he nas not got 
character he 1s of 0 use to us.” 
In the development of such & 
very valuable attribute, gener- 
al education and pre-vocational 
training play a large part. It 
is in the development of charac- 
ter that the acagemic classes, 
the recreational periods, and 
life in the residence play such 
an important role. ‘ihere are 
learned the meaning of team- 
play, loyalty. speed, honesty, ef- 
ficiency, and the value of give 
and take for getting on well with 
others, together with various 
other qualities which are valu- 
able in social and business life. 
We shall now consider various 
other attributes which are val- 
uable in actual shop work and 
in work after graduation. We 
sometimes see phamplets or artl- 
cles listing “keys to success.” 
‘The following !s not intended 
to be a list of “keys to success,” 
but Is intended as a help to Eet- 
ter vocational work, and thus as 
‘a help to the boy or girl after 
leaving this school. In this 
echool training is given in a con- 
siderable number of trades. 
Many of our students will not 
work at these trades after gra- 
duation, but all of them, in 
whatever work they are engaged 
will find it necessary to possess 
in some degree most or all of 
the following qualifications. 


Adaptability—The student on 
graduation will find certain con- 
ditions existing in his surround- 


ings. He shall find those con- 
ditions quite different from 
those at school, The one who’ 
has power to change easily to ft 
different conditions possesses 
one of the first requirements for: 
success, Can he fit into not 
only different conditions. but 
constantly changing conditions? 
Does he ‘get a along well with 
the instructor. in his ahop? Does 
he get along well with his 
schoolmates in vocational class, - 
in academic classes, in the re- 
creational periods, and.in the 
gocial life of the school? This 
question of adaptability is con- 
sidered of importance by those 
who employ men and women. - 
If the child at graduation has 
not this trait of character well 
developed, he ts going to find 
that there 1s no place for him in 
industry. This point ts stressed 
because at a school of this kind 
there can be but a limited num- 
ber of trades in which training 
can be given, but there are a 
great number of occupations in 
which the deaf can and do tarn 
a living. A boy who 1s willing to 
adapt himself to any job that 
offers whether he has had pre- 
vious training in that work or 
not has an advantage over the 
boy who finds it hard to make 
quick adjustments. 


Accuracy—The student needs 
training in turning out an ac- 
curate product. It matters lit- 
tle whether it be a typing pro- 
Ject, Job work in the print shop, 
@ shoe-repair Job, or a dress in 
the sewing classes. If the pro- 
duct does not measure up to re- 
quired standards, the work will 
Le of no value to the employer. 
And if a boy cannot. do good 
work he cannot expect to hold a 
job. Now, to attain accuracy 
one must give careful attention 
to careful, steady work, and 
catry out orders exactly. “If a 
thing is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well.” ‘Transfer of 
skills may or may not be a fac- 
tor in after school occupation, 
but the habit of accuracy or 
lock of it will play a decided 
role. in advancement and in 
wages. 


Speed—Here is where voca- 
tional training may easily be 
lacking. In a school shop care 
must be exercised, by the in- 
structor, in training the boys 
and girls in fast, steady work. 
Make the minutes count. The 
attainment of speed combined 
with accuracy will prove a great 
help to students when 
a job, A good rule is “ 
work as fast as you can without 
making errors." Speed is called 
for by employers. True it is but 
one factor in work, but the per- 
zon who possesses it in addition 
to other desirable qualities, has 
it all over a man who 1s slow. 
Speed is also desirable from the 
consideration that many factor- 
fes pay according to plece work... 
Cther factories or shops require 
a minimum output per day. or 
per week. Employees who do 
not do enough work will be re- 
placed by other faster workmen 
or will earn very low wages. 

Industfy and Application—In 
shop work a student should put 
his mind on his task. He should 
try to do a project well, and on 

(Continued on page 7) 
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BELLEVILLE BOOK FAIR Diana to tea. Diana drinks 
An essay contest was sponsor- four glasses of raspberry 
ed by the Queen Alexandria md is very sick Mrs. Barry 
Home and School Club in con- ‘ells Marilla 
nection with the Book Fair held Diana drunk. Anne saves Dia- 
‘November a's sister, Minnie-May. one 
30th to Friday, December 2nd night when she {s very sick, and 
in the library of the Belleville Diana and Anne are friends 


vihons in the city competed in When Rev. and Mrs. Allen 
one or more of the seven classes come to Avonlea, Anno makes 
in the contest. new r friends, ‘They ane inva 
to “Green es 
Tees oe the ©. ‘Anne is allowed to make cake 
Tower School division of this fr biva. AuaD- However, it 
contest and although none of tune of ‘ause Anne pul 
them was awarded prizes, all Hpament in it for flavouring. 
were given Honourable Mention. 1.0 aie by papers Anne ang 
The ‘three. pupils’ are Tom, ‘Dey ave. last Sree 
. Blower, Marion Davidson, and Anne epee pga’ 
Sonn Taylor. A letter of con- Cxamination. goes 


Queen's where she makes new 
| splpemenapiaheay the Judges 8n9 friends, There, she and Gibert 


Blythe still rival each other for 
Mr. W. J. Morrison, first place in Class; they have 
Superintendent. not spoken to each other for 
Ontario School for the Desf, years. Anne wins the Avery 
Belleville, Ontario. Scholarship at Queen's. 
‘Anne's first grief is when 
‘Dear: Maprinad Matthew dies suddenly, from 
On behalf of the Essay Com- heart failure. After his desth, 
mittee, I’ wish to thank your Anne and Marilla find them- 
students for the essays which -celves poor because the bank has 
they entered In the recent com- failed so Anne decides to teach 
petition. school. Gilbert gives up Avon- 
‘All of them recelved favour- lea school ‘to Anne. They be- 
able comment from the judges come friends again when she 
and “An Important Day In The thanks him. 
Life Of The British Empire,” ‘Lhe reason that Anne Shirley 
written by John Taylor was is my favourite character in fic- 
especially commended. tion, Is because she was @ young 
‘WI you congratulate them on, girl who did things that happen 
behalf of the judges and the in every day life. I like to read 
Comittee? about what she and her friends 
Judges: did, her rivalries and her ad- 
7. 0. Herity, Chairman, Ventures, some of beara iri 
Robina Templeton, —Marion Davidson, Grade IV A. 
Agnes Gallagher. Sr. 


_ co 
MY FAVOURITE CHARACIER MY HOBBY 
IN FICTION My hobby Is sports of all kinds. 


My favourite character in fic- ‘The real reason I like sports in 
tion Is Anne Shirley, heroine of all seasons is because T like to 
“Anne of Green Gables,” written play games to be a help to my 
by L. M. Montgomery. team. 

‘Anne is a little girl of eleven, During the summer I play 
when she is adopted by a mid- ‘many games that give me much 
dle-age couple, Matthew and entertainment. Many times Igo 
Marilla Cuthbert. They live on swimming in the summer time. 
the old homestead, “Green The warm days take me to the 
Gables" on Prince Edward Is- bay for one of my favourite 
land. ‘They expected a boy from sports which {s swimming. I 
the asylum, but a girl ts sent by am sometimes exhausted from 
mistake. Anne cries herself to swimming, but when I reach the 
sleep the first night she stays at beact# I love to He down and let 
“Green Gables.” Matthew and the sun tan my back. 

Marilla decide to keep Anne. Softball is a fine game of skill. 

She ts a homely child, She It s much like baseball. I play 
has red hair, green eyes, and both a great deal. I am a fair 
freckles. She has a terrible hitter but an ex) 
temper which she shows, when Pitcher and fielder, These 
an outspoken nelghbour. Mrs, games give me thrills and action. 
Lynde, says Anne has hair as * I also like other games such as 
red as a carrot. Marilla makes wrestling, boxing. basket-ball 
‘Anne apologize to Mrs, Lynde. and all sorts of sports played in 

Marilia 1s shocked to find summer. 
that Anne has never said her In the autumn the game of 
prayers. Anne has to learn the rugby comes and I dive for my 
Lord's Prayer and go to Sunday ‘rugby equipment and:am off for 
School. She amazes Mrs. Lynde the field. playing, with my 
by wearing dalstes in her hat to chums, the newly orgsnized six- 
church. 5 man rugby game. Rugby may 

‘Anne finds a bosom friend in be a rough game and %ause in- 
Diana Barry. juries but I cannot give it up 

"Anne goes to school but stops because it is one of my favorite 
for a while. One of the boys sports. 
called her “Carrots” and Anne Winter comes and the snow 
cracked him over the head with falls, the ice freezes and I am 
her slate. Asa punishment she now lacing my skates to play my 
thas to stand on the platform. favourite winter sport, hockey. 

Her. friendship with Diana is I like skiing, hockey and skating 
broken up when Anne invites because they are fine sports. 1 


also enjoy such sports as slelgh- 
riding and others. There are 
many hobbies but I think sports 
gives one more thrills and action 
than any. 

‘During the spring time when 
the ice has melted and the wea- 
ther is getting warmer, I may 
be over at the horse-shoe boxes 
pitching horse-shoes or playing 
tennis on the tennis courts. 
the spring time I may begin 
playing some of my summer 
sports because I can not go with- 
out my favourite hobby. 
—Tom Blower, Grade IV A. Sr. 


AN EXCITING DAY IN THE 
LIFE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
‘At last dawns one of the great- 
est days in the Life of the British 
Empire. For the first time in 
many years a King 1s to be 
crowned In Westminster Abbey. 
It will be @ very great occasion 
because the British Empire is a 
large democracy extending to 
nearly every part of the world. 
The English people love their 
King dearly, as dearly as they 
have loved their previous Kings. 
Great Britain has a good govern- 
ment controlled by the people. 
Many foreigners have come for 
the Coronation as Great Britain 
is known in every part: of the 
world by those who have both 
high and low rank. Princes, 
emperors, dukes. duchesses and 
men and women of 

every nation are there. 


Nearly a year before, Great 
Britain's former King, George 
V, died. Many people went to 
his funeral. Immediately, his 
eldest son, the Prince of Wales 
was proclaimed King but‘ he 
was not crowned. He loved a 
woman who was unacceptable 
to the British people as Queen. 
He had to choose between his 
love and the throne. He chose 
the former, so was forced to 
abdicate. His brother, the 
Duke of York was proclaimed 
King so the Coronation took on 
a new interest and importance 
In the eyes of the British people. 

‘The procession leaves Buck- 
ingham Palace at 1030 a. m. and 
reaches Westminster Abbey at 
1La.m. The route is lined with 
cheering crowds, many having 
stood in line all night to gain a 
good place on the Coronation 
Route. Many special stands 
were erected along the route to 
seat people. 

When at last the carriage 
reaches Westminster Abbey. the 
Queen is first to descend and 
then the King. ‘Their trains are 
held up by pages and the King 
and Queen are accompanied by 
the Officers of State and the 
Bearers of the Regalia. The 
Jength of the route through the 
Abbey is seventy-three feet and 
it fs seventeen feet wide. The 
King and Queen pass up to the 
Recognition Chairs in the south 
side of the Sanctuary. 


After having been recognized, 
they partake of Holy Commu- 
nion. Then thé Archbishop of 
Canterbury anoints their heads 
with Holy Ol. The King ts ta- 
ken to the Coronation Chair and 
crowned. The Queen's crown- 
ing is done much the same as 
the King’s only she kneels be- 
fore an altar as she is crowned. 
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Then the Lords, Earls, Dukes, 
Princesses and all the people 
fortunate enough to be in the 
Abbey do homage to their new 
King and Queen. 

After the coronation service Is 
over, the King and Queen re- 
turn to the carriage and go back 
along the route packed with 
cheering crowds until they reach 


In Buckingham Palace. The King 


and Queen are cheered loudly 
and they come out on the bal- 
cony for their subjects to see 
them once again. They acknow- 
ledge the cheers by waving thelr 
hands. 

And so ends one of the most 
important days in the Life of 
our Empire. We love our, King 
and Queen and hope they will 
reign over us wisely and well, 
for many years to come.—"God 
Save the King.” 
—John Taylor, Grade IV A. Sr. 

ag Ss 
A VISIT TO THE CITY 

Mr. Morrison heard about the 
Cheese Exhibition in Belleville. 
It was held from November the 
twenty-eighth to November the 
thirtieth. He planned for us to 
visit it on Monday the twenty- 
eighth. ¢ 

On Monday the senior classe. 
went to the Cheese Exhibition. 
‘The girls went by bus but the 
boys walked down with Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Holmes. We arriv- 
ed at the City Hall about 1.15 
P.M. There we saw marly dif- 
ferent kinds of cheese from all 
parts of the British Empire and 
Canada, The room was decor- 
ated with green and yellow tls- 
sue paper and this made St look 
pretty. There were some radios, 
washing machines and furni- 
ture there on display also. There 
were tetween five and six Mun- 
dred cakes of cheese on the 
tables. We met a lady who 
asked us to write down the 
weight of a cake of cheese. We 
guessed the weight and wrote 
the number down on a piece of 
aper. Whoever: got the right 
weight would get a prize for it; 
so we tried to get the prize. 

After that we went out of that 
room and visited the Council 


Chamber. It 5 ‘used by the. 


Mayor and Aldermen. ‘There 1s 
an elevated chair for the Mayor 
to sit on, It is two steps higher 
than the councillors’ chairs. 
The councillors help the Mayor 
with the work of the City. The 
Mayor of Belleville, at present. 
ls Mr. Bone. : 

‘We went out of that room and 
were asked if we wanted to see 
the clock in the tower. We 
went up and up to see the ma- 
chine that runs the clock. We 
lookéd at the people in the 
street. From that height they 
looked about four inches tall. 
We went down and stayed in the 
City Hall for a while. Then we 
went out of the City Hall and 
the boys went to the Corbin Lock 
Company while the girls went 
to the Deacon Shirt Factory. We 
went up the street with Miss 
Carroll and Mr. Ellis. We arriv- 
ed at the door and went in. = * 

We met a man whose name 
was Mr. Fred Deacon. He led 
us upstairs and we saw men 
cutting material with cutting 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Dear Me, Morrison— (The following letter from Miss 


egg | Reh ogee 
Bowerman’s school, wish to send] with Miss M. Seex, who is teach- 
their appreciation to you and) ing in the Ontario Schoo! for the 
your staff of teachers, for Your! peat, will be of interest to the 
kind, courteous and pleasing pupils, parents, teachers and 
manner, in explaining the de other readers of the Canadian. 
talls of your school. It added Eaitor.) 
much to’ the enjoyment of the 


visit. We are each putting our 82 Vincent Square, 
signatures, at the close of this ‘Westminister, S. W. 1., 
letter, to show you our appre- London, England. 
elation. I might also say that November 11, 1938. 


we feel that each and every one Dear Mr. Morrison: 
is, very well cared for, at your 7 intended writing sooner to 


institution. tell you about the school but we 
Yours truly, 5 gre ad so many experiences, 
Marion Davis (Grade VII) 94d interruptions that I didn't 


get It done. 
I am-_finding England, and 
. CacgaaeTES) particularly London, very inter- 
DONATIONS TO CHRISTMAS esting. There sre so many 
* FUND things that I have read about 
‘Two hundred and four pupils 80d heard about right here to 
spent the Christmas vacation in be seen every-day that I find tt 
their homes; leaving Belleville on Very difficult to keep my mind 
December 2ist and returning to 0M my work. 
the school on January 3rd. The The school is very small com- 
ninety-two boys and girls who pared. to ours and the children 
remained at the school for the come from all over London. I 
Christmas vacation had a very have a class of ten very bright 
enjoyable time and received children. They are very excel- 
numerous parcels on Christmas lent Iipreaders, due to the fact, 
morning from their parents and no doubt, that they are with 
numerous friends. hearing people all the time and 
‘We wish to acknowlege dona- then they have no signs to fall 
tions of money. clothing, toys back on, so must at least try to 
and other articles from the find out by lipreading. Their 
many friends of the children understanding of oral language 
and to thank the donors for !s far beyond their written work. 
their generosity. A letter from The methods of teaching are al- 
the Superintendent has been most the same as ours. Ibelieve 
tent to each contributor. but ac- OUrS are a little freer and we 
Enbwiedgment also in the Cana- Spend more time on the written 
dian will be appreciated. by the form. 
boys and girls. Contributions I was very much interested 
_pecelved from members of the a course of lectures given by Dr. 
staff are not included. and Mrs. Ewing of Manchester 


Jean Bedal (teacher) 


him. Just at the end of the 
week in which we were taking 
lectures the political situation in 
Europe became so grave that I'm 
afraid we weren't In a proper 
frame of mind to take-It all in. 


‘The following Saturday, Sep- 
tember 24th, I got a message to 
‘return to school at once, 
of the teachers came with thelr 
things packed ready to go out of 
London at a moment’s notice. We 
were given full instructions in 
case of an emergency evacuation 
‘and were to keep our radios on 
and Listen for a password which 
would give us full instructions 
hen to leave. We addressed 
ters to all the children's par- 
nts, asking them to come to a 
ting.to decide whether they 
id allow their children to be 
taken away from London if time 
‘would allow plans to be made to 
do so. We made arm bands with 
our school numbers on them and 
in case of an emergency evacua- 
tion, were to go to the nearest 
tube station and take any child- 
ren that we could get to the 
nearest rail head, from there we 
would be taken into the country 
and billeted by someone in 
charge there. The first twelve 
hours after an emergency was 
declared, was set aside for chil- 
dren - after that the civilian 
population could be moved. 


Time permitted other arrange- 
ments to be made and in a very 
short time the London County 
Council very efficiently arranged 
for all the school children in 
London to be moved to the coun- 
try. All the special children 
including deaf, blind, mentally 
and physically defective were to 
be sent first. They arranged 
that the different residential 
schools in England should take 
as many children as they could 

For that reason 
we were alloted to Swansea on 
the Bristol Channel in South 


‘accommodate. 


Wednesday night, September 
‘28th, looked very black as I came 
home from school after working 
all day to get suitcases labelled, 
gas masks fitted and everything 
ready. Men were working just 
outside in Vincent Square, dig- 
ging, feverishly and as night 
came on they used torches and 
worked all night long in the 

rain. It was quite a 
sight which I shall never forget. 


‘The New Year's days are, white 

“with snow, 

‘The winds are laughing as they 
blow. 

Across, ne ponds’ and: JAhes We 

And oer the drifting mow we 
de, 

And down the hills we. gaily 


slide, 
For it is winter weather. 


An icy coat upon its breast, 
‘And on each branch of every 


tree, 

Packed in as close as close can 
be, 

‘The next year’s leafleta we can 
see, 

All nestled close together. 


through everyone seemed to 
think there was a ray of hope. 


Next morning we went to 
‘Swansea. It was an all day trip 
and the children were all excit- 
ed. They thought they were 
going to the seaside for a hol!- 
day. We arrived in the rain 
about 7 p.m. and were met by 
the staff of the Swansea School 
forthe Deaf. The children were 
all given a bath and put to bed. 
None of them had been used to 
institution life before and didn’t 
know what to make of it. The 
boys were sleeping on mattresses 
on the floor all in one large dor- 
mitory with the big boys of the 
Swansea school. The grounds 
and other accommodations were 
very cramped. We had to take 
charge of our own children all 
day long Saturday and Sunday 
included. It rained every day 
we were there and we only got a 
glimpse of the sea-side on Sat- 
urday afternoon. We took all the 
children and the walk was so 
long we had to carry some of the 
three year olds. 

When we wet to pack up we 
had an awful time. Many of the 
parents didn’t mark their child- 
ren’s clothes and the children 
didn’t know their own things. 
Some of them had given them 
away and others couldn't be 
found at all. 

‘We were thankful when we re- 
ceived word from the Council to 
return to London. 

This letter is much longer 
than I anticipated. When I 
Teceive the Ewing’s lectures I'll 
end them on because they are 
very interesting. The demons 
trations made them much more 
interesting, than they would 
otherwise have been. 

Although I am enjoying Eng- 
land immensely I would be thril- 
led with a little good old Cana- 
dian sunshine. It 1s very cold 
here and we had a terrible fog 
one day. I never want to feel 
another. 


state wages. Apply to— 
T. A. Middleton, (Deat,) 
Shelburne, Ont. 
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SCHOOL MOTTO: “"The greatest 
happiness is found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 


FEBRUARY, 1939 


a 

the Auditorium of the school on 
Tuesday, December 27th, when 
the story of the first Christmas 
was presented in tablegu form, 


‘with a background of mysic 


Deautifully, rendered by lady 
teachers. 


story of the cot 
of the Saviour. Cleverly de- 
signed costumes © and 
lighting effects added to the ef- 
fectiveness of the scenes, all 


‘Mr. J. Hodgson. 

With the only lights that of 
tapers on the plano and a spot- 
light illuminating the stage, the 
various scenes were enacted. 
‘The first of these showed Mary. 
bowed in prayer, as the Angel 
Gabriel delivered his salutation 
rendition of the Ave Maria. 


very colorful. 

"The final tableau pictured the 
‘Wisemen, shepherds and angels, 
around Mary, Joseph and the In- 


striking scene, as the singers 
sang.“‘Come all ye faithful.” 


‘Mr. W.’ J. Morrison, superin- 
tendent of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, welcomed the vi- 
sitors to the school and explain- 
ed the purpose of presenting the 
Christmas pageant He an- 
nouced that holidays for the 
students would begin on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday morning 
would see two hundred children 


THe CANADIAN 


on thelr way home many to such 
far distant places as Kirkland 


, Lake. —Ontario-Intelligencer. 


—+— 
GIRLS’ ATHLETICS | 
* By C. MALONEY 
Indoor Winter Activities 
Bince the close of the Softball 


- geason, the girls have, to a great 


extent, concentrated on Volley 
Ball. 


The three Senior teams are: 

Water Lilies—H. Bilair(C), E 
Richardson. V. Salminen, B. 
Wood, R. Carnall, V. Richard- 
son, M. Davidson, R. Mac- 
Donald. R. Shore. 


Poppies—J. McLaren(C) A. Hed- 


Honeysuckies—L. Bonneville(C), 
M use, W. Woscik, B. Can- 
ning, L. Bourdeau, D. Medai, 
V. Leslie, M. Lipski. 

Of the twenty-four game 
schedule thirteen games have 
been played, the Poppies having 
won seven, the Water Lilies fol- 
lowing closely with five games 
to their credit and the Honey- 
suckles one. 

‘The Intermediate teams are 
also three in number: 
‘Tulipe—M. Churchill(C), H. 

Strabac, M. Stewart, H. Reble, 

P, Thompson, I. Couz, J. Ar- 

nold, A Elizuk. 

Lady Slippers—M. Ferguson(C). 
O, Witruk, M. Yurek, M. La- 
Uberti, I. Richardson, M. Ben- 
nett, J. Colquhoun. 


Asters—R. Stevenson(C), M. 
Duller, I. Smith, F, Smith, E 
Flowers, M. Hart, J. McGil- 
veary. i 
Eleven games have been 

played, the Tulips taking the 

lead with five games, the Lady 

Slippers four and Asters one. 


‘The Junior teams are away to 
a good start, and if they contin- 
ue as they have begun, they will 
have mastered the fine polnts of 
the game by the time they reach 
the Senior School. 

‘Thelr three teams are: 
Daffodlis—K. Bartley (C.), M. M. 

‘Tonkin, N. Aistrop, D. Lata- 


wiecz, F. Rivandp, C. Mc- 
Arthur, D, St Defils, R. John- 
son. 


Irises—E. Barrat (C.), G. Cal- 
vin, M. Innocenti, O. Bodnar, 
A. Baker, C. Parolin, D. Law- 
rence, F. Tompkins. 

Petunlas—D. Devine (C.). M. 
Bendall, J. Brohm, 8. Wilson, 
J. Johnson, H. Cope, R. Me- 
Mahon. 

They have played off elght 
games. Daffodils are ahead 
with four games, Petunia’s team 
two and Irises two. 

Badminton . 

Some practice games in Bad- 
minton were played in December 
and since the New Year two 
schedule games have been play- 
ed. 


‘The winners are: 
First game—H. Blair and E. 
‘Charron. 


Second game—E. Richardson 
and R. Shore. . 


Aroom in the basement of the 
being made 


A new table for Tennis was 


made in the Carpenter shop, J: 


and interest In this game is 
quite keen. 


As time goes on we hope to 
add to the Residence play-room, 
such equipment as will permit a 
number of games to be played 
in a minimum space. 

As yet Ice Sports are hanging 
In the rear, owing to the mild 
weather, but as soon as the 
Girls’ rink is made ready some 


* of the indoor activities will give 


way to the more healthful out- 
door exercises. 


pas 

0. S .D. SPORTS 

By J. W. HODGSON 
District Meeting 
A meeting of the Bay of Quinte 

group of the C. O. 8. & A. was 
held in Belleville Collegiate Ins- 
ttute, Jan. 6 with representa- 
tives present from Trenton, Nor- 
wood, Picton, Tweed, Belleville, 
‘Stirling, Marmora and Madoc. 
Hockey and Basketball schedules 
were drawn and business dis- 
cussed. Miss Maloney, Mr. Cun- 
ningham and Mr. Hodgson rep- 
resented O. 8. D. 

Skating Carnival 

‘The annual O. 5. D. skating 

carnival and ice sports will be 
held Feb; 10 and 11 on the school 
rink, Judges of costumes for 
the Saturday night party will be 
Mr. W. J. Morrison, Mr C. B. Mc 
Guire, Miss K. Daly, Miss Fitz- 
gerald, Miss M. Reid and Miss L. 
Burnside. 


‘The School Rink 

Since many on our mailing- 
lst have never had the opportu- 
nity to see our fine school a brief 
description of our open-air rink, 
which often appears in the 
school news might prove of in- 
terest. 

Situated immediately north of 
the Boys’ Building on the extre- 
me east side of tne campus the 
rink occupies an excavated sec- 
tion one hundred and ninety 


flooded with a hose off a hyd- 
rant and is lighted for night 
games. The girls also have a 
smaller rink on the south-west 
side. 


KI-Y Hockey 
©. 8, D, will again compete in 
-¥ hockey with expected en- 
try$ in the Junior and Juvenile 
sect 


groupings many times and a re- 
petition will again be attempted. 
Exhibition games with Albert 
College lads are in view, Coach 
Pete Beach having teams of Ju- 
niors and Intermediates who are 
anxious to meet O. S. D. 
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Sentor Hockey 
With the passing of. the 


. Christmas Vacation the boys are 


pent up with high hopes of an- 
other good hockey season. 

Teams this season will be as 
follows: 

Bisons—G. Robertson (Capt.), 
. Clelland, D. Bostnari, T. 
Blower, H. Bryant, M. Murphy, 
J. Brown. 

Wotves—G. Marshall (Capt), 
A. Boadway, A. Barton, A. Smith, 
J. Quinnell G. Clarke, H. Girard, 
T. George. 

Faleons—8. Graziano (Capt.), 
R. Hamer, W. Kiniski, B. May, J. 
Barton, H. Oakes, N. Bartu, A. 
Hazlitt. 

Clelland, Boadway and Hamer 
are taking up the net-minding 
duties. We hope before going to 
press to have some later news. 
‘These are evenly matched teams, 
and while the Wolves are batting 
it out with the Bisons the Fal- 
cons hope to get their “claws” 
on a few victories. 


Intermediate Hockey 

Intermediate Hockey teams 
show bright prospects of again 
putting up a hard tussle for the 
crown. 

Michael LeClaire and George 
Hood are leading strong teams 
against the veteran captain R. 
Burrows. 

LeClaire's Panthers line up of 
R. Cork, R. Clarke, C. Wilson, J, 
Hooey, G. Louzon, -G. Owen, 0. 
Parent, R. Pretty, shows much 


Sheiks has C. Graziano, 
Styles, J. Taylor, I. Steenber 
L. Munro, M. Tigwell, D, Dono: 
van, D. ‘Moore while Burrows’s 
Millionaires take in P. Thibault. 
G. Calder, N. Wedge, G. Wilson, 
A. Laine, A. McArthur, W. Ro- 
binson, and R, Fox. 

G. -Owen, D. Moore and A. 
McArthur will guard the cages 
for their respective teams. 


Junior Hockey 
Maroons—C. Martin (Capt). 
N. Rose, J. Miller, G. Louzon, W. 
Raycraft, W. LeClaire, L. Char- 
ron, A. Sheyck. 
Senators—D. Hall (Capt). S. 


Lavole, H. Greene, W. Robinson, 


W. Trim, J. Little, R. Cheeseman, 
B. Pollington. 

‘Canadians—E. Alford (Capt.). 
E. Knowles, R. Hazlitt, G. Arnold, 
D. Moore, D. Hunter, J, Roberto, 
#. Lines. 


Juvenile Hockey 

Due to, the large number of 
boys eight to eleven years of age 
who have skates they have-been 
divided into the Giants and 
Dwarts. 

Giants —D. Wilton, L. Snell- 
ing, D. Guthro, A. LeDuc, C. 
McKenzie, P. Warren. R, Boivin, 

Dwarfs—C. Campbell, J. Bar- 
ron, L. Nicol, D. Smith, J. Bu- 
chanan, R. Ellerbeck, A Longar- 
int. 


Jim’ Clelland and Gilbert 
Marshall have taken charge of 
flooding operations and promise 
to keep the rink in good shape. 

Wider blue lines will be used 
this year In accordance with N. 
H. L. Ideas. These are sald to 
reduce the number of infrac- 
tions of the off-side ruling . 


at 


ii 
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A VISIT TO THE CITY 
{Continued from page 3) 


machines, We went into an- 
other rooti and there were many 
‘women’ working there. ‘The wo-. 
men were making jackets, shirts 
and dresses. They sew them on. 
the electric machines. We wat- 
ched them making clothes. 
‘They work very well. We went 


* upstairs and three men were 


working there. They were cut- 
ting material also. Then we 
went downstairs again. 

‘We went ‘out’ and visited two. 
of the Belleville churches, 8t 
Michael's Roman Catholic 
church and Bridge St. United 
chureh. We came back to the 
0.8. D. by bus. We enjoyed vi- 


.siting the Cheese Exhibition 


very much, Harold Bryant won 
the prize for guessing the cor- 
rect weight of the cheese. 


“orothy Antonow, Grade 4A. again. 


AX TRIP TO ENGLAND 

On June 30th. I left home for 
Montreal by the C,N.R. When 
T arrived at Montreal, Margaret, 
my sister at the ship- 
ping offices about what boats 
sailed for Liverpool, England on 
July 3rd. She found that the 
Bremen sailed that day at 2.30 
p.m. She took two cabins, sec- 
ond class. Mother and my two 
sisters, myself and Dad had our 
trunks checked and went to look 
at our cabins, We found them 
pleasant, bright enough, and 
well ventilated, being near the 
Promenade deck. I. will never 
forget sailing up the St. Law- 
rence River and out of the Strait 
of Belle Isle. We passed many 
ships going in to Montreal and 
Quebec. When we stopped at 
Quebec it was only for an hour 
1 pick up the passengers, and 
fuel. 


I passed eight gelightful days 
going over the ‘Aisktic Ocean. 
I explored the ship the first day 
and missed seeing many of the 
sights up the St. Lawrence and 
out-of the Strait of Belle Isle. 
explored the place where the 
baggage was kept before) being 


. removed to the cabins. I en- 


foyed the gymnasiiim most of all 
because it had every concelvable 
object in it. I practised on the 
bars and watched some boys do 
some tricks. They did cart- 
wheels, backfiips and many 
others. 


I spent most of my time learn- 
ing how to swim right but never 
succeeded very well as somehow 
‘shudder at diving into 8 feet of 
water. The Promenade Deck was 
very large and sometimes I went 
around twice but not very often 
as it was too much for me. 


We sailed up St. George's 
Channel. and into the Irish Sea 
and docked at Liverpool. We 
did not stay long but went right 
on td London by train. ,J stayed 
in the village of Harrow for two 
weeks. I saw-and ‘did many 
things. I saw many football 
games. They were not like ours. 
They were very different, no 


Tough and tumble game but, 


clean cut. Then, too, they play 
cricket which was a new game 
to me. 


‘THE CANADIAN 


On July 2ind we sailed for 0. 8 D. BAZAAR EXEMPLIFIES ‘\n other schools in the province 


New York. I stayed there for 
twodays. I went to Staten and 
Coney Island and many other 
places, I had a good time. I 
started for home on the 24th. 
and I saw many lovely things on 


who wrote that. “There is 
place like Home,” certainly Ene" 
what was right as I agree 

him. —John Taylor, IV A. Sr. 


— 


I was sort of glad and the poet 
no 
ad 


MY CHRISTMAS VACATION 

On Wednesday Dec. 21, at four 
o'clock the O. 8. D. closed for the 
Christmas Vacation. Some boys 
and girls went home for Christ- 
mas holidays. I went to Toron- 
to. At 5.50 we left Belleville and 
arrived at Toronto at 8.50. I 
was very glad to see my family 
‘There was a huge crowd 
of people in Union Station. 


On Dec. 23 T went -shopping 
with my brother, Bob. I bought 
some presents for my relatives. 
There were many people shop- 
ping. 3 

On Christmas Day. Dec. 25, I 
woke up at 11 o'clock. As I was 
going downstairs. I saw many 
presents behind the 
tree. I got many presents from 
my relatives. 


At night my uncle Bill came to 
my place for Christmas dinner. 
We had a very lovely dinner. 
After dinner we played cards 
and games. I had lots of fun on 
Christmas Day. 

One day my father asked me 
if I would like to go to see the 
hockey game. I said that I 
would like to go At night my 
father, my brother and I went to 
the Maple Leaf Gardens. We 
saw two games of Junior O. H. A. 
‘They were very good games. 

One day I went to skate with 
my brother, Bob. I enjoyed it 
very much. At night I went to 
the movies with him. The pic- 
ture was called “The Crowd 
Roars”. It was a very interest- 
ing picture. 


On Satyrday night I went to 
see the Maple Leafs play hockey 
against the Americans at the 
Maple Leaf Gardens. I went 
with my brother. ‘There was a 
big crowd of people at the game. 
In the first period the Leats 
scored very early but they could 
not score another one. Then 
they rested for ten minutes. In 
the second period the Americans 
tried very hard and scored two 
goals. The score was 2—1. Ame- 
rieans were ahead. In the last 
period the Leafs got a penalty. 
Americans scored early while 


the Leafs were short-handed. 


‘When the game was ended, the 
score was 3—2. Americans won. 
I enjoyed the game very much 
but I would have liked to see To- 
Tonto win. 


On Jan. 3rd we came back to 
school again. We all missed our 
parents very much. We were 
very glad to see the boys and the 
teachers again. I had a very 
good time during my Christmas 
Vacation but I was glad to be 
back to school because I want to 
play hockey. 

ce May. Grade 9. 


WORK DONE BY STUDENTS 
IN CLASSES 

Ontario Scnool for the Deaf 
was en fete Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 7 when the fourth annual 
Christmas bazaar was presented 
by the staff and students and 
attended by a very large num- 
ber of Belleville residents. The 
bazaar was officially opened by 


Education, Toronto and former 
acting superintendent of the. 
‘School. 

Visitors were welcomed at the 
entrance to the school by two 
attentive guards in smart mill- 
tary costumes and were directed 
to the Assembly Hall by equally 
smart courtiers and pages. 

‘Yuletide decorations arranged 
‘with the assistance of Miss Cass 
and the art students provided a 
delightful setting for the event. 
‘Ihe stage which was cleverly 
converted into a tea room had as 
background a huge evergreen 
wreath from which vari-colored 
lights gleamed. Windows and 
stage foreground were banked 
with evergreen -while Christmas, 
motifs, of stars and candles ad- 
ded to the beauty of the scene 
in the form of murals. 

Booths or articles made by the 
scholars were grouped along one 
wall and the rest of the hall was 
devoted to an auditorium for an 
interesting program by the scho- 
lars. 

Mr. W. J. Morrison, superin- 
tendent of the School, welcomed 
the guests to the bazaar which 
was possible through the co- 
operation of the staff and stu- 
dent body. Certain departments 
were especially represented. 
Miss K. Daly's girls of the House- 
hold Arts department served 
afternoon tea and had prepared 
Christmas cake and candy which 
was being sold in a booth. Miss 
Ferd had also assisted with the 
candy. The sewing to be found 
in the booths was the work of 
the sentor girls under Miss H. M. 
Waite and the intermediate girls 


‘in charge of Miss M. Leacock. 


‘The art work in the decorations 
was done by Miss Cass’ art class. 

Mr. Morrison explained, also, 
that the twenty upholstered 
chairs in the first row of seats 
had been made and upholstered 
by boys of the school. 

‘The object of the bazaar, 
whose would be devoted 
to the Children’s Benefit Fund. 
was not merely to make money 
but to give the children the op- 
portunity of performing before 
an audience, and of assuming 
the responsibilities of presiding 
over the various booths. By 
coming in contact with the pub- 
lie, the children learned to over- 
come the difficulties of their 
handicap. 

‘Mr. Morrison presented Dr. H. 
E. Amoss, who was in Belleville 
on his usual official visit of in- 
spection. 

Dr. Amoss spoke of the plea- 
sure it gave him to visit such a 
rest{ul and happy type of school 
w always proved such & 
stimulating experience. Teachers 


would beneft by six months 
at the Ontario School for the 
Deaf in contact with the fine 
spirit of co-operation existing 
between Superintendent and 
staff, among members of the 
stegf, and between staff and pu- 
pils. In the whole' province Dr. 
Amoss thought there was no 
school with happier relation 
ships, nor finer students than 
the deat boys and girls. The 
deat people whom he had met 
had always impressed him with 
thelr simplicity, _straightfor- 


‘ wardness and honesty. 


‘The speaker sincerely thank- 
ed the citizens of Belleville for 
their contribution to the deve- 
lopment of such a splendid type 
of young man and young wo- 
man by offering these handl- 
capped scholars the opportunity 
to mingle with othera In various 
church, social and sporting ac- 
tivities, ‘lhe school was happily 
situated in this fine old Bay of 
Quinte district, and to the resi- 
dents of this community, Dr. 
Amoss extended the apprecia- 
tion of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Simpson, for the co- 
operation and interest always 
shown in the welfare of the staff 
and pupils of the School for the 
Deaf. x 

A particularly interesting pro- 
gram of. dances and music by 
tne Rhythm Band was given at 
intervais during the afternoon 
unaer the direction of Miss 
Heien Keeler, with Mr. Alec 
Uordon as accompanist. “he 
dances for which the children 
wore beautiful costumes, made 
by the girls, included a Minuet, 
Dutch ‘tap, Scotch dance, Roses 
and Butterflies (which proved 
a great favourite with the girls 
an adorable pink costumes and 
the boys as blue butterfiles,) a 
Peasant dance, Bo-Peep, Irish 
Lilt, Round Tap, « gay ‘90's tap 
dance, elves, a solo tap by. Rose 
Stevenson.. The Band directed 
by a fellow student presented 
several fine numbers and the en- 
(ire program was warmly ap- 
plauded by the delighted au- 
dlence, which marvelled at the 
skill of the children. The en- 
foyment of the spectators was 
no less than that of the small 
performers who were entranced 
with the visitors and smiled en- 
gagingly at the audience. 

After the program the guests 
had an opportunity of visiting 
the ‘booths which contained 
handiwork of the scholars. Use- 
ful and dainty articles in sewing, 
knitting, crochet work and fine 
embroidery sold well. Doll 
clothes were displayed on a min- 
iature clothes line behind a 
beautifully designed doll’s house. 
‘The candy, Christmas cake and 
cookies were eagerly bought up 
by the visitors. =~ 

Attractive girls In picturesque 
gypsy costumes acted as tea as-* 
sistants at the tables arranged 
‘on the stage. The tea table was 
effectively arrranged with ever- 
green and red candles. Mra, W. 
J. Morrison, Mrs. C. B. McGuire. 
Miss Ford, Miss Maloney. Miss 
Seex of England, and Miss Si- 
gurdson of Vancouver, poured 
tea. —The Ontario Intelligencer. 


VOCATIONAL ‘TRAINING 
(Continued from page 2) 


the next one should try to im- 
prove.. The result of such ap- 
plication with be improvement 
with consequent encouragement. 
‘The instructor will do well to 
keep in mind that this encour- 
agement which comes from con- 
scious improvement in one’s 
“work is the eastest way in which 
to get application on the part of 
the student, These suggestions 
may help to put in a practical 
way before the student @ means 
of getting his needed applica- 
tion, 1. When-you have @ job 
to do, go ahead and do it 
2. Stick to a job until you finish 
It 3. By paying attention to 
your work, and working at it 
steadily the hardest job Is easily 
done. 


Honesty—This implies faith- 


+ fulness in working; the doing of 


one's work well whether the in- 
astructor or foreman ts watching 
‘one or not. It is a personal qua- 
ty, and the one who does not 
do honest work s fooling no one 
tut himself. Tt is not always 
easy to show a boy or girl that 
this ts really so. In typing it 
can readily be shown. A typing 
student keeps his eyes on the 
copy at all times. Now it is pos- 
aible for a student to “put it 
over” the instructor and hand in 
eccurate drill exercises, exerci- 
ses;which have been done with 
the eyes watching the paper, the 
machine, or the fingers. But 
bese a test is taken, the result 

is so clear to the student in com- 
parison with others who appar- 
ently have not made so much 
progress that no words are ne- 
cessary. 


This faithfulness may not 
seem to be very important until 
the employer begins laying men 
off in slack times. The men who 
have shown that they are falth- 
ful in working are the ones who 
will be kept on the longest time. 
During the depression in Flint, 
Michigan, one of the men who 
was kept on was a boy who had 
graduated from this school. He 
was kept on long after many 
others had been let go ‘because 
he was an honest worker. There 
is another idea which may be 
kept In mind in regard to work. 
If a deaf workman ts using his 
hands In signing to other deaf 
workers he not only wastes his 
own time but the time of others 
as well. Some years ago a gra- 
duate secured a job as a shoe- 
repairer. He did very well until 
he began talking to deaf people 
who came to visit him in 
shop in which he was working. 
‘These people certainly did not 
prove to be his friends because 
‘he lost his Job on account of the 
time he was wasting. 


Punetuallty—This means be- 
ing on time. One does not waste 
his own time or the time of 
others. It also means that work 
must be delivered on time. No- 
thing pleases the boss so much 
as to know that he can depend 
on a workman to deliver work 
at a certain time. The fellow 
who ts not punctual often won- 
ders why he does not get an in- 
crease in wages as some of his 
fellow workmen do. 


Regularity—Here we have the 
habit of cleanliness, neatness, 
and being orderly in going about 
‘and completing a job. A finish- 
ed product of pleasing sppear- 
ance is far ahead of that which 
is not neatly done. The habit of 
Keeping the shop tidy and clean- 
pea peg Aree hana 
gether with an orderly way of 
going about a job helps speed, 
accuracy, and punctuallty. 


Mastery of Shop Language—A 
boy in woodworking will find 
that he has to understand tiie 
orders which may be given to 
him. A boy or girl in any oc- 
cupation who is not able to write 
and understand the language 
used by the people working in 
that trade will find that he or 
she is badly handicapped. Care- 
ful attention to his academic 
classes will help him a great deal 
for it is there that hé will learn 
how to write and understand 
good English. There are cer- 
tain technical terms which he 
can get in the course of his shop 
work from day to day. Interest 
in reading will be a great help. 
Social studies would be a help 
along this line because of the 
variety of toples which are 
studied. 

In a shop an instructor may 
feel that he has not got the time 
to give the necessary language. 
This is a wrong attitude to take 
for, although a great deal of 
ume must be taken to give the 
necessary language, yet, time is 
actually saved later on, because 
the student more readily under- 
stands his instructions, and will 
not need nearly so much of the 
instructor's time. 


Health Habits—Good health 
is necessary for steady -work day 
after day, and week after week. 
Personal cleanliness, and exer- 
cises in the recreational periods 
are important. In the shop care 
must be taken in dangerous 
work. Accidents come from 
carelessness, and result in the 
Joss of fingers, hands, eyes, or 
discharge from work. Thus the 
instructor will see that the boy 
ig trained in caution where dan- 
ger exists, 

The importance of caution 
may be emphasized by the fol- 
lowing cases. A graduate of our 
school who was a fairly gébd 
workman obtained work In Tor- 
onto. The wages to begin were 
not very high, but there was 
prospect of advancement. Due 
to carelessness on the part of 
this boy one of the employees 
suffered an injury which might 
well have proved fatal. The boy 


the lost his job because the owner 


of the shop could not keep 2 
careless worker. One result of 
this is that other deaf boys will 
never be given work in that 
shop, because this instance had 
prejudiced the employer against 
the deaf. The necond case con- 
cerns another boy of about the 
same ability. “Through the ef- 
forts of Mr, W. J. Morrison, our 
superintendent, the owner of a 
shop consented to give a boy a 
trial. He proved to be so accur- 
ate, speedy, adaptible, honest, 


“and cautious In danger that his 


wages were increased three 
times, and two other deat boys 
have since been given work In 
the same shop. . 


‘One does not only do as he Is 
instructed, but he ts eager to 
work with others. The girls in 
the sewing classes, and the girls 


in foods and homemaking, have « 


not only made things for them- 

telves, but they all worked to- 
‘gether to turn out good work to 
be sold at the annual bazaar. 
Because they co-operated they 
have helped all the children of 
the ‘school through the Pupils’ 
Benefit Fund. Jn the same way 
the boys on maintenance car- 
pentry help all the pupils by 
their work. The boys in wood- 
working by the making of chairs 
for the residences have done 
Ukewise. These are all projects 
where our students have worked 
together and In conideration of 
others. The same may be said 
of the printing classes, shoe- 
shop work, and the work in 
beauty culture. 


Attitude—When a teacher is 
on study duty in the senfor study 
rocm, he or she can easily see 
the attitude of the student to 
his work. Does the student get 
busy without wasting his own 
time, or the Ume of others? 
‘Does he do careful, steady work? 
Does he try to get help when he 
finds a problem too hard for 
him? When he fs finished with 
the work given by his teacher, 
does he turn to some other work 
such’ as reading or some useful 
hotty? All this means his at- 
titude to his work. If a student 
has the right attitude to his 
‘werk, he goes about it cheerfully 
end willingly with a desire to do 
his best whether it is soling a 
pair of shoes, pressing @ sult. or 
putting on storm windows. Go- 
Ing about one’s work willingly 
and cheerfully will help a great 
deal in success in school and in 
an occupation after leaving 
school. It has been said that 
guccess depends as much upon 
mental attitude a upon mental 
capacity. 


Self-Rellance—One of the 
ways in which shop work differs 
from work on the Job is that the 
shop instructor has to direct 
young children, and it is not 
improbable that too much direc- 
tion may be carried into the 
senfor classes. ‘Too much hel> 
unfits the werker for a job. If 
the student can learn to go 
ahead alone, he will develop 
much valued self-reliance. En- 
couragement and opportunity 
should te given slong this line. 
One hears trite expressions such 
as “Labour ie its own reward.” 
‘Irite expressions may have a 
very limited application, but It 
is true that nothing pleases and 
encourages the child or adult 0 
much as success, that is “hav- 
ing done some work well.” The 
wise instructor will be ever on 
the watch for opportunities to 
promote successful work. on 
one's own. 
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0. 8. D. AT PLAY 
By J. W. HODGSON 
(O.8.D. TS 
Rugby season closed Dec. 3 
with the O. 8, D. squad playing 
on the frozen gridiron of Tren- 
ton High School. After being 
out of play for over two weeks 
the local boys put up a good 
game. O. 8. D. took advantage of 


- an early lead to run up the score 
- to 18 in the first period but could 


not seem to gain further points. 
After ending the half with a 
score 18—3, Trenton came thr- 
ough steadily to tle the score 
with a minute and a half to play. 

With the introduction of fur- 
ther new plays the boys are look- 
ing for a good season next fall 
and hope some good material 
can be foundrto strengthen the 
Uneup. 

Pre-Christmgs Volley Ball. 

While the weatherman has 
robbed us of some hoped for pre- 
holiday hockey, the volley ball 
floor has been the scene of se- 
veral outstanding ‘games. 

With each team now having 
played eighteen games some 
excellent “spjkers” among the 
seniors have developed. Worthy 
of mention among these being 
Dan Bostnari,.Wm. Kiniski, Har- 
Ty Husak and several others. At 
present Bruce May's Greens lead 
with fourteen wins, ‘The Blues 
and Blacks follow respectively 
with ten and seven while the 
Reds after some tough loses are 
in the cellar with four to their 
credit. 

‘lhe Thistles and Roses each 

claiming seventeen victories 
nave jointly obliviated the luck- 
less Irish but Nelson Wedge pro- 
mises to bieak into the winning 
column witn his shamirocks 

atter tne new year. 

Robert Cheeseman’s Cherries 
have run off so Yar with the Ju- 
mor victories ana chocked’ the 
aspirations of Waller ‘irim's 
struggiing Chestnuts to a stana- 
sti, 

dust on the side—You don't 
need to go to sea to play Shuttte 
board. rught in the boys’ oase- 
ment we lanaiuovers have two 
boards that are getting the undi- 
vided’ attention of tie Senior 
and Intermediate Boys. In fact 
there is some a:fticulty an getting 
partners lor ‘1aple sennis and 
Checkers have been shelved for 
plesent. 

Starting Dec. 2 the rink was 
flooded five times but with the 
eariy December rains the ice was 
obliterated. James Cleland and 
Haliy Husak have a crew of lads 
Teagy to lay 8 good sheet for 
hockey as soon as tne mercury 
shows some sign of remal:ting 
down. 


‘The 1938 Hockey Rules show , 


few exceptional changes and O. 
'S. D, boys have already scanned 
the pages for any variations. 
Some who are aspiring to play 
in the city league should get the 
written consent of thelr parents 
immediately. 
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PROBLEMS OF DEAFNESS 
(Continued from page one ) 


work with the shops where we 
find it possible and checking on 
the conditions our people are 
facing. outside. Compare the 
deaf boy going out for a job with 
bis bearing brother. Whatever 
has he heard of the struggle to 
find work, the people in the 
family‘or circle of friends unem- 
ployed, the large number of high 
‘school and college people unable 
to find jobs and willing to take 
, the prevelling wage 
scales, and last but not ledst the 
ups and downs of any jobs? 
What happens in the average 
family? How often do the 
various members come home 
from the day's work and over the 
dinner table recount the doings 
in the office or shop, -the grie- 
‘vances, fancied or real, with the 
boss! Next morning the injured 
member, however, is up and off 
to work knowing well that jobs 
ere hard to get and his experl- 
ence common to everyone. 


A few yéars ago in the survey 
of the deaf and hard of hearing 
in industry a number of employ- 
ers reported that their deaf 
people fitted in as well as their 
heartng employees, and seemed 
surprised’ that. we asked the 
question. We know deaf people 
who have held good positions for 
years. They left school, secured 
work with no help from us, and 
Berhaps made a change or two 
until they found their niche and 
have lived as you and I. Think 
also af.some of our young people 
who don’t seem able to become 
adjusted. We know the diMcul- 
tles that confront parents of 
hearing children. The same 
problems arise but again we 
need to keep in mind what deaf- 
ness does to our pupils. 


In many of our schools we 
have a large number of pupils 
of hilgh school age. We recall 
at a meeting some years ago'two 
papers that were presented, the 
first on a course of studyx{or 
young children and the second 
on the curriculum in an experi- 
mental high school, and the feel- 
ing of disappointment that came 
to. us' when in the discussion 
that followed much time was 
given to the first paper and the 
second dismissed with brief com- 
ment because the chairman’ 
said, “We don’t do work on the 
high school level in many of our” 
schools." There seemed no ap- 
preciation of the philosophy 
‘upon, which this unusual high 
seliodl program was based, no 
understanding of the effort to 
meet the pupil's needs, academic. 
physical and social. Contrast 
the same age group at home. 
‘They are problems to their par- 
ents and the same “teen” age 
problems exist with us. Do we 
keep these likenesses as well as 
differences in mind? 


‘At as recent meeting of the 
N. EB. A., in a panel discussion on 
Juvenile Delinquency, the pre- 
sidént of the board éf education 
of one of our large cities sald the 
one thing’ he desired most was 
to be able to go into the senior 
high schools of the city and say 
to the teachers, “Relax,” that 
they might better understand 
their pupils. . 


“loyalty. But how much more it 


‘THE CANADIAN 


‘The president of the Progres- 
aive Education Association spoke 


at @ conference not long ago of being 


the conditions he had 

in his travels since he had taken 
office and of the changes he 
would like to see brought about. 
In the discussion that followed 
one speaker agreed that these 
changes were desirable but re- 
minded sthe speaker that* they 
cost money. He replied that he 
was pleading for a new point of 
view that would cost nothing. 
‘We plead here for not altogether 
‘a new point of view in the edu-- 
cation of the deaf, but for a 
pause to think over the handicap 
of deafness. 


‘THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
DEAF WORKER TO HIS JOB 
Graduation Essay by Ben 
Herschel Medlin 
‘As the Class of 1938 comes to 
the end of its course here, its 
members look toward their con- 
tact with the world, and the pos- 
sible reaction of the world to- 
ward them. They: know little, 
yet, about the hard knocks that 
they’ will have to endure before 
they find the niche they want, 

or think they want, to nil. 


Someone has said, “An ounce 
of loyalty 1s worth a pound of 
cleverness". Loyalty is an.es- 
sential factor in the plan of the 
deaf worker. Loyalty means 
much to the boss. Most em- 
ployers appreciate it all the 
more, because they have met dis- 


means in self-respect and dig- 
nity to the laborer himself. 
should look upon the boss, not 
as an enemy to be dodged or 
avoided, but as a friend who ts 
trying to work out a problem 
with him, And the boss who 
knows he has a Joyal worker in 
this deaf person is far more 
Ukely to keep him on a.job. If 
the boss is called away, he likes 
to leave knowing that he can 
trust the deaf worker to keep 
right on giving service until his 
return. 


Loyalty breeds loyalty, and 
disloyalty breeds disloyalty. Ore 
disloyal employee can make a 
whole-group of people dissatis- 
fied. He who {s not loyal to his 
oss does not care\whether He 
does exactly what the boss has 
laid out for him. Maybe he has 
a quarrel with the boss; perhaps 
the boss has had good reason, to 
scold him. So he deci will 
not carry out the orders of the 
boss, but will do things his own 
way. And at such a time the 
laborer is ready to listen to any 
criticism or unfavorable word 
about his boss or company 
‘There is no doubt that- many 
troubles among workers come 
from listening to the unwise ad- 
vice of a pretended friend, who 
can tell them just what to do. 
But after the job is gone, who 
suffers? Does the meddlesome 
friend come forward to help 
when the worker's salary has 
stopped? Whose family goes 
hungry? Not the meddler’s. 
While the unemployed worker 


s looks for another fob, the distur- 


ber moves on to stir up trouble 
for someone else. Fellow deaf 
consider your fob carefully be- 
fore lsténing to such meddiers 
or becoming thelr cat's paws. 


After all, when a worker spends in’ themsélves, but which ‘may 
so much time moaning over give the public, ever ready to ° 
wnderaid or treated un-- criticise, ‘the wrong impression. 
justly, he probably is not giving Nothing is more important for 
his best, because his mind Js.notthe deaf worker than to learn 
on his work. If he is loyal to him- to mind his own business, and 
self as to his employer, let the other fellow handle his 
his goal must be “the best ser- job/in his own way. That is 
vice he can give.” Such a wor- what a worker is hired to do. 
ker never thinks-it is enough The boss knows what he wants, 
fust to “get by.” He wants to and Is hired to see that what he 
give full value, knowing that the wants is done. If he says cut a 
better he succeeds, the better hole in a new bucket, do it. 
business will succeed Afid it 's There is probably a good reason, 
rare that such service fails to be even if you don’t know It. Any- 
rewarded. Ask most persons who way, it is the boss's business to 
have employed deaf workers, give the orders, and the laborer’s ~ 
‘and they will tell you that the business to obey. When your 
deaf laborer can turn out a8 boss finds that you can’t do this, 
good or better work than the he knows he can find some one 
rest of the employees. The deaf ele who will. If he needs or 
worker has two reasons for mak- wants your advice, or your 
ing good: for his own sake, and criticism, he ts sure to ask for {t. 
to show the world the worth of 1 feel that when the Class of 
deaf workers. Let all »feaf 1938 steps out into the world of 
workers try to uphold this i workers, its members will get 
Many persons ask,"Why 15 it knocked about just as others ~ 
that many good deaf workers have been knocked about. My 
lose their jobs?” Perhaps the hope is that we may bear all re~ 
most common reason is that buffs with courage and wisdom; 
some of them begin to think that unfairness and hardship 
that they know more than thelr may be taken with a shrug and 
boss. Lhey want to tell him how not with bitterness or com- 
to do his job, and tell others how pliint; .that we may recognize 
much better they could do it the friendliness of the hearing 
than the boss. Isn't this rather as warm sympathy, not pity. 
silly? Does the company pay Having accepted our burdens 
the deaf worker to show the boss and our responsibilities with re- 
what to do? Isn’t that what solution and cheerfulness, may 
the boss gets paid for? The we ever try to prove to ourselves, 
more careful the deaf ‘laborer to our employers, and to the 
obeys the boss's orders, the more world—first, that we can do the 
Ukely he 1s to hold on to his-Job. work; second, that.we can obey 
‘Vhat 1s what he is paid for. orders and mind our own busi- 
Almost every deaf worker is ness; and third, that we can be 


‘He worthy of his hire if he really loyal for the sake of our own 


‘tries to do his work well, Most self-respect, even though the 
deaf workers do this. Many turn boss may.not seem to appreciate 
cout more and better work than or notice it. —Silent Observer. 
their fellow-workers. Sometimes pA Eccl a 

such a worker wonders why the FORD AND THE HANDICAPPED 


boss is the one who gets the 
praise for his work. Well, didn’t 
the boss hire him? Now he is 
a part of the company, and if 
his good work brings praise to 
the boss, he should feel proud. 
A plant cannot grow without 
soit and moisture. A deaf work- 
er fs like that. If he gets his 
chance and gives good services, 
he will succeed, and the business 
will succeed. But if the workers 
in the business lie down on the 
Job, as sometimes happens, the 
business will suffer, and soon 
they are out of jobs, The laborer 
4s prosperous only so long 268 
the business prospers. 

‘The deaf. worker must not 
fear hard work. Hard work is 
not a curse, but a blessing. 
‘Nothing in the Bible is truer 
than “Man shal) earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow”. A 
man feels better in body and 
spirit when he is working. There 
is no one on earth happier than 
the man who has trained him- 
self to love his job, who strives 
to give honest service, and who 
faces the world with the feeling 
of. security that a good job 
brings. And no man is more 
miserable than the man who has 
lost such a job, and cannot find 


MAN 

It has been reported that the 
Ford Motor Company has 11,632 
handicapped persons on ts pay- 
roll, ail receiving full pay. In- 
cluded in this numbers are some 
deaf persons, how many the 
Writer 1s not in a position to say. 

Some employers pay deaf wor- 
kers and other handicapped per- 
sons less for no apparent reason, 
although the same amount of 
work is often required of them. 
Ford has always given the less 
fortunate man a square deal 
and his business has never suf- 
fered any from such policy. In 
fact the Ford Motor Company 
has the most efficiently organ- 
{zed staffs of employees in the 
world. 

Because merit, not favor, is 
the driving force at the Ford 
plants, the deaf are doing very 
well there. Other reasons they 
have proved themselves valu- 
able workmen are: 

1. They have fewer distrac- 
tions, therefore are less inter- 
rupted in their work. 

2. They are good accident 
risks because they are careful. 

2. They are steady because 
Jobs for them are hard to get. 


another. ks —N. D. Bann 

‘The next best thing to the * : = 5 
man's job is his hobby. Every * FRAT CONVENTION 
man Is better off 1f he has such * JULY 10—15, 1939 
a hobby. It will occupy his lel- * Plan to attend this con- 
sure time, thus keeping him * vention 
away from pool halls and ike * © TORONTO—CANADA 
places—which may not be bad * * : c 
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JUST A MOMENT! 


By S.H. F. KEMP 


(Editor's Neto—In the report of the proceedings of the Convention of the 
Ontario Association of the Desf, appearing in the December issue of the 


‘Organizations, 
Journal, Mr. Kemp ls also secretary pro-tem of the proposed Canadian 


‘Pederation of the Deaf.) 


During the next few months 
‘we shall be looking for crys- 
tallizing of opinion on the es- 
tablishing of a far more com- 
prehensive organization of the 
deafened and the deaf than 
hhas so far existed. An honest- 
to-goodness movement is on foot 
at long last, with the object that 
much more definite and effective 
measures may be taken to pro- 
mote our civil and indi 
welfare. As sore erroneous im- 
pressions seem to have gone 
anroed it. is. timely ree to set 
forth exactly what {9 in! 
and what not. Expressions one 
opinion would seem of Little val- 
ue unless based on. the correct 
premises: they can be, in fact, 
gratuitous and quite harmful. 


All of us who have been ton- 
nected with any of our Clubs and 
es know that one of our 


eys to be provided that we, the 
deafened and the deaf (partic- 
ularly the former) show the 
same tolerance and goodwill 
toward .each other that we 
expect form the public and from 
governments. These moneys are 
not being subscribed, mark you, 
for any of our organizations 
as they now exist. The general 
public is not particularly inter- 
ested in degrees of deafness; to 

it we are all simply. “the deaf”. 
‘The attitude of at least one gov- 
ernment unoffically, is “unite 
and we may help you; stay apart 
with your Sinn Fein (‘ourselves 
alone’) attitude and you will 
have to worry along as you are.” 
‘The proposition before us then 
is simply that the deafened and 
the deaf unite thelr. forces. 


Impossible? Ridiculous? Out 
of the question? Not at all! 
‘The history books are full of 
things that the wise guy sald 
simply couldn't be done. We 
have no room here to discuss 
whether the psychology of the 
deaf is any different from that 
of the deafened. The present 
reporter belleves that it isn't, 
but the question Is rather aca- 
demic anyhow. What is of im- 
portance is that we get on with 
the job, for surely all will agree 


that we do not seem to be get- 
ting very far as we are now. 
Nobody proposes that there be 
any amalgamation, or unifi- 
cation, or merger of present or- 
ganizations. Nobody ae 
that those speaking the 
language shall join up, ‘iis 
they want to, in our lipreading 
Clubs, nor that our Up readers 
are to be absorbed and submerg- 
ed in the Assotiations of the 


ded of any kind or organic union of | 


what may be dissimilar elements. 
In short, nobody plans to inter- 
fere in any way with our clubs 
and leagues, our associations and 
our federations, except to in- 
dulge the hope that their com- 
bined welght may be brought to- 
gether—eurely a laudable ambi- 
tion! How can it be done? By 
& federal union. 


Another trouble, along with 
lack of money, that has dogged 
the footsteps of the deaf and 
the deafened (lec us call our- 
selves hereinafter the deaf for 
short) is that we have succeeded 
only In forming and keeping go- 
ing a few Uttle isolated groups, 
each circumscribed by {ts own 
limitations, each shadow-boxing 
all by itself, with the vast ma- 
jority of the deaf outside, away 
and beyond our 
reaching these distant ones, in 
the remote places, in.the small 
towns, In the wide open spaces 
as well as in the cities—that’s 


where, just about one person out 
of every ten 1s more or less deaf. 
Our clubs and our associations 


help on our work ts it not emi- 
nently to be desired and wel- 
comed? As we are, all we can 
ever do is but as the foothills of 
achievement, Beyond le the 
mountains. 

After you all understand, {t Is 
hoped that there will be a fe- 
deral unlon of existing bodies, 
including the Western Canada 


Association of the Deaf, the On- 
tario Association of the Deaf, 
and the Canadian Federation id 
Lip Reading Organizations. 

new and far more powerful ie 
ganization is envisioned, which, 
im essence, shall be a combin- 
ation of the isolated and separ- 
‘ate units now functioning, under 
@ central authority, backed by 
some real money, yet entirely 
democratic. The component 
parts are to exercise full auto- 
Mony in their respective flelds 
and environment exactly as 
they do now, each one evolving 
in Its own line of development 
without bureaucratic interfer- 
ence. But instead of our use- 
fulness being sharply restricted, 
the united strength of us all is 
to be brought to bear in the so- 
lution of our common problems. 
‘We shall be in a position to exert 
pressure, both social and polit!- 
cal, and it just naturally follows 
that our effectiveness will be 
multiplied. The new organiza- 
tion is not intended to super- 


any manner whatever unless 
and poet it is given authority 
such matters as one 
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Among the practical steps to 
be undertaken, will be the pro- 
vision of one or more placement 


either in manual or oral lang- 
wage and whose duty shall be 
to get acquainted with the deaf 
who are about to graduate 
from our schools. and endeav- 
our to get employment for 
them with an effective follow 
up. The hope is that all this 
= @ national movement 

t's a large order! Tenta- 


in tively it is being spoken of 


as the Canadian Federation 
of.the Deaf. Since in a general 
way It is planned to do for the 
deaf what is already being 
done for the blind, perhaps 8 
better mame might be the 
Canadian Institute for the 
Deaf, or the Canadian Nation- 
al Institute for the Deaf, since 
name phrased that way con- 
notes much in the public mind. 
Now unless we are heart 
and soul behind this move- 
ment, it may not eventuate at © 
all, or it may restrict itself to 
one province insteag’ of nine, 
and then we shall have plenty 
of time to ruminate sadly on 
what might have been. At 
the moment we have no blue 
prints to offer you, nor do we 
expect that you will commit 
yourselves yes or no to some- 
thing you have not seen. But 
we do want an expression of 


your opinion on a matter of 
principle. The Canadian Feder- 
ation of Lip Reading Organiz- 
ations wants not only its indl- 
vidual members to write in 
about it, but also a pronounce- 
ment in principle from each 
and all of its constituent clubs 
officially, well before the time 
of the Annual Meeting next 
spring. Write to the Presi- 
dent, or to the Corresponding 
Secretary, or write in to the 
Hearing Eye. “Now is the time 
for all good men and true to 
come to the aid of the party.” 
—+—_ *‘ 
MRS. McCLUNG WRITES OF 

HER VISIT TO THE 0. 5. D. 

People who are not afraid to 
attempt the impossible stand up 
Uke mountain peaks above the 
level plain of humaiiity. They 
are the ‘Trail-breakers and 
Road-finders and Road-men- 
ders. They make life easter for 
those of us who follow, by find- 
ing new ways and mending the 
old ones. 

Recently I visited the School 
for the Deaf in Belleville, a fine 
brick building, set in stately 
trees from which the red leaves 
fluttered down that hot October 
afternoon. Outside, the chil- 
dren raked the leaves into great 
mounds; raced over the lawns; 
drove their scooters on the 
cement walks—as normal and 
happy as any band of children 
could be. There ts no sense of 
handicap, no shyness or repres- 
sion. 

‘The school has been running 
for 68 years continuously and Is 
one of the best in the world. 
The children are entirely free 
from self-pity or a sense of be- 
Ing different from other people! 

‘When we went into the first 
class-room, the children stood up 
and said "Good Afternoon,” and 
then one little boy addressed a 
few remarks to the minister of 
the church, who was with us, 

“I know you,” he said. “I go 
to church. I saw you there.” 
‘This child is deaf but Is learn- 
ing to talk and took a natural 
pride in being able to contri- 
bute to the conversation. 

METHOD 

We saw the method used in 
getting through the barrier. 
There are pictures of simple 
happenings: “A boy plays =e 

‘a dog,” “A girl has a balloon,” 
dog carries a basket.” The tems 
cher repeats these sentences and 
shows the picture. This ts done 
several times, the pupils watch- 
ing her lips. Then the pupils 
are asked to pick out the picture 
which corresponds to the spoken 
sentence. We saw the dig boys 
and girls dance and heard their 
rhythmic singing as they stood 

(Continued on next page) 
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about the plano, touching it with 
their hands to get the vibrations. 
‘They are keen, alert, and happy, 
getting real pleasure from thelr 
activities. They sew, cook, make 


pentry, “type-setting, cleaning 
and pressing, in addition to the 
farming gctivities. Keener eyed 
youngsters I never saw. They 
gave us. a. sharp appraising 
glance when we came in, and 
seemed to enjoy showing us 
what they could do. 

Parents sometimes bring ina 
child with tears (so the teachers 
told us). But no child suffers 
from loneliness after the first 
day or so. Kindness and skill 
soon build a bridge across the 
span of silence which separates 
him from his kind. 


EQUIPPED 

‘The children go out from 
school equipped, for life, able to 
Up-read and able to talk. Na- 
turally the tone is not normal in 
all cases, Children who once 
talked and were left deaf by 
some disease later can more 

achieve a normal tone, 
Dut it 1s easy to understand any 
of them with practice. 

‘The teachers are more won- 
derful even than the children— 
patient, loving, skilful. They 
work on and,on until they get @ 
signal from the little soul behind 
the wall of silence. 

I knew there must be one who 
was the centre of this enter- 
prise and I saw her. A ttle 
dark-eyed, friendly woman who 
teaches the teachers. She'ls a 
Miss Ford, who nas given her 
life to set these little captives 
free. She would not want any- 
‘one to think per work is hard. 
It 1s not hard & her. She loves 
it and must have a great sense 
of achievement. 


‘The school is bright with pic- 
tures and flowers. The dormi- 
torles, sunny and comfortable, 
with kind women in Charge to 
see that every child goes to bed 
happy. I read the instructions 
that are given to the parents 
when the children are allowed 
to go-home for a holiday. “The 
deat child-must not be spoiled 
by having too much done for 
him. If he has hearing brothers 
and sisters, do not discriminate 
in any way between him and 
them. Treat all alike. Fre- 
quently the seed of future social 
aloofness or shyness‘is sown in 
the distinctions made between 
the children at home.” Haven't. 
we all heard the fond mother 
say, “Willie {5 Just like my 
youngest brother, so shy he can- 
hot meet strangers, He runs 
and hides when he sees anyone 
coming. I don't know what to 
do for him.” % 

‘And poor Willie accepts the 
pattern his mother has formed 
for him and suffers from it all 
his life! 


—"Reproduced by courtesy of 
‘The Toronto Evening Telegram, 


" Copyright 1938.” 


SCHOOL OPENED FOR THE 
EXCLUSIVE USE OF THE DEAF 
BLIND 


‘The first school building ever 
built for the exclusive use of the 
deaf-blind is now belng put into 
use at the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind, 
999. Phelham’ Parkway, the 
Bronx, it was announced by Dr. 
Merle E. Frampton, principal of 
the institute. = 

Because thére has been com- 
paratively Uttle development, in 
‘the education of the deaf blind, 
a number of new improved de- 
vices, developed -by the institu- 
te’s research staff, are being 
installed In the new building, 
and others will be installed as 
they are developed. 

Puplls up to twenty-one years 
of age will be received in the new 
department, and those only 
partly deaf and blind will get 
instruction by methods espe- 
clally adapted to their needs. 
‘Though the building was opened 
only two weeks ago and is notyet 
fully in use, the department for 
the deaf and blind was started’ 
last September, just 100 years 
after Lapra Dewey Bridgman. 
the first deaf blind person in the 
United States in whose case 
systematic education was suc- 
cessful, started her education 


under Samuel Gridley Howe, and low. 


just fifty years after Helen Kel- 
ler met her teacher, the late 
Mrs. Anne Sullivan Macy. 

Seven pupils are now receiving 
instruction and {t is expected 
that there will be fifteen, the ca- 


pacity number, by next Septem-. 


ber. They are taught 

reading, by holding their finger- 
tips to the ips of the speaker, 
and two methods of manual 
communication. One is an ¢la~ 
borate and rapid system of finger 
movements in the cupped palm 
of the “listener” the other a 
slower, but simple method of 
drawing letters on the out- 
stretched palm. Reading and 
writing In Braille ts also taught. 


For those who have part hear- Pé 


ing, there are earphones which 
may be adjusted to any required 
degree of amplification, and 
which may be plugged in on a 
phonolgaph, radio or micro- 
phone into which the teacher 
‘speaks. There As also a bone- 
conduction hy device, a vi- 
brating unit ‘which may be held 
in the hand and applied to any 
part of the head. This makes 
hearing possible in many cases 
where the earphones are of no 
ba ‘ 

Dr. Reuben Reiter, director of 
research, explained that bone- 
conduction” hearing aids had 
been in use among the deaf for 
some years, but that the ones 
used at the institute were more 
powerful than any previously 
developed. Experiments were 
being made with different types 
‘of microphones, he said, because 
a microphone that carried sound 
to one deaf pupil might not 
work in the case of s pupil with 
a different type of deafness. 


‘Mr. Reiter described a room, 
not yet completed which would 
have a “floating floor,” elghteen 
by sixteen feet. The floor he 
said would not be connected 


with walls, foundations or ceil- _pmed the visitors. 


ing, but would actually float on The minutes of the. previous 
‘a cushion of air in’a manner meeting were read and approved. 
which he did not explain. ‘The treaurer’s report was then 
“The purpose,” he Zaid, is to read showing a balance on hand 
if the children another Of $28.01. 
Form of communication withthe As there was no business for 
Suter world through the tactile discussion we were entertained 
Sense.. The deaf biind children by a Christmas program which 
have highly developed :sensiti- had been arranged by the Pro- 
vity to vibrations. The floor gram Committee. 
floats and acts as a medium of The pupils of 2A. and SA. sang 
communication.” the carols “Away in a Manger” 
‘Vibrations sent trough oe and “Silent Night”. 
floor will be recelt Philip -Flagler gave a comic 
the bodles of the pupils, and with reading, “The Hat in the Pit", 
training they will be ee which was enjoyed by all. 
speech NC- Miss Bi : in- 
through these vibrations. Since a rN 
the floor is floating, no ter us an interesting talk on Iceland. 
vibrations will interfere with The appreciation of the Associa- 
anything that happens on the tion to Miss Sigurdson was ably 
wae small sample of what by Miss Carroll. 
be “Bethlehem” by Edgar Guest 
fog edipinsleen of the floor. was then given by Philip Flagler. 
De lemonsiral The meeting closed after the 


Which could be made, jo Tnone, ladles chorus under Mr. Gordon's 
~ direction led in singing, “I saw 
‘An eighteen-year-old boy, WhO@ i008 ani, 5 
short time ago was unable to ee ships a sailing. 
tinguish high and low pitch vib- 
rations, sat with his palms flat 
on the table. A teacher sang 
high note into the microphone, COVETED 20-YEAR PIN 
‘and then a low note. After a Mr. Robert Ensminger 1s the 
ttle: hesitation the boy repea- envy of all the deaf colony in 
ted, in a volce he could not hear, Toronto. He has crashed into 
first the high note, then the headlines—ot .The Wingfoot 
. Clan, Canadian edition of 
‘There are other similar de- Goodyear~ Rubber Tire “Co. 
vices, An electric guitar, set on which carried his picture and an 
the table and played by a pup, handsome testimonial in recog- 
and through the vibrations of nition of his 20 years of continu- 
the table he can hear his own ous service with the firm. Bob 
playing. was recipient of a pair of blan- 
For those pupils who have kets in addition to the coveted 
part vision, Dr. Relter is con- 20-year pin, emblematic of 
‘ducting experiments in collabor- highest honors within the gift 
ation with the General Electric of the company to thelr em~- 
Company to find fixtures which ployees. Bob's) picture was 
will guarantee a maximum in- grouped with four other asso~ 
tensity of light, and yet so dif- ciates similarly honored. The 
fuse the light that there is no toastmaster, as a token of ap- 
possibility of discomfort to any preciation of Bob’s hindlcap, 
One with part or total vision. had a written speech for Bob to 
“Each one of these things we Tead while the orator was on the 
are doing,” Dr, Reiter said, “has Platform. According | ta the 
a definite usefor w particular Write-up In the Clan, Bob is held 
on. We are here to find out !m high esteem by everyone with 
what all the needs are.” ev bare ri apg in cones, AS 
“We ‘are opposed to the idea & bowler he displays prowess 
that children have to be tied that causes every team to covet 
down to one person,” Dr. Framp- iS line-up. It is publicity of 
ton said. “Helen” Keller was ‘Bis Sort which boosts the 
taught by one person, Anne Sul- Come of deaf job-seekers. 
livan Macy, and was dependent Well done, Bob! 
on her until Mrs. Macy’s death. —Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
We want the children to have a 7 
normal classroom ilfe, We are THE DIGEST OF THE DEAF 
trying to get away from the old A magazine designed * 
emotional attitude and put the what on the lines of ‘Readera 
education of the deaf blind on a Digest has made its appearance 
sound pedagogical basis."—New under the title “Digest of the 
York Herald Tribune, March 9, Deaf". Its objective is “to ac- 
1938—The Convention Weekly quaint the great hearing public 
Bulletin. with the achievements and ac- 
—+— complishments of the deaf in 
ASSOCIATION MEETING the fields of art, sclence and 
‘On Wednesday, December 14, Industry.” The editor-in-Chief 
‘at 320 p.m. the members of 1s Willard H. Woods. a graduate 
the ‘Teachers Association and of the Tennessee School for the 
the Senior pupils of 4A, 3A. Deat. 
‘and 2A. gathered in the sewing “The policies of the Digest 
oom where afternoon tea was will be to refuse to print any~ 
gerved by the Social Commit- attacks, bickering, take no sides 
tee assisted by Miss Daly and . It will be neutral in all 
her girls. it prints and if any system that 
‘Then all ‘adjourned to the. schools teach the deaf are good. 
Assembly Room. Following the !t will print them... .” 
singing of the Christmas Carol, With an objective so wosthy, a 
“Hark The Herald Angels Sing", policy without bias, surely the 
the President, Mr. Holmes, wel- future-success of the magazine 
must be a certainty —Ex. 
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DEVELOPMENT 

SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 

Editor's Note: The following 
address by Superintendent Man- 
ning will be of interest to our 
readers as it sets forth in con- 
crete form the practices of a 
school very similar to our own. 


* However, no two schools are 


alike in details such as personnel, 
surroundings, and buildings and 
hence a procedure that {s suc- 
cessful In one school may not be 
possible in another. 

‘This article was reproduced 
in ‘The South Dakota Advocate 
with the following introduction 
by the Editor, Superintendent 
E. 8, ‘Tillingast: 

“fhis 1s travelling a long way 


from the ancient idea of man- - 


aging a school by “discipline,” 
based on punishment, force, and 
fear, . 
It places greater emphasis 
_ upon ght habits and attitudes 
than upon the mere academic 
acquisition of knowledge. 

It emphasizes the positive 
things that,make for right living. 
and the deepseated happiness 
based on such living rather than 
the negative side, the forbidden, 
the “do nots” which sometimes 
bulk so large'in child life as al- 
most to obscure the sunlight 
which is thelr right, and is so 
absolutely necessary to the di 
velopment of sound characte! 


I would like to offer a few spe~ 
cific suggestions which I trust, 
will elicit discussion and there- 
by help to make this gathering 
of practical value. 

In our school we are trying to 
put first things first. Our 
whole program is built around 
the belief that the education 
most desirable is that which will” 
enable our pupils to stand up 
under the stress and strain of 
life now and after they leave 
school. 

‘We believe a record should be 
made of our pupils’ attitudes and 
habits, and that the conven- 
tional records of their grades in 
subjects like history and math- 
ematics should be abandoned 
entirely or mode secondary. 
In our school we do not give a 
grade on any subjects studied. 
‘We mark our pupils three times 
each year in their habits and 
attitudess in every , classroom. 
(No separate rating is given in 
speech and speech reading, be- 
cause we believe a child's attit- 
udes in these subjects will be re- 
flected in his attitude toward the 
‘other subjects. Besides, as most 
of our pupils have no speech 
we belleve it wise not to embar- 
rass these pupils by calling at- 
tention to the fact and making 
them conspicuous on this sc- 
count.) A copy of this record is 


sent to the parents with the re- 
quest that they study It and 
come to see us about it, if it Is not 
satistactory. We study the re- 
cord of each pupil carefully, an 
effort beng made to find out why 
this pupil's work 1s “not satis- 
factory,” why another “does not 
co-operate” or ‘does not accept 
criticism in good spirit,” et ‘ce- 
tera. 


When a child finds a genuine, 
cincere concern on the part of 
hils teacher, his principal and his 
cuperintendent, in most cases he 
begins to take the matter seri- 
ously himself and responds ac- 
cordingly. 

In our household department 
we have a form for a report on 
the out-of-class record of the 
children’s habits and attitudes. 
‘This report is made two or three 
times a year by the assistant 
matron and her assistants who 
have charge of the pupils when 
they are not In class. It gives 
us achance to study the habit 
formation of each child during 
his free time. We believe there 
is as Much or more character 
development going on during 
his free time as during his class 
hours. 


Since we began using theze 
report forms we have made 
several changes in them and we 
believe the present form can be 
improved. We shall appre- 
clate suggestions on the subject 
by our friends. 


We believe in frequent confer- 
ences with the parents who often 
feel helpless but are eager for 
suggestions as to ways and 
means of prosedure in accomp- 
Ushing thelr children’s develop- 
ment. 


We consider chapel exercises. 
and Bible school intruction of 
the right sort of incalculable 
value. The tendency !s to have 
chapel activities too formal. We 
believe, more than we H&ve yet 
been able to accomplish, in 
having the puptls take a large 
part in chapel exercises. Bible 
school instruction to be of any 
value must be personal and defi- 
nite. backed up by a life of con- 
sistent Christian living. 


‘We bélleve cmphatically in the 
value of extracurricular activi- 
ties in the formation of worthy 
Ideals and in the strengthening 
of the fibre of real manhood and 
womanhood. We might men- 
tion Athletic Associations, Boy 
Scout Troops; Girl Reserve Gro- 
ups, HiI—Y Clubs and Literary 
Societies, ‘all of which we have 
operating In our school. To 
lend a hand in these movements 
several of our teachers keep 
intimately in touch, leading but 
taking direct charge only when 
necesary. Marked influences for 
good are all these organizations. 
if wisely used. 


‘The social development and 
the character development of 
our children are almost insepa- 
rably linked together in all the 
activities of our school program. 
A feature of our social deve- 
lopment program is a party in 
class for every small child whose 
birthday comes during the 
school year, the ice cream and 
cake for the party being provi- 
ded by the parents if they will. 
Bo popular are these occasions, 
so fraught with opportunities 
for teaching courtesy, cordiality, 
thoughtfulness and generosity, 
as well as numerous other social 
graces and sterling qualities, 
many of the chilaren whose 
birthdays come during the sum- 
mer vacation have asked that 
thelr birthdays be changed to a 
date during the school year. 
Since the proper use of leisure 
Is soon to Lecome one of the ma- 
jor problems of modern life we 
iecognize three avenues of ap- 
proach to their solution—play. 
hobbies, and reading. a 
A surprisingly large numbe! 
of deaf children need to learn 
how. to play. In addition to the 
{hstruction cur pupils receive In 
play on tne playground, in the 
playrooms and.in the gymnas- 
sum, every Friday afternoon in 
our Primary and Intermediate 
grades a period is spent playing 
games in the classrooms, the 
teachers introducing new games 
as others are learned. We be- 
eve this is one of the most 
vital of our social life activities. 
Beginning in the fall and con- 
tinuing unl the basketball sea- 
son opens, Friday evenings are 
devoted to parties by classes, a 
few parties every Friday evening. 
tne teaches in charge. Just as 
soon as possible teachers pass 


> on to tae puptis a part or all the 


responsibiuvy for the program of 
games anu the serving of re- 
freshments. In a surprisingly 
short period of years the pupils 
are able to plan and carry out 
the entire program. 

‘The boys in our graduation 
class are taught cooking, Oc- 
casionally (ney entertain groups 
of girls at dinner. They invite 
the teachers and officers as well 
as the girls in the dressmaking 
classes to tea parties. Once & 
week the foods class invites = 
member of the staff to dinner. 
‘On each occasion the pupils act 
as host or hostesses, the teacher 
In charge keeping in the back- 
ground. 


During the year almost every 
teacher one or more parties 
at her e for her class. These 
occasions provide rare oppor- 
tunities for social and character 
development. 

‘Once a-week every older boy 
may call on an older girl in the 
officers’ reception room, for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. This 


privilege we have found a most 
satfsfactory substitute for clan- 
destine notes and their atten- 
dant evils. 


In the spring two hundred 
and twenty of our older girls 
and boys spend the long day- 
light saving evenings on the 
playground together, roller skat- 
ing, swinging, playing mushball, 
three-deep, hop-scotch, basket- 
ball, and so forth and so on. 

Reading occupies a large part 
in our educational program. 
Attractive readers of which 
there are so many are put into 
the hands of the pupils in our 
early Primary grades. Step by 
step the children are led to look 
upon good books as indispens- 
ably to thelr happiness. ‘Lhis 
fall we are going farther than 
ever before in doing what some 
of you are already doing, placing 
in our pupils’ living rooms, even 
in our Primary Department, 
open shelves of books to which 
our children may have access 
during their free time. 

‘The last period of every Friday 
afternoon in the Academic De- 
partment Is devoted to a “hobby 
hour” for the older pupils. The 
results have been so encouraging 
we are contemplating the adop- 
Hon of a simjlar program for a 
younger group. 

We tay to bring our older boys 
and girls vogether as often as 
possible in 2 natural manner. In 
our dining room our girls and 
toys sit at the same tables, a 
large boy and a large’ girl sit- 
ting at the ends of each table. 
acting as monitors. Except in 
our Primary group. the sexes sit 
together, a boy and a girl. a boy 
and a girl around the tables. We 
consider the effect of this plan 
as most wholesome on the con- 
duct of both girls and boys. 

Our philosophy. then, includes. 
among others, a few theses in 
which we believe strongly. 

1. Children learn best and 
develop soclally and spiritually 
only when they are happy. 

2. They are going to be most 
happy cnly when we individually 
are interested in them indivi- 
dually. 

3. We believe that if our child~ 
ren are kept happy there Is little 
necessity for punishment or so- 
called discipline. 

In our school we have “a merit 
eyetem,”—for two-thirds of our 
pupils, the older ones. For every 
twenty-eight days that a child 
has a clean sheet he gets a. half 
holiday on a school day. This 
half holiday he may spend as he 
wishes, going to the movies in 
one of the neighboring moving 
picture theatres. going to the 
woods, roller skating or in any 
other recreation of his choice. 
This part of our program has 


(Continued on page 8) 
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“INTERMEDIATE SEWING finished with bias binding and and a felt coal mitt She has speeding up of the whole educa- 
By M. LEACOCK decorated with a picture of Miss alo learned to knit and is mak- tional program of the school is 
. Muffet. ing blocks for an afghan. She evident. 
Sewing in the Intermediate “Tne second year reviews the 1s also helping to make a hooked — We recognise, however, that 1t 


Department has two aims, to 
create an interest In Sewing a5 
an interesting occupation for le!- 
sure hours and to lay a foun- 
dation for’ the course in dress- 
making which is given in the 
Senlor Department. 


‘The outlines of work for the 
academic and vocational classes 
follow the general principles of 
the Course of Study used in the 
public school but are adapted to 
suit the particular needs of the 
students at the Ontario School 
for the Deaf. In doing this a 
general and supplementary 
course are arranged. “All the 
class must complete the general 
course, but those who work more 
rapidly may also complete all or 
«part of the second group of pro- 
Jects. 

In planning these courses spe- 
clal consideration is given to 
suitability of tools used, selec- 
tion of materials and patterns 
that appeal in colour and design. 
‘Ihe projects while chosen for 
their interest to children must 
alsd have a practical value. 

During the fail term the arti- 
cles made are usually of a type 
that can be sold at the annual 
bazoor, During the winter 
months the girls make garments 
or other.projects that they wall 
take home with them in June. 


‘The class periods are seventy 
minutes in length or thirty-five 
minutes and the shortest time 
spent in the sewing room in a 
week will be one long period and 
one short one. Since the girls 
usually spend four years in the 
Intermediate School a great deal 
of work can be covered in this 
time. 


‘The first year academic pupils 
Jearn the use of their sewing 
tobls, how torthread a needle, tie 
a knot, the proper use of thimble 
a selssors, Stitch forms are 
simple and are made on canvas 
with bright coloured wool. Even 
and uneven basting, running, 
blanket stitch-and cross stitch 
are used in a decorative way on 
a canvas purse, a felt needle case 
or coal mitt, and a doli’s bialaket 
of flannelette. Some simple 
knitting follows, a cover for & 
dress-hanger and bed socks in 
garter stitch. Dorothy Ander- 
son, Jean Colquhoun, Daisy Law- 
rence, Loretta Hoy, Audrey 
Baker, Patsy Richardson, Made- 
line Karem, Dorotny 5+. Denis, 
Betty Bergeron. Florence Rivan- 
do, Donna Latawiecz, Mabel Fisk, 
Marjorie Hackney, and Helen 
Cope have completed this part 
of thelr work. A gingham Iunch- 
eon set dec.-ate. ...... blanket 
stitch and an appliqued. design 
of fruit or flowers is the next 
project. This is followed by a 
child's bib in linen with a small 
srolled hem and a picture of 
the characters in Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs or the 
‘Three Little Pigs. The pictures 
are sewn with outline stitch. The 
last project on the general 
course is a gingham laundry bag. 
The supplementary course adds 
pot holders representing fruits 
or flowers and an apron for a 
small child on factory cotton or 
broad cloth. The aprons keg 


work of the first in felt coal 
itts, bag and potholders and 
Completes the 
course. “The girls learn to make 
sitple designs in attractive co- 
lours using darning stitch on 
huckaback towels. Hemming 
these by hand is practical pro- 

fect. 
Shirley Wilson, Mary Innocen- 
Edwards, Olga Bod- 


these articles. to use 
a Sewing Machine of the treadle 
type is most interesting to the 
girls. When they have master- 
ed this part of their work they 
make two print aprotis in a pea- 
sant design one of which Is to 
be taken home. The next apron 
made is one to be worn in the 
cooking classes. This supple- 
mentary course for the second 
year includes bed socks in a rib- 
Led design, mittens and cases for 
silver. 

‘Third year Sewing Classes 
continue the aprons as projects, 
but use a more difficult design. 
Hemstitching on towels, tea 
cloths or luncheon sets has 
proven interest'ng and practl- 
cal. Each girl makes a sult of 
pyjamas in flannelette of a tail- 
ored design to be used at the 
school hospital. For the hand 
knit sweater the girls choose 
thelr fayourite colours, The pat- 
terns for these are simple, but 
require a knowledge of garter 
stitch, stocking stitch and rib- 
bing, Most of the knitting is 
done in leisure hours at the re- 
sidence. The girls choose the 
garment they would like to take. 
home, nightgown or pyjamas. 
*:his year the choice ts in favour 
of the first garment. The supple- 
mentary course includes weaving 
cearfs or luncheon sets on hand 
looms, hooking rugs and mak- 
ing quilt blocks. Eileen Barratt, 
Inez Smith, Myrtle Duller, Kath- 
leen Bartley, Olga Witruk, Dor- 
othy Devine and Helen Reble are 
working very hard at their swea- 
ters and by the close of the term 
will have completed this course. 

Fourth year classes begin by 

ing aprons followed by an 
émbroidered towel. Lingerie 
slips, pyjamas and a dressing 
gown are made by this group. 
‘Ihese girls have an additional 
thirty-five minute class each day 
and thus are able to do a great 
deal more sewing.. They also do 
easy repair tasks on their own 
clothing, lengthening or shorten- 
ing dresses. The sweaters knit 
by these girls have more difficult 
patterns and if time permits 
crocheting Js begun. 

‘The amount of work required 
from the- vocational classes is 
not as extensive as that com- 
pleted by the Academic groups. 
Usually these girls will finish 
about half that outlined in the 
general course for first year. A 
large number of simpler projects 
are made in preference to one 
more elaborate in design. 

Ernestine Belecque in one vo- 
cational has learned the simpler 
stiteh forms on canvag made a 
canvas purse, a doll’s blanket, 


Carman Parolin, Annie Kyso- 


tary miwiki, Katie Ivonowich of two 


vocational have made coal mitts 
and bags of felt. potholders in 
the shape of fruits and decorat 
with blanket stitch, outline stitch 
‘and french knots. ney ore ner 
appliquing designs on 

luncheon sets. ‘Their course also 
includes knitting blocks for the 
afghan, hooking \rugs, making & 
gingham laundry beg, and a 
child’s apron. 


cross 
Norma Alstrop, Marjorie Ben- 
dall and Marjorie Laliberti are 
working on the projects of the 
‘third year. 


In fourth year yocational clas- 
ses the students make cases for 
holding silver decorating them 
with cross stitch, lazy daisy 
stitch and french knots. They 
make two aprons one in peasant 
style, the other more dificult. 
‘Hemstitching a towel or lunche- 
on set is the next project. A 
knitted sweater in simple design 
uses ribbing and stocking stitch. 
Eleanor Flowers, Isabel Richard- 
son, Helen Strabac and Rall 
Korpi in four vocational are 
very busy making their sweaters, 
‘When these are completed they 
will make their cooking aprons 
and suits of pyjamas. Weaving 
on hand looms and rug making 
are on the supplementary course 
for this class. 

— 
A NEW REPORT FOR PUPILS; 
CITIZENSHIP TRAITS - 
STRESSED 

During the past four years 
the faculty of this school (Vir- 
ginia) has been studying the 
curriculum on which Is based 
the work of the class. rooms. 
‘The fundamental purposes of 


this study have been to set up. 


in terms of definite and specific 
objectives the ends sought for 
each successive year of the 
child's life in school; to then 
examine and analyze every 
class room procedure as to Its 
purpose and Its efficiency in 
helping to reach the goals and 
objectives for each year; andto 
modify and improve every pro- 
cedure In order to bring about 
more efficient learning. 


By the end of last session 
both Departments had comple- 
ted tentative courses of study 
in which the objectives for each 
subject or group of subjects has 
been formulated and agreed up- 
on, and actually tested in class- 
room use. Stated in terms of 
understandings, attitudes, ap- 
preclations, and skills, the rea- 
lization of these goals can be de- 
finitely checked as the goals are 
reached; and better integration 
is a natural result and a general 


ts not sufficient to restate our ob- 
jectives In Reading or Arithmetic 
or the Social Studies. Because 
a most important task of every, 
school is the development of 


ted right attitudes and high stand- 


ards of conduct and those traits 
of character which are founded 
on attitudes and habits, it is de- 
sirable that we study and analy- 
ze and state our objectives in the 
field of character building just 
as carefully as we do in Arith- 
metic or English. : 

Ten desirable objectives have 
been chosen and classified under 
the head of Citizenship; they 
might very appropriately be 
called Personality or Character 
‘Traits. Each will be studied and 

and the child will be 
brought to see that excellence In 


each trait may be attained by 


the development of right atti- 
tudes and the building up of 
proper habits, 

‘The pupils will assist in scor- 
ing themselves on each of these 
traits, thus recognizing that 
these desirable goals are to be 
realized through cooperation ef- 
fort. And the report card sent 
to parents will give the pupil's 
rating on these citizenship traits 
as well as upon the usual sub- 
jects studied in the class room. 
For efficient living, an excellent 
rating on the Character Traits 
may be far more signficant than 
o high rating in Mathematics 
or Science. 

In class room practice the ten 
Citizenship Traits will be pre 
sented as concretely as possible 
to the younger children in some- 
what the following manner: 
Courtesy: 


I wili ke polite to schoolmates 
and teachers, and to all the 
reople I am with. 

1 will be thoughtful. 

T will have nice manners. 

I will be unselfish. 

I will listen when anyune 
5 

{ will pay attention. 

I will be friendly. 

1 will be kind. 

I will listen respectfully when 
other people are talking. 

I will give the other person the 
benefit of the doubt when occa- 
ston arises, 

Iwill be especially kind to 
younger children and to those 
more handicapped than I am. 

I will be considerate of the 
feeling and rights of others. 
Obedience: 

I will be quick to obey all re- 
quests. ’ 

I will do what I am told to do. 

I will obey rules and regula- 
tons, promptly and willingly and 
cheerfully. 

I will obey the law of God, 
which ts to do right. 

I will obey the Golden Rule. 

I will follow the instructions of 
the teacher when she is in the 
room. 

1 will do fay work when the 
teacher leaves me to do a job 
independently. 


{Continued on Page 7) 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Grade I 
I have a baby niece at home. 


‘Her name is Marion Deneey. 


Bhe is 4 months old. She has 
brown hair and. blue eyes. She 
sucks her thumb. She has a 
wire arcund it. She laughs and 
‘Bhe goes to sleep fast. 
Bhe likes to get bathed. I love 
her very mich. 
—Marlon Lajole. 
Last Monday afternoon after 
schoo! some girls and I made a 
snow house. I shoveled the 
snow. some girls made a big 
snowball for me. Margaret made 
asnow queen. 1 threw my mitts 
on the snow because my hands 
were hot. We played # long 
time in the snow. 
—Audrey Cleland. 


Preparatory III Br. 
Our Snow Man 

We went outdoors with Miss 
Harris. Howard and John fell 
in the snow. . Miss Harris found 
some coal, We made eyes for 
the smowman. I made some of 
the snowman. Miss Harris and 
Velma made hair from a green 
tree. We came back to our 
school-room. —Florence Dawe. 

My Birthday Party 

T had a birthday party Satur 
day night in the dining room. 
I was ten years old. We had 
balloons, paper hats, and valen- 
tune baskets. We ate valentine 
candies, valentine cookiés and 
oranges. I had a nice white 
birthday cake with ten red 


“Happy Birthday.” . 
“Thank you.” —Stephen Scott. 


Preparatory III 

I went to church. There was 
‘ce on the sidewalks, It was 
slippery. I fell, I did not hurt 
myself, Donald threw a snow- 
ball at me. I threw one at him. 

Miss Handley bought bran 
flakes for me. —Barbara Waller 

[We shall write a speed test. T 
like it. 

Iwent tochurch, Isaw many 
valentine books and valentine 
cards. . 

John H. and I fought. We 
laughed a long time. It was fun. 

A boy gave a candy to me. 

—John Rolko. 

St. Valentine's Day will be 
next week. We are reading & 
book called Valentine Day. We 
Hike tt. * 

‘We made some valentines for 
our friends we shall make more 
valentines this week. We like to 
make them. —Donald Wilson. 

I got a big box from my mo- 
ther. I got cheese, jam, biscuits, 
jelly, two cans of beans, two 
cans of soup, two cans of pine- 
apple and two boxes of puffed 
wheat. 

_I traded a box of puffed wheat 
with Joyce for 8 box of rice kris- 
ples. —Derothy O'Neill. 

Miss Handley bought me 
knitting needles and yarn. I am 
knitting a blue scarf. I lke to 
knit. She bought me a box of 
candies too, —Bernice Bartnek. 

My aunt and cousin came to 
see me last Saturday. I was 


_ surprised to see them. X kissed 


tram GaNabeat 


them. My mother was sick. 
She is better now. 
—Victorla Berthiaume. 


Preparatory II 

Last month ‘Dorothy Thomas 
got a letter from her little bro- 
ther Howard. She was deligh- 
ted with it and showed it to all 
her little friends. 

Michael Crough likes his new 
bathrobe, trousers, and sweater 
his mother sent him. He is very 
proud of them. 


A Flight of Fancy 

I made an aeroplane. I went 
up in an aeroplane. Elvin and 
George saw me. I came down. 
I went fast. The aeroplane was 
made of snow. —Buddy Steele. 

Miss Seex went in a train, She 
came back to school. 


Buddy and Jack played on the , 


fce. Jack and Buddy played 
with the black ball. « 

Miss Knudsen and I ran on 
the Ice. : 

Alfred did not get some funny 
papers. 

Buddy got a letter. 

Jack played with the good ice. 

Benny and George went on a 
leigh, They fell down on the 
fee, —Elvin Wilson. 

Preparatory I 

Jack Brenchley’s mother gave 
us a large box of candy. she 
was kind. wot 

Bo Tonkin will have a birth- 
acy March 20, He will have a 
party. 

Irene Voisin got a new doll 
from her brother. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
By 3A. Int. 
A. Vinlt to the City 

On Friday atternoon February 
aud. we went to see the city. Mr. 
Flagler drove us in the Lus to the 
Alemite | factory. We wen 
through ‘the factory. A man 
showed us many things. We saw 
large machines. The machines 
go very fast. We were careful 
not to touch then. The men 
were making grease fittings for 
cars, We saw a man painting 
with a gun. We saw the stock 
room, and the radio room. They 
were not making radios because 
they have many.. made. Mr. 
Clare d the man because 
he showed'us the factory. We 
walked down town. We visited 
the court house and jail. Then 
we went to the ¥.M.C.A. Mr. 
Shortt allowed us to see all 
around. We saw the swimming 
pool. ‘lhe water looked green. 
‘We saw the gymnasium. We 
pad great fun allding down the 
pole. We saw the bowling alleys. 
Some ladies were bowling. 

We walked across the foot 
bridge and met Miss Panter. Mr. 
Clare showed us the Optical Fac- 
tory, The Citizen’s Dairy, Christ 
Church and Corbin Lock Fac- 
tory. We met the bus at the 
Post Office and came back’ to 
school at 4 o'clock. 

—Bert Styles, G. Calder, Ronald 
Hazlitt, Clifford Martin, Robert 
Cheeseman, Marilene Hart, 
Joyce Brohm, Jean Parker, 
Gwen Calvin, Margaret Mary 
‘Tonkin, Mary Innocente, Olga 
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Bodnor, and Shirley Jean Wil- 
sor, 


4, Vocational 


_ I got a letter from my sister 


Mabel, Her name 1s Mrs. A. 
Hopkins. Her husband's name 
is Alford Hopkins. They live in 
‘Trenton. Their home is 163 
Dundas Bt. East. Mabel tald me 
that they may be down some day 
to see Spencer and me. In sum- 
mer they will go to Niagara Falls. 
‘Alford has @ truck. He takes 
wood and other things to people. 
Sometimes he moves people's 
furniture. He works very hard. 
‘They want to see us before they 
go to Niagara Falls. 

“Ralph Patrick. 


Last week the weather was 
warm. We played out doors 
after school. 

On February 2 some girls and 
boys went to the carnival in the 
Belleville Arena. I went too. 
‘The sidewalks were very slippery 
and we. fell many times because 
it was dark when we went and 
we could not see. Some girls 
were away behind the others be- 
cause they fell many times, Nel- 
Me Hillyard lost her ticket on 
the way to the carnival. She 
was away behind me and I wal- 
‘ted for her but she did not come 
fast because she was looking for 
her ticket, She could not find 
it. She was very much worrled 
but she got into the carnival al- 
right. Some people dressed as 
clowns. They were very funny. 
Violet Salminen won o prize at 
the carnival. She was dressed 
fas a queen. She looked pretty. 
Bome deaf boys played on the 
ice, When we came from the 
carnival, we were very tired and 
sleepy. —Raill Korpl. 


Last Saturday morning the 
girls worked in girls’ residence. 
We made beds. I washed four 
bath tubs and swept the floor. 
‘We slid on the Ice. We fell many 
times. I did not skate on the 
rink, I took a picture of Jean 
Parker and many girls. Jean 
Farker took a picture of some 
girls and me. 

In the afternoon the girls and 
the boys went to the show at the 
Beile Theatre. The picvure was 
called “Angels with Dirty Faces.” 
It was very good. I liked it. I 
walied on the ice, I almost fell 
many tmes. I was very tired. 

At night the girls skated on 
the boys’ rink, I skated on the 
fee, ‘The ice was very good.,1 
fell about four times. We had a 
very good time all day. 

—Isobel Richardson. 


On January 27, I went to Tor- 
onto from Belleville on the train. 
I met my father in the station. 
‘We walked-to the Ford Hotel. I 
bought two funny books. Last 
Baturday morning, my father 
and I went to the Purity Flour 
office. My father woiked there. 
‘Then we went to the hospital he- 
cause my arm was sore. Then 
we went to a cafe. My father 
told my friend and me that we 
would go to the show in the 
afternoon. Many many people 
were in the show. After the 
show, we went to a cafe. I had 
ice cream, ple, potatoes, a sand- 
wich and milk. We went to the 
Ford Hotel. We went to sleep 
for an hour, but we were too 


6to0. It was a very well played 
game. —Donald Moore. 


__-& Vocational 
1 got a big box of chocolates 
from mother last week. I lke 
them very much I gave some 
to my friends. —Gordon Louzon. 
J have'a little puppy at home, 
He 1s brown and white. Mother 
bought him for me. I shall call 
him ‘led. I shall see him next 
June. —Teddy Clarke. 
I had some chickens at home 
last summer. Now they are big. 
‘aney lay eggs every day. After 
a wnile I sats get more cnicxens, 
—Lawrence Bennett. 
My grandmother was very sick. 
fhe was in bed @ long time. She 
is getting better now. Iam very 
nappy. —Gerald Cassels, 
1 got a box from home last 
Batuaay. I got a pair of snoes, 
swO Daus Of green wool and one 
taut U1 yetiuw WOO! 1 got candies 
and cages to eat. 1 was very 
happy. —taimen rarolin, 
My hockey team is, “The 
Canadiens.” I am the goal- 
Keeper. { think we shall be 
champions. We shail nave a 
Langues. —hiwyn Knowles. 
mouier, sent me Mve caus of 
pink woo 4 am knitting @ 

seul, 16 28 pretty. 

—Cuuda Ivanowleh. 


1A. Intermediate 
‘ghe Burthday Party 

Febiuay 6 was Herbert Byr- 
ne's uatuaay. He invited the 
gurls and boys of his class to a 
‘party in tne dining-room. The 
girls were: Jean Colquhoun, Dai- 
zy Lawrence and Dorothy An- 
Gerson. “she boys were: Herbert 
Byrne, George Arnold, Wiliam 
Robinson, Dwayne Hunter, Buly 
Clarke, Ross McLaughlin. and 
Joseph Miller. i 

At five o'clock we went to the 
residences. We dressed up for 
the party. We went to the din- 
ing room. ‘Ihe table looked 
very pietty. Herbert hed a 
large birthday cake. It had 
twelve red candles on it and 
“Happy Buthday, Herbert, 12 
years old” written on the cake 
with white icing. 

We had birthday cake. valen- 
tine candies, big red app.es and 
Ice cream. Herbert blew out the 
candles. He, blew four times. 
Catharine Culhane, Billy 


+ Clarke's friend, helped with our 


party. She cut the cake for us. 
We found many small things in 
the cake. Herkert got a magnet 
and a watch. We each got a 
balloon. 

‘We-had a good time at our 


party. We thanked Herbert 
very much. 
Il Academic 


‘My brother. Bob went to Eng- 
land. He will come back soon. 
—Audrey Baker. 

I recelved two balls of jarn 
and a pair of knitting needles 
from mother. I like to knit very 
much. Iam not lonesome when 
Tam knitting. —Mabel Fisk. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL DIES 
‘The , death of Willlam J. 
Campbell, retired teacher of the 
OpS. D. occurred at the Belle- 
ville General Hospital on Fri- 
‘afternoon, February 3rd. 
Mr. Campbell had been in fail- 
{ng health for the last year but 
the Immediate cause of death 
was pneumonia which developed 
in the hospital where he had 
been taken after his hip had 
een fractured when he fell in 
his home. - 
‘Mr. Campbell had lived. in 
Belleville for forty-five years. In 
Jwnvary. 1894, he joined the tea 
ching staff of the O. 5. D. and 
retired in August, 1982, having 
served continuously for thirty- 
eight years. During most of 
this time he taught combined 
classes but after the establish- 
ment of the rotary system in the 
senior department he specialized 
in mathematics. For the last 
fifteen years before his retire- 
ment he’ was the supervising 
teacher of the senior depart- 
ment and after the death of Dr- 
Coughlin, was acting Principal 
for a year and a half, He 
the unique record of being ab- 
sent from duty from illness or 
any other cause for less than 
two months throughout those 
thirty-eight years. 
Im religion Mr. Campbell was 
a member of St. Andrew's ‘Pres- 
mn Church and since the 
year 1906 and up until the time 
‘of his death he filled most effi- 
ciently the office of Clerk of Ses- 
ston. 
‘The funeral took place from 


“pis late residence. 84 Bridge St. 


‘West, on Tuesday morning, Feb- 
ruary 7th, to St. Andrew's Pres- 
byterian Church where an im- 
pressive service was conducted 
by Reverend W. J. Walker, after 
which interment was made in 
the family plot in Lakefield. 
Ontario. The Ontario School 
for the Deaf was closed during 
the time of the service and Mes- 
srs. W. J. Morrison, superinten- 
dent, H. B. Fetterly, former su- 
perintendent. George F. Stewart. 
former teacher. and C. B. Mc- 
Guire bursar. E. B. Lally. tea- 
cher, C. L. Bilis, teacher, re- 
presented the School as Honor- 
ary bearers.and pallbearers res- 
pectively. 


> spected and 
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DEATH OF POPE FIUS XI 


side.” 5 

‘The following paragraphs are 
taken from an editorial in The 
Globe and Mail, Toronto, under 
the heading, “ A Great Pontift 
Dies.” “History will accord to 
Pius XT a high place among the 
most eminent of pontiffs of the 
Roman Catholic Church. His- 
tory also must give him exalted 
rank\as an international figure 
in world affairs. The late Pope 
‘was anything but a worldly man, 
though he was a keen obser- 
er of Secular ‘as well as religious 
activities tn all lands. . - 

Pope Pius was an eloquent and 
consistent leader of world peace. 
but his last years were saddened 
by wars and rumor of- wars. 

‘Tributes being paid by adhe- 
rents of other denominations, by 
those of high and low estate 
throughout the world, point to 
the esteem in which Plus XI was 
held. He was a scholarly man, 
closely in touch with human 
thought and progress in mater- 
ial affairs, and his views were 
studied closely by students of 
world conditions. He was be- 
loved of his own people, and in 
his death theirs is the great and 
personal loss.” 


——— 


LIEUTENANT JAMES DENNIS 
UNDERHILL 2, 


‘To Mr. and Mrs. Odie Under- 
hill of the North Carolina School 
we extend our sympathy in the 
tragic loss of thelr splendid 
young son, Lieutenant James 
Dennis Underhill. A graduate 
of West Point, he became.a test 
pilot in the Army alr’ service, 
cwinning distinction beyond his 
‘years. En route to his home to 
spend Christmas with his pa- 
rents, his promising career was 


had brought to a sudden and tragic 


end in an airplane accident in 
Alabama. All those who are 
acquainted with-Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Underhill, two of our most re- 
tinguished deaf 
citizens, know Now well thelr.son 
merited their pride and joy in 
him and their utter devotion. 
and can realize what/a stunning 
blow was dealt them ini his un- 
timely death. ° 

‘An impressive and beautiful 
service was held for Lieutenant 
Underhill in the chapel of the 
Military Academy at West 
Point whence he was taken on & 
caisson drawn by six horses, and 
accompanied by s guard of 
nonor, to the cemetery overlook- 
ing the Hudson where he had ex- 
pressed a desire to le. =” 

‘Our sympathy goes out in-ful- 
lest measure to Mr. and Mrs. 
Underhill. —Ex. 


50th ANNIVERSARY OF 
SCHOOL 
According to the January is- 
sue of The Manitoba Echo plans 
are being made for the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the opening of the Winnipeg 
school. We are much interested 


< 


in the continued success of this 
western school which is the 
ma Mater of David Pelkoff, Pre- 
sident of the Ontario Association 
of the Deaf, and the superinten~ 
dent of which !s M. 8. Bl 


‘and dent Ger teacher at the O. 8. D. 


for twelve years. 

‘The Manitoba School for the 
Deaf was established by the 
t of Manitoba on the 
Y7th of April, 1889. A new 
was opened In 1890 with 
an enrolment of eighteen pupils. 
D. W. McDermid of the Iowa 
School and formerly a teacher 
in the Belleville School was ap- 
pointed superintendent in suc- 

cession to Mr. Watson. 
A new school building was 


opened In 1922 and from 1923 to. 


1985 the superintendent was 
‘Thomas Rodwell, who was @ ha- 
tive of Yorkshire, Engl 
‘After teaching the deaf in Eng- 
land for several years, he accep~ 
ted @ position as teacher in the 
Belleville School in 1906 and re- 
signed in 1909 to take a@ position 
in the Minnesota School. 

‘The average attendance of the 
Winnipeg School as reported in 
the American of the 
Deaf, January, 1939, 1s 152. 

—+— 

DEAF-MUTES JOURNAL BE- 

COMES NEW, YORK JOURNAL 
OF THE DEAF . 

With this issue of the Journal 
ts started a new volume under a 
new title: For sixty-seven years 
the publication has gerved its 
purpose as the Deaf-Mute Jour- 
nal, which is now graciously 
retired after honorable and use- 
ful service. , 

‘The spirit of the times calls 
for a new appellation which 
fully fits the function of a week- 
ly journal devoted to the con- 
cerns and welfare of the deaf, 
which also should give it a local 
habitation as well as a name 
prominent to the locality in 
which it 1s published. 

‘While retaining the able staft 
of correspondents covering the 
principal cities of the country, 
‘and continuing its life-long 
policy of clean and fair dealings 
in its news columns, the publi- 
cation is hereafter to be recog- 
nized as the New York Journal 
of the Deaf. Nn. ¥. 

—_——+—— 
ASSOCIATION PARTY 

‘The annual party of the Tea- 
chers Association took the form 
of a Supper-bridge which was 
held in the Assembly room on 
‘Wed. Feb. 8, at 7 p. m. 


‘The room was beautifully de- 
corated in the Valentine atmos- 
phere by Mr. Vaughan and his 
committee. 

‘The members of the Assocla- 
tion and their guests were wel- 
comed by Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, 
Mr. Holmes and Miss Burnside. 

A delicious supper which had 
been arranged by Miss Brown 
and her committee and prepared 
in the Household Science room 
under the capable supervision of 
Miss Daly, was served at card 
tables to more than 80 people. 
Some of the O. 5. D. girls assis- 
ted with the serving in a very 
pleasing manner. 

‘Tea was poured by Mrs, Morri- 
son and Miss Ford, the tea table 


\ 


’ 


+ appeared 


A splendid musical program 
including soprano solos by Mrs. 
Fred Houston, piano solos by 
Mr. Alec Gordon and baritone 
solos by Mr. Fred Barrett was 
keenly enjoyed by all. 

Bridge was played at fifteen 


tables while others amused 
themselves with Chinese Chec- 
kers and other games. 

Prizes for Bridge were won by 
Miss Van Allen and Mr. Boynton. 
‘The travelling prize was won by 
Mrs. W. J. Morriton, the lucky 
number prize by Mrs. ‘Thompson, 
and tne lucky chair prize by Mr. 

‘Panter, -—L: Burnside. 


—-—— 


ICE CARNIVAL 
It the smiles on nearly two 


- hundred faces are any indica- 


tion of its success then the an- 
nual O. 8. D. Carnival held on 
Saturday night Feb, 11 has 
again captured the honours as 
‘an outstanding event of the year. 


Shortly after 7.15 a veritable 
menagerie of elephants, bears, 
ostriches, pigs and “what-nots” 
and mingled with 
such well known characters as 
Sentinel Loule, Robin Hood, Miss 
Valentine, and the Little King. 
‘The: Old Grandmother and the 
Blind Beggar had their troubles 
In steerifig through the motley 
crowd. The grace and beauty 
associated with royalty were 
perfectly characterized by two 
young ladies who appeared as 
King and Queen. Robin Hood 
in ‘his Lincoln Green was well 
portrayed by Edna Donald. 
‘The O, S. D. Street Cleaners . 
Hilaire Girard and Dan Bost- 
nari and the 1917 model coupe ” 
were most amusing. In fact 
when the judges, Messrs. W. J. 
Morrison, C. B. McGuire, C. 
Holmes and Misses K. Daly, M. 
Reld and F, Fitzgerald made 
their decision the best comic 
award went to the former. Other 
prizes winners were Best Dressed 
Boy, George Calder,. (Sentinel 
Loute); 

Most Original boy. Donnie Don- 
ovan, (Ostrich: 

Best Dressed girl. Helen Strabac, 
(Miss Valentine); 

Most Original girl, Edna Don- 
ald, (Robin Hood); 

Best Comic girl, Roberta Mc- 
Donald, (Grandmother). 

When the leaping flames of 
the roaring bonfire had died 
away two broom-ball games. full 
of wild swings and riotous 
laughter were thoroughly en- 
Joyed. The boys’ game followed 
after the girls’ brisk battle for 
possession of the elusive rugby 
ball which Just wouldn't go into 
the net. We believe that every 
rule in organized hockey was 
broken in the skirmish. Guests 
and pupils alike then repaired 
to the assembly room which was 
tastefully decorated in Valentine 
motif where Mrs. MacCluggage 
and her staff served a delightful 
lunch of coffee and hot-dogs. 
‘Through the generosity of Mr. W. 
J. Morrison large boxes of cho- 
colates were then presented to 
the prize winners and all re- 
turned to the residences, tired” 
but happy. . —J. W. Hodgson. 
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GIRLS' ATHLETICS 
By C, MALONEY 
Volley Ball 

This seems to be a favourite 
game among the girls for with 
the playing of the twentieth 
game the Seniors are as enthusi- 
astic as they were at the first of 
the season, 

‘The “pep” of the Poppies has 
helped to place them in ‘the fore- 
ground with eleven games to 
thelr credit, But the Water 
Lilies are still in the swim and 
are stealing up on the leaders, 
for, with the winning of three 
more games they will te with: 
the Poppies. The Honeysuckles, 
have one game, though they put 
forth every affort to take the 
honours from their opponents. 

‘The Intermediate teams have 
played off thirteen games, M 
Churchill's are ahead, 
with eight games won, M. Fer- 
guson's Lady 
slipped a bit, having won four 
games, and Asters one game. 


Badminton 


‘Twenty-five sentor girls are 
aiming to carry off thé laurels 
in badminton. A schedule has 
been worked out whereby each 
git] will have an opportunity to 
play with and against the other 
twenty-four, in turn. This gives 
every one plenty of practice and 
the weaker players have the sup- 
port of the strong. ‘On com- 
pleting the schedule we plan to 
have a tournament which will 
take in a number of the leaders 
and this will decide the champ- 
ton. 

To date seventeen games have 
been played. B. Canning leads 
with 4 games won, and E. Char- 
ron, E. Richardson, M. Krause 
follow closely each with 3 games. 
‘A number of others have won 
two, but there Is plenty of time 
for others to come out on top 
as the schedule is a tong one. 


Skating 
During the past few weeks 
the favourable weather has 


permitted us to enjoy skating on 
our rink which the boys keep in 
good condition. Almost every 
evening a large number of 
Senior and Intermediate girls 
spend the hour from elght to 
nine P. M. on the ice, Those 
who have not skates enjoy 
nand-stelgh-riding and other 
snow sports. 


‘At The Belleville Carnivat 
On Thursday evefilng, Febru- 


* competed in the mixed race 


Silppers have’ 
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ary 2, » number of our girls at- 
tended the carnival at the Hume 
Arena: in Belleville, Eight ap- 


Grandmother. V. Salminen as 


Queen won the prize for the best 
. dressed lady. 


‘Three boys and three girls 
and 
‘the girl's prize for speed was won 
by £. Richardson 


penn eee 


0, §..D. SPORTS 
By J. W. HODGSON 
0. 8. D. Captures Prizes 

©. 8. D. entrants in the first 
annual V. 0, N. and Y's Mens’ 
Carnival held Feb. 2 In Hume 
‘Arena carried off the majority 
of the prizes. 

‘Dan Bostnari as an ostrich 
with Arthur Hazlitt as zoo keeper 
won first for the most original. 
‘Tom Blower as a hunter leading 
an immense brown bear (Gilbert 
Marshall) looked very realistic. 

‘After winning their heat the 
0.8, D. entrants in the challenge 
cup competition succumbed by 
five yards to the fast Bt. Mike's 
team after a “neck and neck” 
race to the last turn. The 0. 
8. D, team consisted of Glen Wil- 
son, W. Robinson, G. Calder, I 
Steenburg. 

In the mixed relay race O. 3. D. 
had the only entrants. Elva 
Richardson and William Kintski 
defeated Edna Donald with 
Bruce May and Eleanor Charron 
with Glen Robertson. .., 


Exhibition Games 


Playing Ontario Business Col- 
lege Jan. 17 with only three days 
of conditioning O. 8. D. seniors 
outplayed thelr opponents to 
the tune of 5—0. Jim Clelland 
in goal warding off only 6, shots 
while his rival blocked 32. Goals 
were scored by G. Robertson, B. 
May (2), 8. Graziano and vT. 
George. 

Queen Mary School carried 
ner football rivalry onto O. 8. D. 
hard 
fight despite the intense cold. 
Raymond Cork on a solo effort 
rapped in the 
§ min. of the first period, Queen 


Playing Bridge St. Church 
‘Tuxis Jan, 28 O. 8. D. seniors 
white washed their opponents to 
the score of T to 0, Much of the 
success was due to the sensa- 
tional work of goalie Allan 
Boadway, both net-minders fac- 
ing twenty-two shots. 

‘With three goals in the first 
by Blower, and 
respectively and one in the 
second by Bostnari, May scored 
early in the third while Marshall 
‘on lone efforts nicked the final 
two in quick succession. * 

Teams entered in KI-¥ hoc- 
key are Juventle—“Ramblera” 
A. Boadway, R. Hamer, 8. Gra- 
iano, G. Marshall, C. Graziano, 
T. Blower, D. Bostnari, A. Smith, 
R. Burrows, R. Cork, J. Brown, 
G. Hood. 

_Midgets—“Pee Wee"——D 
novan, T. George, G. Owen, 


Do- 
PB 


‘Thibault, G. Calder, G. Wilson, 
E. Knowles, 1. Steenburg, B. 
Bipits, 'N. Wedge, D. Moore, N. 


behind. The best 
Wolves have been able to do has 
been a 6—6 tle. The boys have 
played several challenge games 
and tried out the new five-man 
game. The five-man game cer- 
tainly has its possibilities. 

Intermediate Hockey—After a 
short schedule the Millionairies 
have finished on top with three 
wins and three tes. The Shelks 
followed with two wins and 2 
ties while the last place Pan- 
thers had one of each. How- 
ever in the finals the Panthers 
defeated the Sheiks in three 
straight games each by a one 
goal margin and now meet the 
“finanglers” for the: champton- 
ship. 

Junlor Hockey—Scoring has 
been inconsistent in the Junior 
section resulting in the bottom 
place Canadians defeating the 
leading Maroons to meet the 
Senator in the finals. Scores 
have not been large but among 
leading scorers are D. Moore, G. 
Ball, W. Robinson, J. Miller. S. 
Patrick and C. Martin. 


—-—— 
A DAY DURING CHRISTMAS 
VACATION 


On Jan. 2 in the morning Aunt 
.Florrie, Uncle Harry, Rosemary. 
Dorothy, Joe and Edgar Bearl~ 
wood came to my place. Aunt 
Florrie said to me, “Happy New 
Year." I sald to her, “Same to 
you.” We had our dinner. We 
had chicken, gravy, potatoes, 
bread, butter, tea, milk. sugar 
and pies, Aunt Florrie, Frances. 
Beth, Dorothy, and I helped my 
mother -dry the dishes. Then 
we put on ski-pants. We went 
to the park to skate. I taught 
Frances, and Beth how to skate, 
‘We skated with Joe. Joe skated 
with me very fast. I almost fell 
down, I enjoyed skating. After 
a while we were very tired so we 
went home. I could not walk 
fast because the sidewalk was 
slippery. My feet were very 
cold, When I got home, I took 


won the games. 
our supper. We had some po- 
tato chips, butter, tea, milk, 
eugar, Christmas pudding and 
other things, We were full up. 
We helped my mother dry the 
dishes. We played table tennis. 
prought his girl friend. 
His girl friend was a nice girl. 
Joe's girl did not come to my 
Place because she was very shy. 
‘After a while Aunt Florrie, Uncle 
Harry, Rosemary, Dorothy, Joe 
and Edgar went home. We had 
‘a good time at home. 
Eileen Barratt-12 years. 
4A, Intermediate. 


—e—— 


THE CARNIGAL AT ARENA 
Last Thursday night some of 
the girls went over to the resi~ 
dence, after supper and put on 
their ski-pants. T put mine on, 
too. The senior girls put on 
‘ 
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their costumes for the carnival. 
Eleanor pretended to be a reb- 
bit. Edna pretended to be an 
Australian. Margaret was an 
old woman. A few other girls 


- put on their costumes, too. We 


waited for Miss Maloney to give 
us our tickets, Miss Reld gave 
me my ticket for the carnival at 
the arena. The girls, who put 
on their costumes, rode in the 
bus. They were very lucky. 
‘The rest of us walked on the 
sidewalk. I was tired. The ice 
was slippery on the sidewalks. 
I fell on the ice many times. 
‘The other girls fell, too. We 
had lots of fun. Soon, we 
reached the arena. I gave my 
tleket toa man He tore tt in 
half. Another man found seats 
for ‘the deaf girls, I sat on a 
seat with Kathleen. After a 
while the girls told me to look 
at a clown, I was very much 
surprised. The clown skated 
around and he fell many times. 
He could not skate very well. I 
laughed at him very hard. Later 
on, a boy skated on his stilts. 
He was very clever. He was 
only 17 years old. He looked 
very young. He put on some 
other skates and came and 
skated over two barrels, He 
also jumped over more barrels. 
He jumped over six barrels al- 
together. I yelled, because I 
thought he might fall, but he 
didn't, He wore a black satin 
blouse. He lookéd handsome. 
‘The boys told me, that he came 
to Belleville from Toronto. I 
was very much surprised. I am 
proud of him, because he lives 
in Toronto. I live there, too, 
‘Then some cowboys played and 
danced. I could not hear the 
cowboys’ music. The judges 
watched the girls and boys, who 
wore their costumes and chose 
the prize-winners. Violet got a 
prize. She pretended to be the 
Queen. The B. C. I. boys raced 
against O. 8. D. boys. The girls 
and I yelled, and clapped our 
hands, The 0. § D. won the 
race. After a while they raced 
against the Catholic boys, but 
the Catholic boys won. I was 
disappointed. I- watched the 
firemen and policemen play 
hockey with a rugby ball. We 
had lots of fun at the carnival. 
‘We arrived at the O. 3. D. at 
11 o'clock. We went over to the 
ieridence and went to hed about 


41. 30 o'clock. We had a good 


tme at the arena. 
—Olga Witruk,-14 years, 
4A, Intermediate. 


—-—— 


RETIRED TEACHER OF 
PRINTING CLASS PASSES 
PEACEFULLY 

Mr. Zach B. Thompson, for 47 
years foreman of the printing 
‘shop and teacher of printing at 
the Iowa School for the Deaf, 
passed away October 1st. 1938 at 
his home in Los Angeles. follow- 
ing an !lness of one hour, of a 
heart attack. He was 76 years 
of age. 

es 

Ernest Walton who graduated 
from the school last June reports 
that he is steadily working. He 
says that he enjoys his work. 
He is playing N. 0. H. A. hockey 
this winter. Last year he was & 
valued member of the Belleville 
Javenile Hi-Speeds. 


i 


a 
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* and mother. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 3) 

+ We were happy because the 
boys flooded the girls’ rink. We 
Uke to skate. —Helen Cope. 

My sister wrote a letter to me, 
She told me that we had a sale 
in.our store. My mother will 
move to another town because 
people do not spend much money 

‘in Cochrane. —Madeline Karem. 
. My brother will come to visit 
me at Easter. He will invite 
Madeline Karem and me to go 
down town. ‘I will be glad when 
Easter comes. —Loretta Hoy. 

‘Allen’s mother and father will 
come to see him at Boster. They 
will take Allen and me home. I 
will spend four days at home, 

—Marjorle Hackney. 

I hope my. parents will take 
Asotel and me home -for Easter. 
" —Patsy Richardson. 

My birthday was Jan. 16, I 
hada birthday party. I received 
a real gold ring with my mono- 
gram on it, a red dress with my 
name broldered on It and a 
brown doll. ° . 

I lke my red dress the best. 
I ha@ a happy birthday. 

+  —Dorothy St. Denis. 

I received a letter from my 
brother Johnny yesterday. I 
received a letter from La Verne 

, Smith too, She told me that 
they would be glad to see me in 
the summer. It won't be long 
now. Donna Latawiecz, 
Feb, 8th is my baby brother's: 
birthday. I hope he is happy. 

‘My friends will come to see me 

soon... --Betty Bergeron. 

I will send Valentines to’ my 

family Feb. 14. They swill be 

surprised. My brother's birthday 

will be Feb. 15th. His Valentine 
will be his birthday card too. 

—Florence Rivando. 

Lact Sunday T saw my father 

They waited out- 

side the church to see me. My 

father gave me ten cents and 
some apples.’ —Norman Clarke. 


READING AND LITERATURE 
By L, CARROLL 

The subject of Reading and 
Literature for the deaf 1s one of 
great importance as on its suc 

essful development rests much 
of the pleasure and progress in 
the life of the adult. 

For several years a marked 
improvement has been seen in 
the better class of book which 1s, 
enjoyed by the deaf pupils as 
well as in the number of books 
read by each pupil. 

. East year Record-Cards were 
kept by each pupil in the Senior 
School, giving the names and 
the authors of the books read 
out of class as well as those read 
in the class-room as Supplemen- 
tary Reading. 

Presuming such a record would 
be of interest to the friends of 
the deaf I take this opportunity 

* of presenting a list of the books 
Fead by the various grades. 

“In Grade VII of the Academic 
Department i e., Grade VIE, 
Public School Standard. 

John Taylor read twenty-five 
books some of which were: 
Ivanhoe 
‘The Christmas Carol © 
‘Swiss Family Robinson 
‘Tom Sawyer 


\ 
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Kidnapped 
Oliver Twist. 

~ Dombey and Son 
The Golden Galleon 
Boy Scouts On the Trail 
‘The Story of King Arthur 
Stories of Grit 
Mothers of Famous Men 
How Famots Men Made 

Good 


Dare Boys On The Hudson 
Lesile Fowler read ten, of the 
above list as well as: 

Nicholas Nickleby 

The Talisman 3 
‘Tom Blower read twelve of the 
above list as well as: 

Children of Mexico e 

Health By Doing 

Sports and Pastinres 

A Ship Boy's Story - 
Frank Mair read ten of the list 
as well’as: 
Nicholas Nickleby 

‘The Talisman Fs 

William Again 

Just Boys $ 
Bruce May read ten of the list, 
Kenneth Ansley read eleven of 
the Ust, 
Marjorie Packer read ten of the 
list ag well as: 


Irginia 
Tom Brown's Bchool Days 
‘The Silver Maple 

Ruth MeKitrick read ten In- 

cluding: 

‘A Dog of Flanders 

Dorothy Antonow read ten In- 

cluding: 

Little Women : S 
A Tale of Two Citles 

Kathleen Pratley read seven of 

the lst. 

In Grade VIL. 

Havel Blalr réad fourteen books 

tome of which were: 

Monte Cristo 

Nell and Her Grandfather 

‘The Christmas Carol 

Uncle Tom's Cabin 

David Copperfield 

‘Treasure Island 

Ned’s Disappearance 

Shifting for Himself 

‘The Wee Scotch Piper 

Oliver Twist 

Jessie Auld read eight of the 
ve list as well qs: 

Pe Held x . 
A Dog of Flanders “ 
Florence Nightingale_/ 
Little Anne of Canada, 

Margaret Krause read tén of 

the list as well as: 
Nobody Loves Me 
Girls From the Bible 
Florence Nightingale 

Steve Graziano read ten of the 

st and: 

Heldi 
Aces Up 
Ruth Shore read ten of the lst 


Nobody's Girl . 
Story of A Great Adventure 
Violet Salminen read nine-of the 
Ust and 
Mothers of Famous Men 
. Shifting for Himself 
‘A Dog of Flanders 
Catherine Culhane read nine of 
the list and 
Story of Helen Keller's Life 
Health By Doing 
Kidnapped 


list. . 
Lilllan Pratley read seven of the 
ust. . 


{toe 


People treated Jean Val Jean 
very badly because he was an ex- 
convict, His passport sald he 
‘was a dangerous man. The Bis- 


Wanda Worlck read elght of the, ROP of D— befriended Jean and 
Ist. 


Jean McLaren reud elght of the 
list. 


. Robert Hamer read six of the 


list and 
* Dare Boys On the Hudson 
Tom Fuirfleld At Sea 
Nicky Barta read six of.the list. 
Harold Bryant read five of the 
st. 


In Grade VI about twenty-five 
short stories were read by Terry 
Best, Donald Donovan, George 
Margo, Glen Robertson, Arthur 
Hazlitt, Charles Grasiano, Mar- 
garet Ferguson. 

Among the Senior Vocational 
pupils a marked improvement 
has been seen in thelr attitude 
towards reading and in ‘thelr de- 
sire to read the same books a8 
the Academic pupils. 

Reading has been greatly en- 
couraged and stimulated this 
year by the fact that our supply 
‘of story books and Supplemen- 
tary Reading sets has been in- 
creased by about one hundred 
and fifty coples, Some of which 
are: 

Dickens’ Stories About Chi|- 
dren 

Bamb! 

Argosy Fs - 

‘The Boys’ King Arthur 

‘The Four Feathers 

‘The Roll Call of Honour 

Maria Chapdelaine 

Dick Dale . 

Norman's Nugget 

The Airship, “Golden Hind” 

Peggy Makes Good 

‘The Wolf Patrol 

Paul the Courageous 

‘The Black Arrow 

The Golden Dog 

Jean Val Jean 

Moon fleet, 

King's’ Solomon's Mines. 

Silas Marner 

‘The Mill On the Floss 


JEAN VAL JEAN 

Jean Val Jean was @ poor pru- 
ner in Faverolles in France. He 
earned eighteen cents a week 
and with this he had to feed and 
clothe fis widowed sister and 
her seven children, The time 
came when he lost his Job and 
he was forced to steal a loaf of 
bread to feed his hungry nephew 
and nieces. 

Jean was soon caught and be- 
cause he was a poacher as well 
as a thief he was sentenced to 
suffer five long years in the Tou- 
lon galley prison. Jean was 
chained on the end of a line of 
twenty men. He had a cruel 
journey to Toulon. Amid the 
prison life with {ts poor food and 
hard work Jean grew to be a 
huge man. The cruel treatment 
made him become lke a wild 
beast. A fellow convict taught 
him his letters. 

Four years later came Jean's 
turn to escape but he was caught 
and five years added to his sen- 
tence. Repeated attempts to 
escape caused his staying in pri- 
son nineteen years. He was then 
stooped, with grey hair when he 
came out of prison to begin life 
again in the world, 


s 


in return Jean robbed him but 
the good Bishop bought Jean's 
soul in ailver. Jean never forgot 
this and in later years helped 
him to refrain from evil. 


Jean now reformed. He rea- 
cued the children of a guards- 
man and gave his name an Made- 
Ine. He began to make jet. 
Jean was then known as Father 
Madeline. He became rich and 

-then was made mayor of the 
town of M—, 

Madelitie was kind to everyone 
even his enemies. He befrien- 
~ded Fantine, a street woman. He 
drove aixty miles one morning to 
save a man who had been accus- 
ed of being Jean Val Jean. He 
saved the man and returned to 
M— to promise Fantine he would 
help her child, and let Javert, 
the detective, take him. He was 
arrested but escaped. ‘Jean got 
his money and buried {t in a for- 
est. He was arrested and given 
life sentence at Toulon. - 


. Aclever trick he played, while 
rescuing a sailor, set him free 
again. He went to M— and dug 
his money up before going for 
Cosette, Fantine's daughter, The 
‘Thenardiers kept ‘Cosette and 
made her = drudge. Jean took. 
her and they began a happy life 
when Jean got @ job as gardener 
ata convent in Paris and Cosette 
was educated in the convent. 
‘When Cosette was nearly a wo- 
man they moved, Cosette with a 
kind house-keeper to a lovely 
house and Jean to one room. In 
@ park one day a young lawyer, 
named Marius met Cosette and 
they fell in love with each other. 
Jean was angry. Sometime later 
he found a letter Marius had 
written Cosette. Jean joined 
the revolutionists so he could be 
near Marius. He helped his old 
enemy Javert escape the revolu- 
tlonists who had already captur- 
ed him and sentenced him to 


* death for spying upon thelr acti- 


vities, me 

Marius was wounded and Jean 
carried him with great diMculty 
through the sewers of Paris to 
save him. Cosette nursed Mar- 
tus to recovery and they were 
married. Jean gave theem a pres- 
ent of 6,000,000 francs. 

Javert killed himself because 
he did not want to arrest Jean 
after he had saved his life, 


Jean who was known as Mon- 
sleur Fauchelevent told Marius 
he was really Jean Val Jean, the 
ex-convict. Marius told him he 
was not fit company for Cosette, 
Jean was broken-hearted and 
became sick. Thenardier visited 
‘Marius to try and get money and 
showed Marlus # plece of cloth 
he took from the coat of the man 
he sald Jean had killed in the 
sewers of Paris, It fitted a torn 
coat worn by Marius during his 
rescue. Marlus was overjoyed to 
find who had rescued him. 


He called Cosette and they 
reached Jean's home to be reuni- 
ted with him in love and affec- 
tion Just before death claimed 
the man who had: suffered 30 
much in the cause of serving 
others. —Marlon: Davidson, 4A. 


A NEW REPORT FOR PUPILS; 
CITIZENSHIP TRAITS 


(Continued from page 2) 

I will act in an unexpected 
situation ‘as I think the teacher 
would éxpect\ me to do. ’ 

I would be'willing to submit to 
euler promptly and cheer- 


I will opey the laws of my 
home,’ my school, my city, my 
state and my country. 

I will try to realize that rules 
and laws are made for our g00d 
‘and should be protected as well 
as obeyed. 

I will obey the rules formula- 
ted for the whole group, know- 
ing that these rules are as neces- 
sary as the laws of our country. 

I will try to understand and 
obey all these so that I can be a 
a good son or daughter, a good 
neighbor. 

I will be especially kind to 
younger children and a good pu- 
pil and a good citizen. 

Personal Habits: 

I will keep clean and tidy. 

I will close the door quietly. 

I must keep all of my things in 
order. % 

I will take excellent care of my 
teeth, 

I will not think ugly thoughts. 

I will tell the truth. 

I will be clean in thought and 
speech, 

I will keep myself clean phy- 
alcaily, mentally and morally. 

1 will cultivate only those ha- 
bits which will make me pleasing 
to those with whom I come in 
contact. 


‘Thrift: 

T will not waste time. 

I will not waste my tinte and 
the time of others. 

I will not waste my money. 

I will not waste paper, tablets, 
pencils, or chalk. 

IT will take care of my clothes, 
my books, and everything I have. 
. I will be careful not jto lose 
books, pencils, tools or other 
things of value. 

I will practice the habit of 
thrift in order to avoid waste of 
anything of value—clothing, 
paper, books, time or money. 

If I am trusted to use school 
property or property belonging 
to anyone else, I will carefully 
keep it from being destroyed. 

1 will remember that my pa- 
rents work hard to buy things 
for me, so I will be careful about 
my clothes and all they have 
given me. 

I will try to save the money I 
earn or that Js given me, and not 
spend It for things Ido not need. 

I will plan so that I can open 
a bank account as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Reliability: 

T will lve every day In such a 
way that people want to trust 
me. 

I will be dependable, 

I will do my best to carry out 
anything I promise to do. 

IT will tell the truth. 

I will not give or take unfair 
help, 
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I will be faithful to my duty. 

I will do the right thing at all 
times when alone or with others, 

I will prove to everyone by my 
Swen atone HSE: T.RE Be trus- 


I will not exaggerate when 
telling a story or telling about an 
event but will tell exactly the 
truth. 

I will be strong enough to say 
“Nq"' when others want me to do 
something that is wrong. 

I will assume responsibility 
and do things well so that later 
can fill a position of responsibi- 
itty. 

I must learn to think straight, 
and to act straight, so that I can 
rely on miyself and 20 others can 
rely on me. 


Initiative: 


I will “go ahead” by myself. 

1 will do my own work. 

I Will do-more work than‘I am 
asked to do. rg 

I will not ask other. boys and 
girls to do my work for me. 

I will not allow others to do 
things for me that I can do for 
myself, 

Twill think for myself. 

I will try to find new and bet- 
ter ways to do old tasks if this is 
rossible. 

I will be willing to take the 
lead. 

I will recognize times when I 
should take responsibility with- 
out being asked. 

I will not depend on others to 
fo the things that I am capable 
of doing. 

T will cultivate the reading ha- 
bit and learn to think the great 


* thoughts of great writers. 


Judgments: ? 

I will not make hasty decisions. 

I will be careful and use judg- 
ment in crossing streets. 

I will use judgment about 
wearing proper clothes without 
walting to be told. 

1 will try to be quiet and sen- 
sible in situations where there is 
danger. 

‘When asked for an opinion, I 
will think carefully before an- 
swering. 

I will'try to be impartial in 
judgment. 

I will try not to judge others 
more harshly than I wish to be 
Judged. 

I will try to be considerate of 
the’ opinions of others as I wish 
them to be of mine. 


When I want to do something. 
I will first decide whether it Is 
best to do it or not. 

I will give careful thought to 
the use of my leisure time; I will 
try to use It to benefit myself or 
somebody else. 

I will try to recognize my own 
short-comings and limitations. 

I will have consideration for 
the opinions and right of others. 

I will always be fair and fust 
in my decisions, 

I will be intellectually honest. 

I will try to develop good Judg- 
ment for all life situations; good 
judgment is based upon careful, 
straight thinking, and upon 
reaching right conclusions. 
ames 


Practice makes perfect — so I 
will try to think straight about 
every day things until the habit 
4s formed. . 
Industry: 

I will be prompt in doing 
things on time. 

I will try very hard to do my 
work well. 

I will be alert and active. 

I will not be lazy. 

I will keep in mind that time 
is valuable and that {t must not 
be wasted. 

I will do my work thoughtfully 
and thoroughly. 

I will put forth my best effort 
in everything that I do in order 
‘that I may do the best possible 
work. 

1 Will work on difficult tasks as 
cheerfully as on easy ones. 

1 will establish good working 
habits and never be satisfied 
with careless work. 

‘When I have finished one task, 
I will find another one to do. 

I will try to learn that a job 
done quickly and well is more 
enjoyable than one done slowly 
and inefficiently. 

Cooperation: 

I will help my teachers and 
schoolmates. 

1 will take part in what goes 
‘on, games, songs, etc. 

I will work with the rest of 
the class, . 


I will work quietly and effi- 
clently myself, and give others a 
chance to do likewise. 

I will try to give the other fel- 
low a helping hand if doing 50 
does not distract others. 


I will not do anything to hin- 
der anyone else from doing & 
good Job. 

I will make only helpful com- 
ments on the actions of others, 

I will forget self and work for 
the good of the group. 

I will not put stumbling blocks 
in the way of anyone. 

I will learn patience and self- 
control so I can work better with 
other people. 

I will be sympathetic. enthu- 
silastic, and happy in my rela- 
tions in school and elsewhere. 

I will contribute my opinions 
to class discussions. 

I will realize that each mem- 
ir of the class has a right to 
his.own opinion. 

I will cooperate with everyone 
with whom I work in every acti- 
vity in order that I may have my 
rightful place in schoo! society. 

I will try to reatize that loyalty 
is necessary to cooperation, and 
cooperation is Impossible with- 
‘out loyalty. 

I will try to realize that every- 
thing worthwhile in life must be 
accomplished by people working 
together and not against each 
other. 

Self-Control: 

1 will try to be az sweet as pos- 
sible under all cingumstances. 

I will not lose my temper. 

I will always try to be patient. 


I will do what Is right regard- * 


less of how wrongly I am treated. 
I will try to influence others to 
do what is right. 
1 will always play fair. I will 
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be a.good loser. 

I will realize that faultfinding 
is based on selfishness—(think- 
ing of self first.) 

I will learn to develop self- 
control so I can think clearly 
and act wisely under all circum- 
stances, 

1 will not use.improper langu- 
age. 

I will be temperate in all 
things. 

I will control my thoughts as 
well as my speech and actions. 

I will try to see the good in 
people and overlook -any little- 
ness of evil. 

I will try to cultivate the ha- 
bit of forgiveness, 

I will avold the habit of cri- 
ticlsm and faultfinding. 

—The Virginia Guide. 
eae CaS, 


CHARACTER AND PERSON- 
ALITY TRAINING 

The distressing period through 
which we have just passed and 
are still passing has perhaps 
served a great purpose in that 
it has brought many of us to a 
full realization of existence and 
caused us to place first things 
first. 

The employment _ situation 
throughout the nation has 
shown that after dll it Is cha- 
racter and personality that 
count for most. In the final 
analysis academic or vocational 
training are of little value unless 
they are accompanied by that - 
type of personality training 
which gives to the student not 
knowledge but wisdom. 

Unless we are turning out boys 
and girls who lend something to 
the harmony and vitality of 
groups, then we are not suc- 
ceeding as educators. 

‘Too long have we stressed aca- 
demic grades and paid too little 
attention to personal habits. 
Pupils should realize that it ts. 
Just as Important that they .res- 
pond cheerfully as it is that they 
ke prepared to respond. They 
should recognize the fact that 
it is far more Important that 
they be absolutely clean person- 
ally than to have performed a 
task in arithmetic. 

We don't believe that arithme- 
ic or any subject should be 
rlighted. but if my child had 
time for either a bath or to get 
his arithmetic he should be ad- 
vised to take the bath. A tea- 
cher can labor longer with a 
clean child than with one who is 
‘unclean. 

We have always allowed 
house-mothers a part in the 
grading of children for it Is 
they who know about their res- 
ponses when they are relaxed , 
and tired. 

It we can turn out students 
who are able to make contacts, 
who are able to fit the plane of 
the whole group. who are sym- 
pathetic, honest, dependable, 
and courteous. then we need 
have little worry as to whether 
they will make good citizens in 
any community. —The Pelican. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
(Continued from Page 1) 
been in effect for ten or twelve 
years, even though sometimes we 
have to teach a new supervisor 
not to use it as a demerit system. 

4, We believe one of our grea- 
test responsibilities 1s teaching 
our pupils how to use their lel- 
sure time. F 

5, We believe most positively 
that it 1s much more Important 
for our pupils. to have indelibly 
written on their hearts the car- 
dinal virtues, to know and to 
practise The Golden Rule, to be 
good losers, ta be good scouts.'to 
Tearn to live with others, to 
take criticism gracefully, to meet 
théir engagements promptly, to 
be neat in person and in work, 
than to be able to name all the 
presidents of The United States 
and all the kings of England or 
to work square root. 

6. We believe also that if we 
can teach our children to think 
and speak kindly of people in- 
stead of ‘peddling idle and 
harmful gossip we have done 
much to insure their happiness 
and success in Ufe. 


——- 


DOING THE CHORES 

Every boy and girl, hearing or 
deaf, knows that there are 
chores to be done about the 
home and when he grows up he 
realizes that because he had to 
do ‘these chores, he is a better 
man or woman for, having had 
to do them. ,“All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” but 
doing duties around the home 
after school, running errands, 
and lending a helping hand 
never hurt any boy or girl. 

In a residential schoo! much 
the same situation exists. The 
school is the home of the pu- 
pills for nine months of the year 
and, of course there are chores 
to do just the same as if they 
were home. ‘These chores have 
an educational significance as 
they encourage and teach many 
virtues. “If a thing is worth do~ 
ing, it 1s worth doing well." ts a 
good slogan when duties are to 
be done. If a boy or girl can 
make a bed well, do neat sweep- 
ing and dusting, pay careful at- 
tention to doing a good job of 
waxing or put in a window pane, 
which he has broken, neatly; he 
can also satisfy his employer 
when he gets a job and hold 
that job into the bargain. You 
will find this idea explained at 
Jength in another article in this 
fssue of the Echo entitled “Why 
the Deaf Lose Their Jobs." 
Learning to do these duties well 
and willingly teaches a boy or 
girl self-control. thrift, respon- 
sibility, obedience, and respect 
for his school and its officers. 
If the boys and girls are taught 
these things jn school how much 
better equipped they will be 
when they leave school for their 
home ér for homes of their 
own. . 

Two things I would impress 
upon the pupils of our school 
and upon graduates when they 
seek positions, are: obedience 
and respect to those in author- 
ity over them. It is my opinion 


that the doing of duties about 
residential school ‘with a willing 
heart is one means’ of building 
character which will stand the 
person who so conducts himself 
in good stead in later life, 

‘These chores also give the pu- 
pls an opportunity of paying 
ih a very small measure for his 
education, books, food and shel- 
ter as provided by a generous 
government at the Manitoba 
School for the Deaf. Some cut- 
side duties provide exercise 
which !s a good thing. for any 
boy and at no time are these 
duties so strenuous that anyone 
has the slightest reason for con- 
cern or complaint. 

Snow fences have been erected 
again by the boys as an ald in 
checking the drifting of snow on 
our driveways. Members of the 
woodworking class did this work 
out of thelr vocational time. 
The wood used for fuel at the 
school 1s placed in the bunker 
by the boys after school hours, 
Teams of the boys selected for 
this work about one afternoon 
a week for about an hour and a 
half. While doing this work the 
boys are provided with overalls 
and gloves so that their clothes 
will not be damaged. During 
the winter the wood trucks bring 
the wood and It ts piled beside 
the bunker or thrown fn so that 
there may pass two or three 
weeks at a time when the boys 
do not need to touch the wood. 
‘The girls have their duties too, 
They keep their living quarters 
clean, make beds, wash bath 
reoms and of necessity do their 
own mending. The-boys wax 
the floors in the dormitories and 
hospital, shovel snow at times 
but not often, and keep their 
dormitories and playrooms in 
order. 

But how many boys have not 
had to carry wood, shovel snow 
or wax floors about thelr homes 
and how many girls have es- 
caped cleaning, ‘sweeping, dust- 
ing or mending in the home? 
Certainly not many and those 
who have. have missed a train- 
ing which they might well have 
had, Our boys and girls are not 
over-worked, nor {s anyone ask- 
ed to do a duty who ts not in fit 


physica) condition. The chores. 


have toWee done and we feel that 
they are an essential part of our 
educational program. 

—M. 8. Bin the Manitoba 
Echo. » 
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GALLAUDET ANNIVERSARY 
RECALLS VISIT OF ROYALTY 
IN 1860 
By JESSIE FANT EVANS IN 
WASHINGTON STAR 
Sth anni- 

College, 


‘The approachii 
versary of Gallaud 


‘only college for the deaf in the 


world, and the schedwed visit to 
America of the King and Queen 
of England, are associated tn the 
mind of Miss Elizabeth Peet. 
Gallaudet’s dean of women. 
For in 1860, when the late 
King Edward VII, then Prince 
of Wales,’ was on his visit to 
America, he and his royal :n- 
tourage were guests at the New 
York Institution {cr the Deaf, at 
that time headed by her grand- 
father, Harvey Prindle Peet, 


- 


with her father, Isaac Lewis call froma Gallaudet. In doing 
Peet, as his first assistant, This so, like the distingulahed Peets 
institution waa selected for the before her, she. too, made edu- 
royal visit because it was the cational history, for she later 
leading one of its kiAd"in the became first dean of women of 
United States: and one of the the only ‘collegiate institution 
outstanding in the world. for the deaf In existence. 

In a red leather-bound auto- Significant of the world fame 
graph. album of Miss Peet's of the Peet family as educators 
which was her mother’s, you of the deaf is the autograph al- 
may view the algnatures of Ed- bum of Miss Peet's mother. 
ward VII, grandfather of Bri- Among its signatures -of the 
tain's' present sovereign, and of great of our own and other lands 
Edward VIII, his brother, now are those of two of England's 
the Duke of Windsor. It-is na- future sovereigns. ny 
turally Miss Peet's fond hope The gift of Sir Edward Francis 
that on one of the blank pages Grey on one of its pages is found 
of this same album there also-the signature of Edward VII 
may be Inscribed the autographs when he was Prince of Wales 
of Britain's visiting majestles. with the date of his visit indl- 

‘Association between tiie Gal- cated as of October 12, 1860. 
Inudet and Peet families in Below the royal autograph are 
‘America’s annals of education the signatures of his sulte, 
for the deaf goes back more than among them being those of 
a century to-the year 1822, In Albert Edward Lyons, the Earl 
1817 Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet of Newcastle; General Robert 
for whom Gallaudet College was Bruce, Lord St. Germans and G. 
tater named, had established at N: Grey. 

Hartford, Const. America’s first, Turn a page long left blank 
permanent, State-supervised in this ttle album and there 
school for the teaching of the jeaps out at you the signature 
deaf. Five years later he asked “Edward P, 20, I, '19." It is 
the grandfather of Miss Peet to that of England's one-time so- 
become associated with him. yereign who is now the Duke 
Harvey Peet, whose original In- of Windsor. Immediately below 
tention had been to enter the {t is the autograph "Grey of Fal- 
ministry, had that June been joden,” who was not only Bri- 
one of Yale's 10 honorary gra-, tain's ambassador to the United 
duates. States at the time of the Prince’s 

When New York State deter- visit, but the son of the “G. N. 
mined to make its institution Grey” who had been a member 
for the deaf an outstanding one, of the, royal entourage during 
ft endeavored to obtain the Edward VII's visit to America 
services of Thomas Hopkins and had signed his name in Miss 
Gallaudet. Dr. Gallaudet de- Feet’s mother's album. 
clined the offer, but recom- One of the highlights of the 
mended for the position his visit of the grandfather of Bri- 
brillant young assistant, Harvey tain’s present King to Miss Peet's 
Prindle Peet. Under Dr. Peet's family and the institution for 
guidance and later that of his the deaf which they headed was 
son, Isaac Lewis Peet, who was the original poem composed in 
Miss Peet's father, this institu- his honor by Miss Peet's mother, 
ton achievéd international dis- Tt was delivered in the sign 
tinction and leadership in ‘ts’ language and its concluding 
field. To it went the great of our sentence seems as significant In 
own and other lands to see first 1938 as it doubtless was on that 
hand what was being achieved October 12, 1860, when {t was 
to open hitherto closef! doors of delivered. It, reads: 


opportunity to the deaf. 

To Isaac Lewis Peet, then ald> 
ing his father in the New York 
Institution for the Deaf, Amos 
Kendall n 1857 offered the su- 
perintendency of what has since 


“God save his royal highness 
And strengthen every right- 
ful canse. 
That adds to England's 
power.” 
Made available to the writer 


by act of Congress become the ig 
Columbia Institution’ for the “connection with the contere 
plated visit of Britain's majesties 

Deaf in the District with, Gal- {tan extremely rare. privately 
laudet College as its educational piinted copy of the diary of 
capstone, Gardner D. Englehart, private 
Feeling that he could not leave secretary to the Duke of New- 
the New York institution, Dr. castle, member of the Prince of 
Peet suggested as ideal for the Wales's suite. Its notation con- 
Washington post Edward Miner cerning the royal visit to the 
Gallaudet, youngest son of New York Institution for the 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. = Deaf, which at that time was 
Once again, this time 36 years headed by Miss Peet's grand- 
after Edward Gallaudet began father, assisted by her father, 
his work for the.deaf In the Na- states, “New York, 12, October. 
tion's Capital, the moving hand Today His Royal Highness vi- 
of destiny was to weld still ano- sited the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
ther link in the continuing edu- lum, one of the best and most 
cational chain between a Gal- successful institutions of its 
Jaudet and a Peet. To the Rhode kind—the proficiency shown by 
Island School for the Deaf at the pupils in conversing by the 
Providence went Edward Gallau- sign language was described a8 
det, on a mission to Elizabeth being very remarkable. I did net 


Peet. accompany the party, having 
To her he said, as his father much work to do.” 
before him had said to her * * . . . 


grandfather, “We need you in 
our work with the deaf.” Ell- * 
zabeth Peet, like her grand- 
fajher before her, heeded that , 
’ 
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\Mbenurree ON. CHILDREN methods used for deat children age attendance at, elemen- whisper” is spoken with the chest 
WITH DEFECTIVE HEARING* without naturally acquired —tary schools. fixed at full expiration: the 


Report of Committee of Inquiry, 
Engiand 


The Committee of Inquiry 
into Problems Relating to Chil- 
dren, with Defective Hearing ap- 
pointed by the Board of Educa- 
tion, England, submitted its 
report in 1938, The. terms of 
reference assigned to the Com- 
mittee were as follows:~ "To en- 
quire into and report upon the 
medical, educational and social 
aspects of the problems attend- 
ing children suffering from de- 
fects of hearing ‘not amounting 
to total deafness.” 

‘The Committee met for the 
firdt time on June 1Qy, 1034. 


Altogther 41 meetings of the full , 


committee were held and, in ad- 
dition, sub-committees appoin- 
ted to consider various aspects 
of the subject met and reported 
to the full committee. 

‘The Committee proposes to 

all children with de- 
fective hearing on an educa- 
tlonal basis as follows: 
EDUCATIONAL GRADES 
Grade L ‘ 

Children with defective hear- 
ing who can, nevertheless, with- 
out special atrangements of any 
kind, obtain proper benefit from 
the education provided in an. 
ordinary school—elementary, 
secondary or technical. 

Grade I, 

Children whose hearing 1s de~ 
fective to such a degree that 
they require for thelr education 
special arrangements or facili- 
tles, but not/the educational 
methods used for deaf children 
without naturally acquired 

or language. These fa- 


cilities range from a favourable, 


posttion in the ordinary schoo! 
classroom to attendance at a 
special class or school. 

Grade A. 

Those children within 
Grade It who can make sa- 
tstactory progress in ordin- 
ary classes provided they 
are given some help, whe- 
ther by way of favourable 
position in class, by indivi- 
dual hearing alds, or by tul- 
tion in Up-reading. 

Grade IT B. 

Those children within 
Grade II who, even with the 
help of favourable position 
in the class, individual hear- 


Grade OL 
Children whose hearing 1s 50 
defective and whose speech and 
language are 50 little developed 
that they require education by 
~*~ 


speech or language. This grade 
includes the totally deaf. 


Summary of Conctasions and 
Recommendations 


Grade L ' 


“The children in this grade 
con hear and understand con- 
versation at'20 feet and over in 
ordinary classroom conditions. 
‘ahey have a hearing loss up to 
akout 15 dévibels (gramophone 
audiometer) or 35 decibels (pure 
tone audiometer.) They can be 
educated in an ordinary school 
without special adjustments be- 
ing . 

‘dhe number of children In 
Grade I ts estimated to Ue be- 
wween 50 and 80 per thousand 
children in average attendance 
at elementary schools”. 


Grade IL. 


“The children in this Grade 
can hear and understand con- 
versation between 20 feet and 2 
fect away in classroom 


conditions. They have a hear-" 


Ing loss between 15 and 40 dec!- 
els (gramophone audiometer) 
or 35 and 60 decibels (pure tone 
audiometer.) By reason of their 
detect they cannot be properly 
educated without special ar- 
rangements or educational fa- 
cilltes, At the same time their 
hearing defect 1s not sufficiently 
tevere for them to need educa- 
tion by the methods used for 
deaf children without naturally 
acquired speech or language. 
Most of these children can be 
helped by the use of hearing alds. 

Children of this Grade are di- 
vided into two groups on the 
ground that they require differ- 
ent educational provision. The 
distinction between them 1s made 
on educational grounds, and not 
on those of hearing lom# or of 
development of speech or. lan- 
guage.” 

Grade II A. 

‘The number of children in 
Grade II A. is estimated to 
le between 0.5 and 2. per 
thousand children in aver- 
age attendance at elemen- 
tary schools. 


Grade II B. 


Children in this Grade 
should be regarded a5 
“deat” within the meaning 
of Section 69 of the Educa- 
tion Act, 1921, which states, 
“The expression “deaf” 
means too deaf to be taught 
in a class of hearing children 
in an elementary school.” 
They should not be left in 
ordinary schools. The num- 
ber of children in Grade II B. 
ids estimated to be 0.5 per 
thousand children in aver- 


Grade IL 

‘The children in this Grade can 
hear and understand conversa- 
tion at not more than 2 feet, if 
at all, though they may be able 
to hear vowels, with or without 
distinguishing between them, at 
distances greater than 2 feet. 
‘Their hearing loss ts over 40 de- 
‘clbels (gramophone audiometer) 
or 60 decibels (pure tone apdio- 
meter) and may be. total, but 
many of these can be helped by 
hearing aids. 

The number of children in 
Grade I. is estimated to lle be- 
tween 0.7 and 1.0 per thousand 
children in average attendance 
at elementary schools, The hear- 
ing of few children of this Grade 
can be improved by medical 
treatment. 


Methods of Expressing Results 
x of Hearing Tests 


‘The degree of deafness is com- 


of-the furthest distance at which Ewi 


a voice can be heard and Under- 
stood, or as hearing loss in de- 
elbels. , 

‘A decibel ts a physical unit in 
terms of which differences in 
sound intensities can be express- 
ed. It happens that a decibel is 
about the smallest difference in 
ound intensity, which the nor- 
mal ear can detect at some 
pitches. It should be empha- 
sized that the decibel 1s not an 
absolute measure of the power of 
‘a single sound, but a method of 
stating a difference between the 
physical intensities of two 
sounds, In connection with de- 
fects of hearing the difference 
may be between the softest 
sound a defective ear can hear 
and the softest sound the aver- 
age normal ear can hear (as in 
the pure tone audiometer re- 
sults.) A person who cannot 
hear the ordinary conversation- 
al voice of another speaking In a 
quiet room more than 20 feet 
away has a hearing loss of about, 
35 decibels from the. normal 
threshold of audibility, or 15 de- 
cibels from the zero of the gra- 
mophone audiometer. A person 
who can hear only 2 feet away 
under the same circumstances 
will have a hearing loss which 
can be expressed as 55 decibels 
from the normal threshold of 
audibllity or 35 decibels from the 
zero of the gramophone audio- 
meter. 

. 


Volce Tests 

(a) “Forced Whisper” test 
The “forced whisper” is the 

test most commonly applied in 


the routine examination of 
school children, The “forced 


examiner stands 20 feet away 
from the child, who stops up 
with a finger tip the ear which 
is not being tested, care being 
taken that the child does not 
see the movement of the exami- 
ner's ps. Usually the child ts 
‘asked to repeat numbers or an- 
swer easy questions, each ear be- 
ing tested in turn. 

(b) The spoken voice test. 

The method of carrying out 
this test is the same as that of 
the “forced whisper” except that 
the numbers or questions are 
spoken in an ordinary conver- 
sational voice. 

As school children receive 
most of thelr instruction through 
the medium of the ordinary 
voice, a test of hearing based on 
its use is valuable in deciding 
whether or not they are subject 
to an educational disadvantage 
under the conditions of ordinary 
school life. 

A series of voice tests has been 
constructed by Dr. and Mrs. 

ring , Littler of the Vic- 
torla University of Manchester 
designed to estimate ability to 
hear and recognise speech 
sounds. The,use of these tests 
gives a much more detailed and 
accurate record of what a child 
with severely defective hearing 
actually hears than the ordinary 
‘yolce test which uses sentences, 


Editor's Note: In the Report of 
the Committee of Inquiry. the 
following 1s incorporated at the 
end of the Report. 


INTELLIGIBILITY TESTS FOR 
CHILDREN WITH SEVERELY 
DEFECTIVE HEARING 
By the courtesy of the authors, 
Dr. A. W. G. Ewing, Mrs. I. R. 
Ewing and Dr. T. 8. Littler, of 
the Department of Education of 
the Deaf, Victoria University of 
Manchester. we are enabled to 
print the following description 
of and record sheet for these 

tests, 
TESTS OF THE AUDIBILITY 

AND INTELLIGIBILITY 

OF SPEECH 
1. Uses of intelligibility Tests’ 
‘The tests given below have 
been found effective for estima- 
ting 

(a) The relative ability, of 
different deaf listeners to Hear 
and recognise vowel and conso- 
nant sounds: 

(b) The extent to which an 
individual pupil or patient is 
helped by a particular hearing- 
ald: and 

(c) The efficiency of a 
hearing-aid when used by the 
same person on different occa- 
sions. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE successfully Influence other 


people?” 
. E. B, Lally, Instructor This 

definition of character 
In the February issue of The o.ows that though cel 


Canadian the atitibutes:necee- hows that though character can 
sary to muceess in any occupation D@ defined yet 1 may be Pose 
were briefly noted. Adaptability, be changed and is thus, capable 


securacy, speed, industry and 
ation and of being developed and changed. 


Operation and consideration, 
titude, and self-rellance were 
discussed. In addition to the cle in the December lasue of the 
above desirable qualifications, Manitoba Echo. This article 
mention was’made of “charac. headed “Doing the Chores” was, 
ter”, In this issue I propose to reprinted in the February issue 
give a few random notes on of the Canadian and is worth 
“character” or “persqnality" reading. It dealt with a homely 
stressing the importance of Its topic 
development among. our boys very common-sense way. In 
and girls in vocational classes, 
In academe classes, in the rec- tempted to show the good 
reational periods, and_in life at results that come from the ef- 
the school outside, of periods of ficient performance of various 

duties around a residential 
school, duties such as cutting 
Why 1s character considered Sfean’ Reepine lawns sand campus 
of so much importance in rela- maring suing essing eae 
tion to vocational guidance? The chovelling snow, etc. pi 
answer lies in a consideration of us who have hearing fica pleat 


the function of vocational gul- e a 
dance. The work of an instructor of CUCOf-tchoo! tasks the tote 


in such a course les in directing 

a student into taking training in paar Sager ‘he 
work for which he has the ablli- apiities developed in this way 
ty, ‘work in which he will be nave proved of untold use in 
happy, and furthermore in fol- jater years, Not the least qua- 


Jowing. him along during hus - 
course of instruction 0 that he 1tZ developed was that of obe 


may make the necessary ad- E 


‘attributes during his course. In 
residential school these ad-. ter 
fustments and this development Publishers Financial Bureau 
can -be-further. carried along by 28y8-in part. The old-fashion- 
keeping tab on the out-of-school ¢d qualities of reverence, wil- 
activities of the student. linguets to do hard and un 
A still further reason for pay- Pleasant tasks, respec a 
ing great attention to character inoreity and Jonas Sent Fe 
4s that employers actually do lay ‘vent. 
great stress on character. Em- “Business men are demanding 
ployers want people who can do merely that the colleges train 
good work, but they also want Men in the fundametals of life 
people who can be trained and bY developing proper habits, 
who can quickly adjust them- habits of thrift, cohcentration, 
selves to varying conditions and hard work, and initiative”. ° 
who are agreeable to live with “Remember that real man- 
under working conditions... hood and character come only 
through struggle and hardship.” 


~ Roger W. Babson, in “Charac- 
‘Training in Schools” in the 


What 1s character? What 1s TEN 
personality? What does one — Three of our boys this year are 
mean when one says that a taking part in the regular games 
dertaln boy possesses a splendid of the Belleville Hi-Speeds, a 
character? Or that a girl has a Junior O. H. A. hockey team. The 
pleasing personality? What do boys had the ability to catch a 
employers mean when they say place on the team. Play in this 
that they are looking for men league gives them many heating 
with character? Quite Ukely one contacts, and affords them a 
would get vague or indefinite or great deal of enjoyment both 
varying answers to all these playing hockey, and, also, from 
questions, Persons who use the self-esteen that comes from 
terms “character” and “person- doing a thing well. 
ality” know what they want, but But there is another very valu- 
are quite often unable to put able aspect to the situation. 
their thoughts into definite These boys have to obey. Obe- 
terms, unless they use such dience to the coach’s orders is 
terms as industry, honesty, necessary If they wish to remain 
truthfulness, self-reliance, re- on the team. They have to 
gularity, etc. 

Character has been defined as because they must not be pena- 
the power of adaptability of the lized if their team is to win. And, 
individual to varying conditions, then, they have to do real hard 
and includes as well reliability, work and face unpleasant tasks. 
honesty and ambition. Probably After a hard bruising game of 
one of the most satisfying de-. hockey.they have to be on time 
finitions is that given by Henry for breakfast and be.ready to go 
C. Link in his latest work, “The oh with thelr job at school or 
Rediscovery of Man”. His de- shop early in the morning. In 
finition is,- “Personality is the company with their team they 
extent to which an individual recently made a trip to see The 
has learned to convert his ener- Rangers and Maple Leafs play 
gies into habits or actions which hockey! It was an enjoyable 
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learn to contro! their emotions Ing 


aimplitying 
‘Thie fact of their playing on'aSopetations and speeding | up 
team would be of no value in 
{tself and would be detrimental 
if they were accorded privileges. 
‘and relleved of this chore or that 


“Doing the chores" around a 
residental school, taking part in 
and helping the work of carni-° 
val, ice sports, fleld days, and 
various out-of-school and shop 
activities give the boys and girls 
healthful activity. Thelr energy 
is consumed in thelr work elther 
self imposed or required by those 
in authority. They learn to do 
things, learn team play, learn 
obedience, and have activity 
that prevents too much self 
introspection with consequent 
poor adjustment. But mark 
you there will be many boys who 
need to be directed into doing 
things. If such direction Is 
lacking, there will be consequent 
lnck of character development, 
Ability to get high academic 
education, or excellent ability in 
sport is not necessary. When 
we look at men who are good 
citizens, we do not necessarily 
find them highly intelligent or 
of outstanding ability, but we do 
find in them a persistence in 
hard work, whether it be plea- 
sant or unpleasant. 


Boys who excel in sports of 
one kind or another quite often 
attract undue attention. Athle~ 
tie activities are valuable, from 
@ mental and physical health 
standpoint, but may prove 
otherwise unless wise guidance 
is used. ’ 

One of our recent graduates 
who has done well in his studies 
since leaving school and 1s now 
well-trained and well-equipped 
for a job has no athletic ability. 
But he took an active interest 
in all forms of recreational and 
out-of-school activities. He 
helped plan and organize leag- 
ues, refereed games, kept score 
sheets, developed a hobby of 
autograph collecting . forming 
contacts with men all over the 
country (incidentally getting in 
good practice In letter writing), 
corresponded with students in 
other sthools, and took prizes in 


' carnivals, and did his part of the 


“the chores”, That boy. today 
bas a well-adjusted personality 
and imprésses those with whom 
he ‘makes contacts. 


‘The following interesting clip- 

1s from Frederick Meagher’s 
““Bpotlight” in the February 1s- 
sue of the “Frat”, It is interes- 
‘ting because it definitely points 
the way to careful placement on 
account of the reaction of em- 
ployers. 

“Ford's ploneer died in his 
sleep, just as last day of 1938 
began. Art Tremaine wag first 
deafie to get chance in small 
Ford plant (through “pull") in 
1908: two skeptical bosses (now 
real big shots there) watched 


\ 


’ 


himself; result, deaf have bad 
fair chance there ever since! 
Do you know, Tremaine’ Tater 
worked In homes of Henry Ford 
and son Edsel? . . . At peak, 
145 deaf worked in Ford's Det- 
roit’ plant? . . . In’ plants 
employing several deaf, the first 
deafie there generally made a 
good record? (If first proves 
an incompetent floater, or 
troublemaker, he sure “queers” 
that plant for every deafle who 
‘hereafter applies.) - 


Some years ago in Ontario an 
employer .of large numbers of 
men had a deaf man on his pay- 
Toll whose lack of obedience and 
unwillingness to face hard and 
unpleasant tasks have prevented 
any further chances for the deaf 
with this firm, ‘This is greatly 
regretted, and, because it ls 0, 
graduates who have not good 
qualities will not be placed in 
géod jobs. How very important 


personality 1s! It 1s important 
to be able to successfully influ- 
ence people “through habits 
and actions.” 


Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of 
the Journal of the National 
Education Association in “Your 
life in the Making" says, “Not 
money, or fame, or power; but 
sincerity, joy in life, intelligence, 
friendliness, —_ resourcefulness, 
strength of purpose, gracious 
manners, beauty of spirit, gene~ 
rosity; dependability, helpful- 
nes., and nobility of conduct— 
these are the real measures of 
what one is. These qualities 
cen Le cultivated." 

If we accept such a statement, 
we cannot help but see that the 
development of personality in 
our. pupils is not the job of the 
academic teacher alone, nor of 
Nhe shop Instructor, nor of the 
athletic director. nor of the art 
teacher, nor of the rhythm 
teacher, nor of the supervisors 
on duty out-of-school, but is 9 
task wherein each one of these 
individuals does a part working 
together with the school execu- 
tive. 


But the, task of these ts one 
which cannot be solved or bear 
fruit unless the boys and girls 
do'their part» 

What part, can our, boys and 
girls do? The answer to this is 
given in a digest of Mr. Morgan's 
article. The next six paragraphs 
are selected parts of the article. 


“Keep Yourself Fit 

Avold foolish habits, bulld 
atrength by action, get exercise 
in the.open air, eat food, 
and take an Interest in different 
games. 


“Develop Your Skills” 
Learn to do things, to. make 
things. Can you speak well? 
Can you dance? Can you-walk 
correctly? Can you use a ham- 
mer, a saw, a plane? Can, yau 
typewrlte? Can you make re- 
(Continued on Page 7) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SENIOR SCHOOL: 

In the Goclal Sclence room six 
newspapers are recelved every 
day. There are also a number of 
weekly papers received by the 
school. The, dally newspapers 
are Windsor Bally Star, London 
Free Press; Globe and Mall, Tor- 
ontp Daily Star, Toronto Even- 
ing Telegram and theOttawa 
Evening Journal. . 


news found most interesting, On 
Friday, in the Current Events 
these news items are 
discussed by the class. In this 
way the pupils, who are away 
from home for the greater part 
of the year, are able to read and 
talk about interesting news from 
thelr own home centres and also 
important, events happening in 
different parts of the world. 


* ame following news items were 
written as a class project by the 
puplis of 4 A. 


Canadian News 
Hon. Mr. Hepburn, Premier of 
Ontario, returned to Toronto on 
Friday, February 24, after a two 
months’ visit to Australia. 


‘The Provincial Government 
opened on March 8. *- 


Busy days are being planned 
for King George and Queen 
Eltzabeth in their coming visit 
to Canada, In all the large 
centres committees are at work 
drawing up plans for/ the cele- 
bration of the visit of our King 
and Queen, 

Canadians will be disappoin- 
ted to learn that the “Corona- 
tion Scot", the famous stream- 
lined train of the London, Mid- 
land and Scottish railway, which 
arrived at Baltimore February 
13, will not visit Canada. It 
will make 9 tour of 38 United 
States cities before going on 
exhibit at the New York World's 
Fair. ! 


_On March 1 the Trans-Canada 
Airlines began an overnight air- 
mail service between Montreal 
and Vancouver. with planes 
making stops at all large cities 
between these two places. A 
letter mailed in the afternoon 
tn Montreal will reach Vancou- 
ver less than 24 hours later. 


During 1938 over 17,000,000 
tourists came to Canada. While 
most of the visitors were from 
United States many came from 
overseas countries such as 
countries of Europe, India and 
South America. It is estimated 
that these visitors spent nearly 
269,000,000 In Canada during 
their stay here. E 

Rt, Hon. R. B. Bennett, former 
Prime Minister, has left Canada 
to live in England. 


Imperial Airways have an- 
nounced that regular weekly 
atrplane mall service between 
England and Canada will pro- 
bably start in June. Four new 
flying boats will be used. The 
ocean crossing time 1s expected 
to be about 16 hours for the 
westward flight and 13 for the 
eastward. From London, the 
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“alr Liners will fly to Foynes, Ire- 
land, @ distance of 350 miles. 
From there they will fly to 
Botwood, Newfoundland, 1905 
miles, then on 690 miles to Mon- 
treal and $27 more to New York. 
After a while a passenger service 
will be started. 


‘The first shipment of mercury 
produced in Canada from what 
is believed to be the only mer- 
cuiry mine In the Britlsh Empire 
was recenty sent from Vancou- 
ver to Montreal. It came from 
& mine in British Columbia. 


World News 


On February 21, at Newcastle 
on-Tyne, Britain's newest bat- 
tleship, the “King George V,” 
was launched. King George VI 
officlated at the launching and 
his words, as the huge ship en- 
tered the water, were “May 
God. bless her and the men who 
serve on her." The launching 
ceremony was broadcast thro- 
ughout the British Empire. * 


‘This is the first bhttleship 
built by England in thirteen 
years. Nine more ships are 
expected to be built this year. 


King George and Queen Ellz~ 
abeth will get a new royal yacht 
from the British Admiralty in 
1939 or 1940, ‘The vessel will 
replace the present yacht Vic- 
torta and Albert which is forty 
years old, 


Cardinal Pacelli, Secretary of 
State of the Vatican, was elec- 
ted as successor of Plus XI, at 
Vatican City, on March 2. He 
took the name Pope Plus XII. 

Japan has occupied the 1s- 
land of Hainan in the South 
China Sea which belongs to 
China, . This island Mes south 
of the British possession of Hong 
Kong. 


MY TRIP'TO TORONTO 


This winter Willle Kiniskt, 
Gien Robertson and I have been 
playing with the Belleville Hl- 
Speeds in the Junior O. H. A. C. 
During the regular schedule the 
‘Trenton team was leading. Our 
coach Mr, “Toots” Holway told 
us if we defeated Trenton In the 
play-offs we would be taken to 
Toronto to see a hockey game. 
We played very hard and defea- 
ted Trenton in the play-offs. 


Our coach kept his promise 
and on Saturday, February 18. 
we lett Belleville at 1.30 p. m. 
for Toronto. We went by car, 
‘We had a nice trip. It was 4.15 
p.m. when we arrived at Tor- 
onto. We went to the, King 
Edward Hotel. Then a man asked 
me if I would like to see my fa- 
mily, 1 said I would lke to see 
them, He took me in his car 
and I told him the way to my 
home.. When I met my mother, 
che was very surprised to sed me. 
he was very glad to see me 
again. I told my father about 
playing in Jr. O, H. A. C. 

After supper we went to the 
Maple Leaf Gardens to see Tor- 
onto Maple Leafs play hockey 
with New York Rangers. Our 
seats cost $2.50 each. We were 
near the boards. There was a 
huge crowd of people at the 
game, In the first period neither 
team scored a goal. Buzz Boll 


was playing for the first time 
since he was injured on Novem- 
ber 3. He played well. In the 
second perlod.the Leafs scored 
two goals. Kampman and Jack- 
son scored the goals. Romnes 
and Chamberlain also got as- 
sists, The second period ended 
with the score 2—0 for the Leafs. 
In the third period Turk Broda 
trled hard for a shutout but he 
failed ‘as Rangers scored one. 
‘The game ended and the Leafs 
were the winners. I was very 
glad to see the Leats win. It 
‘WES a very exciting game. 


After the game we went back 
to the hotel for half an hour. At 
12.30 we left Toronto for Belle- 
ville. We stopped at Cobourg 
and had lunch. It was 4.15 a. m. 
when we arrived at Belleville. We 
felt very tired, We thanked our 
coach for our nice trip to Tor- 
onto. I had a lovely trip and 
wish I could go again to see 
another game. —Bruce May. 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
3 Voc. Intermediate 


Last year I was in Junior hock- 
ey. This year I am in the Inter- 
mediate hockey. George Hood 1s 
the captain, George Hood, Bert 
Styles, Donald Moore, John Tay- 
lor, Lloyd Munro. Charles Gra- 
ziano and I play on the same 
team, 


Feb, 3 we went to Belleville 
arena. We-saw the carnival. 
Bert Styles, George Calder, Glen 
‘Wilson and I raced, we did not 
win the relay race. 

—Isadore Steenburgh. 


Yesterday afternoon we went 
to the laundry. The girls tron- 
ed middies, They worked fast. 
We put them on the radiator. 
We went outside. We made 
snowman. We skated on the 
tee. ‘The ice was not good. The 
boys came to the girls’ rink. They 
shovelled the snow. The girls 
played with sleighs. We had a 
good time. Miss Reid told the 
girls to come to school. The girls 
had wet stockings because they 
played in the snow. We put 
them on the radiator. 

—Marjorie Bendall. 


On Feb, 3 Mr. Campbell died. 
He fell and broke his hip. Mr. 
Campbell went to the hospital. 
Mr, Ellis went to the hospital to 
seqMr. Campbell. He was weak. 
Miss Jeffery's sister died. She 
had a heart attack. Miss Jef- 
fery went to her funeral. Miss 
Jeffery was sick. 


Yesterday afternoon the girls 


skated. The girls played with’ 


sleighs. Margaret’s team and 
Mary Churchill's team played 
volley ball in the assembly room. 
‘The score was 2 to 2, Kathleen 
and I kept score, We had a good 
time. ‘Norma Aistrop. 


1 got funny papers trom home 
on Friday. I got a note. Every- 
body at home is well. I wrote a 
letter to my mother on Jan. 30. 

—Wiltrgd Raycratt. 


Some boys went to the boys’ 
residence. I saw two yellow aer~ 
oplanes, I saw a brown bird. 
Some boys played hockey. The 
girls and boys went to the din- 
ing-room and ate supper. 
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‘We wrote our homework. We 
washed and got ready for bed. I 
prayed... At 8.40 o'clock we went 
‘to bed. —Kenneth Ormerod. 


‘Tuesday night the Canadiens 
and Senators played hockey. The 
score was 2 to0. The Interme- 
diate boys played hockey. The 
score was 5 to 4. 

I got a letter from mother on 
Monday, She sent me 25 cents, 
I got a box with new pants, a 
bar and pop corn. 

—Norman Rose. 


Last Sunday we came to Sun- 
day school, Miss Panter was 
better. We went to- church, 
Some girls and boys fell on the 
‘ice. After church four other 
girls and I rode back to school in 
Mr. Clare's car. 

Roma Johnston. 


Last Saturday we worked in 
the residence. The senior girls 
played volley-ball in the as- 
sembly-room. 

Last Saturday afternoon the 
girls and boys went to the show 
at the Belle. I played outdoors, 

Last Sunday we came to Sun- 
day school, We went to ehurch. 
the girls and boys walked on the 
sidewalk. Norma and I fell on 
the ice many times. I was 
tired. —Marjorie Laliberti. 


On Feb. 4 the boys and giris 
went to the Belle, The picture 
was “Angels with Dirty Faces." I 
llked it. I was tired. 

On Feb, 6. Belleville played 
hockey with Trenton. Belleville 
won. The score was 7 to 3. Mr. 
Clare's brother scored 2 goals. 
He got one assist, Mr. Clare's 
brother got one penalty. William 
did not score. It was a very excit- 
ing game. The people yelled all 
the time. . 

On Friday night at 8.30 
o'clock Mr. Campbell died. He 
did not walk because he was 
weak. He did not want to eat, A 
nurse told Mr. Ellis that he was 
unconsclous. 

Yesterday afternoon the boys 
played hockey. I like to play, 
was tired. 

‘Tuesday night the boys shov- 
elled off the snow. After a 
while the boys flooded the rink 
for Feb, 10. The boys and girls 
will race. | —Peter Thibault. 


——— 


SPORTS 
By J. W. HODGSON 
Five Man Hockey 

‘The rather startling news ap- 
pearing from the pen of a Cen- 
tral Press Canadian Correspon- 
dent to the effect that five man 
hockey was being favourably re- 
ceived in the Capitol City came 
quite unexpected. 

Commenting on the recent 
changes in lacrosse and rugby 
football he drew attention to the 
fact that the Indian game has. 
aside from minor exceptions 
left the field to become the more 
familiar present day “Boxla” 
white during the past season 
rugby football teams have been 
sliced in two. Quoting the art- 
fele, we read, “Six man football 
is sweeping Canada. I have 
seen them play it, The players 
provide the public with a lot 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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HOW PARENTS CAN HELP 

Ihave been asked to suggest 
ways in which parents and tea- 
chers can work together to help 
our chuaren. “I say our children 
‘Decause we grow very fond of 
these boys and girls under our 
care, and feel that in a way they 
reauy belong to us, too.. 

¥irsé of all, I shouid like to 
suggest that you visit the chil- 
aren waue they are in the class~ 
room as often as possible, I rea- 
he that it is not easy for you 
to get away from nome in the 
meining, but if you can arrange, 
peioaps once a month, wo come 


. W see your child in school, we 


shall be more than glad to show 
you just wnat we are doing, what 
our cnfficulties are, and we can 
‘talk over together the problems 
of each inqvidual child. 

‘With the beginners, a visit 
from the parents is the greatest 
help in making plain the mean- 
ing of “mother” and “father,” 
words that we teach as early as 
possible, but which we often have 
aufficulty in making the child un- 
derstand, unless the parents 
come in person. It {s easy to 
teach MAN and WOMAN from 
pictures and we can show a man 
holding a baby for FATHER and 
a Woman witha child for MO- 
‘1HER, but I am never sure the 
idea ts clear in the little child’s 
mind until his own mother-comes 
to see'us, and I can explain to 
John’s mother. After that it is 
plain sailing. > 

Often a mother says, "I don't 
like to come in school hours be- 
cause.I am afraid that so-and- 
so will cry when-I leave and in- 
terrupt the work.”. Very likely 
he will, the first time you come, 
but he will soon get used to the 
idea and love to show you what 
he can say and do. Another mo- 
ther tells me she can’t leave the 
baby, and if he comes he will be 
in the way. Never mind; bring 
him along anyway, and even if 
he does interrupt the work for 
a little while we can bave a lan- 
guage lesson about him after- 
wards. I remember a wonder- 
ful lesson we had on twins one 
time when mother brought her 
two-year-old boy and girl to see 
us, apd I am quite sure those 
children never forgot,the mean- 
ing of the word when they met 
Mt later. It-is a great pleasure 
and inspiration, too, to the tea- 
cher to become well acquainted 
with the parents and to feel that 
they are Interested in the work 


. the children are doing. So drop 


do- 

tng, but because I have not the 

necessary data, nor they the 
make 


could do that.” I agreed to do 
so, but asked him to send me a 
picture of the grandfather, so 


that I could make it clear to the Your 


little boy who was meant. The 
father never sent the picture, 
and while I tried to explain who 
Granddad was, { am not at all 
gure that he understood. A 
cnapshot would have made it so 
easy. 


I wonder if you busy parents 
would have time to write to your 
children once a week. You have 
no idea how much it means to 
them to get a real letter through 
the mail, and what material it 
gives for language work. The 
youngest children of course 
would not understand much of 
what you wrote but with the help 
of our portrait gallery and other 
pictures, we could to 
them and they would at least get 
out of it “letter,” “mother,” 
“father,” and “home” as well a5 
a great deal of pleasure. Those 
who have been in school a year 
are beginning to write little let- 
ters home once a month and 
from these you can see the style 
ot bp Seen they are capable 
of lerstanding . and model 
your letters on the same line. I 
had a small boy in my class some 
time ago whose mother wrote 
him the nicest little letters, us- 
ing very simple language, every 
word of which he could under- 
stand and yet telling him a good 
deal of news about, things at 
home. They were something 
like this: Dear:—Mother and 
Father love you. We are well. 
Baby is asleep now. Brother is 
in school. We have some baby 
chickens. They are yellow. Mo- 
ther wants you to be a good boy, 
ete. As this child grew older the 
mother sent long letters and 
gauged her language by the let~ 
ters he sent home so that they 
were simple enough for him to 
understand. 

Just a few words as to what 
you can do for your boys and 
girls during the long summer 
yacation and other times when 

the 


the deaf child, our chief aim 


,if you insist on it, Be sure the 


to give him an understanding 


and use of the English language. 
‘The average child comes to us at 
the age of aix or seven with no 


‘de- Knowledge of the mother-tongue. 


‘He does not know that he or any 
thing has @ name. The uncon- 


ing child of eighteen months 
hears words as baby, mother, f 
ther, sister, brother and such ex- 

as come to mother, pick 
it up, mustn't touch, give it tp 
me, baby wants a drink. 
‘Through constant repetition, his 
vocabulary grows without any 
effort on his part. If the deaf 
child could only see a word or 
sentence as often as the normal 
child hears,them, half the battle 
would be won. This is not pos- 
sible, but you parents, in fact all 
the family have a great opportu- 
nity to help-your child in this 
respect. Talk to him all the 
time. Learn to watch his eyes 
and grasp every chance to give 
him through Up-reading, the 
words or sentences you think are 
in his mind when his eyes are on 
face. Teach him to get 
into the habit of looking at your 
lips as much as possible. He has 
learned to do this in school and 
vill take it for granted at home 


light falls on your face when 
to him; other- 


that much. repetition will often 
be necessary. It is much easter 
to sign to Willie to pick up his 
coat and hang it in the closet 
than it {s to give him the spoken 
language for it, but every time 
you do this you are neglecting to 
give your child an opportunity to 
grow mentally. Take the time 
to tell him the names of things; 
osk him to get things; tell him 
to do things for you. Teach him 
the names of things’at the table. 
Ack him if he would like some 
milk instead of signing to him. 
‘Teach him to read from your lips 
the articles of furniture, cloth- 
ing, etc. Never let an opportu~ 
nity pass to have your child see 
spoken language. Picture books, 
magazines and advertisements 
may be utilized for lip reading 
practice. Describe the picture 
In detail with the child watching 
your Ups, pointing to the dif- 
ferent objects as you name them. 
Later let him point to them as 
you say the name. I think it 
would interest your child to make 
a lip-reading chart st home as 
we do in school. Hang up & 
large piece of cardboard some- 
where and whenever the child 
learns to read a new word from 
the lips give him a picture of the 
object and let him paste it on 
the chart. 


With the small children, I 
would not advise trying to teach 
them to say new words or sen- 
tences, as the speech work really 
ought to be done by a teacher of 
experience. They will involun- 
tarlly try to imitate you when 
they watch your Ups, and I 


should let itgoatthat. Ishould di 
¥ glad, however, to have you go. 


: 
é 
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have already learned to say in 
school and can send you 8 list 
of these; a few minutes drill 
each day would help to keep 
them fresh in the child’s mind 
during the vacation. The older 
children have considerable 

Encourage them to use 
it and at all times insist that 
they talk as carefully and dis- 


place in the world in spite of his 
deafness. I wonder {f you rea- 
lize what a joy It is to a teacher 
to have a child in her class who 
has been taught obedience and 
self-control at home in the early 
years before he comes to school. 


‘See to it that your deaf child 
plays with hearing children, 
takes part in their games and 
good times. If he is allowed to 
feel that his deafness shuts him 
out from the society and fun of 
hearing playmates, he 1s apt to 
be lonely, self-centered and de- 
pressed. ~ 

When your child is at home 
see that he gets back to achool 
at the appointed time; some- 
times an hour or two out of 
school seems a small thing to 
you, but often it is that very 
time'that the teacher has chosen 
to present a new lesson and she 
either has to postpone the exer- 
clse or go over It again a second 
time for the beneftt of the tardy 
child. 

The children are given a 
careful physical examination in 
the fall when they enter school. 
Tf it is advisable for adenoids or 
tonsils to be removed, or any 
other treatment to be given, try 
to do all in your power to have 
this attended to so that your 
child will not be handi by 
aoe defect that could reme- 


—The Western Pennsylvanian. 
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SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
happiness {s found in max- 
ing othera happy.” 

———— 
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IN MEMORIAM 

‘Ihe death of Ralph Patrick, 
one of our intermediate pupils. 
on Tuesday, March 1th, was as 
unexpected as it was sudden. In- 
fluenza had been prevalent and 
as many as seventy pupils were 
il atone time. Most of the boys 
and girls were ill for only two or 
three days and none of them 
was ceriously sick. 

Ralph had been il only two or 
thiee days with influenza and on 
‘Tuesday morning appeared to be 
Before noon he went 


though Dr. Tennent, with the as- 
sistance pt Dr. Chant, worked 
with him/all day he did not re- 
cover consciousness and died 
late in the afternoon. 

Ralph was thirteen years of 
age and had been a pupil of the 
O. 8D. for six years. The funer- 
al was held from his home in 
Trenton on Thursday, March 
16th. Miss Ford, Mr. Lally and 
Mr. McGuire represented the 
School at the funeral, the Super- 
intendent being confined to his 
home with influenza. 

‘The deepest sympathy of 
Ralph's classmates, and the staff 
of the O, 8. D. 1s extended to his 
parents and to his brothers and 
sisters in their great bereave- 
ment. 


RUSSELL MANNING, EX-FUPIL, 
‘WINS PRINTING PRIZE 
Editor's note: ‘The following ¢x- 
cerpts are taken from the Hamil- 

ton Spectator. % 

With the entire male popula- 
tion of the Wentworth Street 
‘Technical Institute assembled in 
the auditorium Friday morning, 
March 13th, prizes won by stu- 
dents in the annual competitions 
of the printing classes were 
formally presented. Each boy, as 
called upon by L. W. Gill, the 
principal, was given such a lus- 
ty ovation as to indicate ample 
compensation for the diligence 
he must have exercised to earn 
apecial recognition, Helping in 
the distribution of awards was: 
Frank E. Perney, chief inspector 
and superintendent of schools. 

Outstanding among the prize 
winners was Russell Manning, 
who despite the handicap of be- 
ing deaf, carried off the Buntin- 
Gillies cup, a ceah prize of $5. 


o~ a 


and an extra prize of an instruc- 


* Deaf. 
* the print ahop. 


tion book for linotype work. 
Note: Ruasell Manning obtaln- 
ed his H. 8. E. certificate at the 
0.8. D. in 1937 and was awarded 
the Alumnus Princeps Prize by 
the Ontarlo Associatiori of the 
During his last two years 
his vocational work was taken in 


On Monday evening, March 13, 
the Belleville Kinsmen enter- 
tained the players and executive 
of the “Ht-Speeds,” local Jr. C. 
O. H. A. team, to a banquet at 
the Queen's Hotel. Three of the 
boys from our school, Bruce May, 
Glen Robertson, and 
Kiniski formed one of the for- 
ward lines of this team and were 
among the guests feted on Mon-. 
day night. 5 

Mr, Bill Gook, local Kiwanian, 
and president of the club intro- 
duced the players and commen- 
ted on their fine performance 
during the past season. “Every 
boy on the team,” sald the pre- 
sident, “ls 4 product of Belleville 
Ki-¥ league. The team was ell- 
minated from the play-downs in 
the fourth round by the fast 
Lindsay squad but thelr record 
of 22 games played with 13 wins, 
9 ties and 6 losses was one of 
which any team might be proud.” 

‘she speaker for the evening 
was Bilhe Hughes, noted coach 
and trainer of. hockey, football 
and boxmng squads. Hs talk 
described some of the high lights 
of his trip to the Olympic games 
held at Pars, France in 1924, 
He showed some souvenirs of 
famous games in which he had 
@ part either as coach, trainer 
or player. His parting words of 
advice to the young players in. 
his audience were, “Be good to 
sport and sport will be good to 
you.” 

‘The social get-together was 
greatly enjoyed by all. Our 
boys who are popular with both 
players and the fans, were quite 
at ease with their hearing 
friends and had no difficulty 
making themselves underatood 

ly when it was a question 
of a second helping of pie. 
FPG. 


+7 
GIRLS' ATHLETICS 

An alternation of thaws and 
snow flurries left our open-air 
rink in a sorry condition for 
skating. 

However after a lapse of a 
week or two, during which time 
skates were laid aside,, the girls 

their final opportunity 
and enjoyed the last akate of the 
season on Wed., March 6th. 


A thaw followed by a cold spell 
had left a smooth sheet of ice 
and the girls eagerly donned 
sport sults and skates. 


Badminton 

Keen is the interest in bad- 
minton. The courts have been 
the stene of some lvely games, 
the Seniors having played sixty- 
five games and the intermed!- 
ates twenty. 

‘There are» number of excel- 


Pupils at Work and Flay 


lent prospects among the 
twenty-four Seniors who parti- 
clpate and at the present time 
M. Krause-and P. Thompson oc- 
cupy the top spots each having 
ten games to'her credit. E. 
Charron ranks second with 
eight games on her string and 
the following take third place, 
each having won seven games— 
B. Canning, E. Richardson, J. Mc- 
Laren, M. Yurek, V. Salminen. 

The Seniors have twenty- 
seven games to play before we 
finish with a tournament early in 
April. 

Those of the Intermediates 
who deserve special mention are 
O. Witruk, I. Smith and Helen 
Strabac. 


Volley Ball 

‘The Poppies still hold first 
place in Senior Volley Ball with 
the Water Lilles following 
closely. One game will finish 
the schedule and then we shall 
be ready to announce the cham- 
pion team. 

‘The Intermediates have yet six 
games to play and with each one 
straining a point to hold top 
place, it is quite uncertain who 
will win the honours. 

‘The little Juniors eagerly 
await thelr turn to play and, 
thougla there {s not so much 
volleying in their game, at least 
there is a marked improvement 
in their serves; the rules of the 
game are becoming impressed; 


strength and are more active. 
C. Maloney. 


LETTER FROM RUSSELL MAN- 
NING WINNER OF THE BUN- 


‘TIN-GILLIES CUP 


Mr, L. E. Morrison, 
School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Ontario, 
Dear Sir: 

I thought you would be inter 
ested to know how I am getting 
along around her. 

‘The paper enclosed contain; . 
the twenty-third annual adset- 
ting contest which was held at 
Hamilton Technical Institute. 

It was my privilege to com- 
pete in this contest. Some men, 
who are already employed as ap- 
prentices, are allowed to enter it, 
so I never expected to have any 
luck, but was in second place. 

It was necessary for us to ar- 
range the layouts, make: choice 
of type, massing and grouping. 
Ido not know what the prize will 
be, 
I think I am getting along very 
well on the linotype. I have 
been very busy on it. Setting 
straight matter {s infrequent, 
but I set many diffefent kinds 
of jobs such as prog:ammes, re- 
ports, registration forms, letters, 
tlekets, ete. I certainly like to 
set these as it 1s good for me. 

‘This trade is my favourite. I 
cannot think of any other trade 
T like better than this, but it is 
very difficult ta secure work. I 
am glad that you gave me a 
chance to learn the linotype. I 
only wish I could get a chance to 
work. 


Yours sincerely, 
C. R. Manning. 


SPORTS 
.. (Continued from Page 8). 
‘more .action than a regulation 
12-man squad and fans are 
solidly behind the plan.” In the 
past season O. S. D. tried out the 
six-man game and we feel that 
we could highly recommend !t 
for smaller High Schools or 
others where due to lack of 
equipment the larger team could 
not be: flelded without difcul- 
tles, having due regard for the 
safety of the players. With us 
a six-man team ts better due to 
the elimination“of ‘many comp- 
Heated Une-shifts and forma- 
tlon plays whieh,all rugby fans 
realize must take unending 
dri and explanation. We 
found too that our injures were 
reduced and the game more 
open. . > 

Why five man”hockey? The 
forward pass more than any 
other innovation destroyed the 
fancy manoeuvres and stick 
handling which for years were 
enjoyed by hockey audiences. 

“Coaches and players quickly 
saw that a puck driven across 

¢ ice could travel more rapid- 

than any man and stick- 

. hafdling went by the boards. It 

4s the primary intention of five 

“man hockey to cultivate a ge- 
neration of stick-handlers. 

With only one defence, each 
player 1s required to do twire 
the work he would in a six-man 
game. Forwards must play in 
thelr positions and from reports 
of the game rival goal-keepers 
never. stopped so many pucks 
“in- their lives, Defencemen 
never had to block or ‘skate 
more in their careers. Once in 
possession of the puck the for- 
wards found the going easy but 
on the defence the picture 
changed.” Something of this 
nature will necessitate a fast- 
skating, back-checking and 
good passing player, while the 
goal-keeper will more than ever 
be in the limelight. + : 

What do you think of the 
idea. fans? ~y 

a 
WINTER SPORTS 

When February 15 dawned 
bright, crisp and clear we knew 
‘that our {ce races, which had 
been postponed so often on ag- 
count of weather conditions 
that “tomorrow” almost became 
a byword, would be held at last. 
‘With the temperature hovering 
around the zero mark and many 
of the boys with aching backs 
from clearing the snow from the 

+ rink in record time much of the 
hoped for enthusiasm was sub- 

 dued until the excitement of the 
races made them forget even 
their cold feet and freezing ears 
to add points toward their con- 
test for group champlonships 
next June, 

‘The girls’ races were strongly 
contested and heats were run in 
alt the classes. The ice was keen 
and in good. condition for the 
sports thanks to Jim Clelland, 
Gilbert Marshall and the -boys 
who have spent many hours in 
Jee making. 

‘The obstacles for the obstacle 
race included crawling under a 
volley ball net on the Ice, pass- 
ing between the rungs of a lad- 
der climbing over a double row 
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of benches, crawling under and 
over a plank and crawling 
through a barrel. 


The Juveniles and children 
from the Junior Residence will 
ever be> remembered as they 
raced and slid down the ice to 
receive so eagerly the suckers 
which did not Inst “all day” to 
say the least. : 

1, ‘Baby Girls, (no skates)—May-< 
Hedden, Jacqueline Stoneham, 
Pauline Traynor. 

2. Baby Boys, (no skates)—Joe~ 
Denome, Elvin Wilson, Benny 
Rosenfelt. 5 

3. Juvenile Girls, (no skates) 
—Charlotte McArthur, Anizia 
Samus, Grace Swain. 

4. Juvenile Boys, (no skates) 
—John Buchanan, Joe Lamaran- 
te, Fred Newsome. = 

5, Juvenile Girls, (with skates) 
Loretta Hoy, Marjorie Hack- 
ney, Bernice Bartneck. 

6. Juvenile Boys, (with skates) 
—George Hall, Andy Leduc, 
Armando Longarini. _ 

7. Intermediat e Girls, (3 
rounds)— Edna Donald, Mary 


Churchill, Margaret Ferguson. 


8. Int. Boys, (5 rounds)—Ray- 
mond Cork. 

9. 100 yd. dash, Girls, (open) 
—Edna Donald, Elva Richard- 
son, Margaret Ferguson. 

10. 100 yd. dash, Boys, (open) 
—Steve Graziano, Dan Bostnari, 
Gilbert Marshall. 

1. Junior Girls, (2 rounds) 
—Olga Witruk, Isabel Richard- 
son, Inez Smith. 

12. Junlor Boys, (3 rounds) 
—Peter Thibault, George Calder, 
Bert Styles. . 

13, Senior Girls, (4 rounds) 
—Violet Salminen, Ruth Shore, 
Elva Richardson. 

4. Senior Boys, (7 rounds) 
—Steve Graziano, Gilbert Mar- 
shall, Tom Blower. 

16. Cbstacle Race, Girls—Elva 
Richardson, Edna Donald, Violet 
Salminen. ' 

17. Obstacle Race, Boys—Steve 
Graziano, Raymond Cork, Dan 
Bostnari. 


Points gained toward school 
champlonships are as follows: 
Senior Boys: 

Steve Grajano—6. Gilbert 
Marshall—3, Tom Blower—t. 
Intermediate Boys: /~ 

Raymond Cork—3/ Dan Bost- 
nari—2. : 

Junior Boys: 

Peter Thibault—3. Teddy 
George—2, Bert Styles—t. 
Juvenile Boys: 

George Hall—3. Andrew Le~ 
Due—2. Armando Longarini—1. 
Senlor Girls: 

Elva Richardson—3. Violet 
Salminen—3. Ruth Shore—2. 
Intermediate Girts: r 

Edna Donald—6. Mary Chur- 
chill—2. Margaret Ferguson—2. 
Janior Girls: 

Olga Witruk—3. Isabel Ri- 
chardson—2. Inez Smith—1. 
Juvenile Girls: 

Loretta Hoy—3. Marjorie 

Bartneck 


Backney—2. 
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KI-Y HOCKEY 
Midget Hockey 
‘The 0. 8. D. Pee Wees have 
found in thelr short schedule 
that they are no match for the 
heavier and older company 
with which they have had three 
clashes so far. After suffering 
7-0 drubbing at the hands of 
¥ from Queen 


Aces 4-1. In the first 2 games 
Gordon Owen, a strafiger to K!-Y 
net-minding donned the pads 
and did a first-class job. .With 
the return of Don (Red) Moore 
to the nets after hospital treat- 
ment the Pee Wees kept the 
Orange Peelers down to 2 goals. 
Moore played a fine game thro 
ughout and was sensational at 
times. 

‘The last two games against 
St. Mike's and Explorers have 
been cancelled due to lack of 
Ice. 

‘The Pee Wee's are: 

D. Moore (goal), D; Donovan, 
T. George, (defence), P. Thibault 
(centre), G. Calder, B. Styles 
(wings), I. Steenburg, N. Wed- 
ge, G. Hood, W. Robinson, N. 
Rose, G. Wilson (subs.) 


Juvenile Hockey 


After rubbing in a decisive 
5-0 victory over the Albert 
team the O. 8. D. Ram- 
blers triumphed over the Wol- 
verines to the tune of 8-0 In two 
periods of an uncompleted 
game. In the group play-offs 
they met the husky East Enders, 
also double winners. on rapidly 
rotting ice and come out on the 
short end of a 3-2 score Ina 
battle that was anything but 
hockey. Both O. S. D. count- 
ers came in the sast-period as 
the Ramblers made a valiant 
attempt to show their best. 

‘The. Ramblers team is as 
follows: (goal) Boadway, (def- 
ence) Marshal! 8, Graziano, 
(centre) Bostnari, (wings) 
Smith, Blower, (subs) Cork, 
Brown, Hood, Burrows, C. Graz- 
iano, Hamer. 

Boadway played sensationally 
through the season and looks 
lke a Junior C prospect for 
next-year's net-tendering duties. 

‘The school feels justly proud 
of her part in sending the Belle- 
ville Jr. C team into the third 
round of the O. H. A. playdowns. 
‘The line of G. Robertson, B. 
May, and W. Kiniski has play- 
eda leading rote with their 
smart brand of hockey. These 
boys although only 16 and 17 
years of age are outstanding in 
competition with much older 
players. 

——— 


OLD RECORDS OF THE HART- 
_ _ FORD SCHOOL 

Br. Thomss Fox in his Gal- 
laudet Day address called atten- 
ton to the advanced age of the 
entrance of many pupils at the 
early Hartford school. It im- 
pelled us to look over the reports 
from 1817, the year of the estab- 
Ushment of the school to 1851. 

It ts true that our school had 
quite a number of pupils well 


, advanced In years, owing largely 


to the fact that the existence of 


\ 


s 


the school was not known by the 
parents until the children bad 
grown to manhood and woman- 
hood. We would like to bring 
to light some interesting records 
showing the age of pupils in our 
school between 1817 and 1851. 
The table shows that the 
pupils were received from 22 
states and from the British Pro- 
vince and the West Indles, a 
total attendance of 1060 pupils 
in the $4 years. The largest at- 
tendance was from Massachus- 
setts, 336. Maine furnished 135, 


-New Hampshire 134, Vermont 


139, Connecticut 171, New York 
23; Ohio 4, Tilinols and Texas 1 
each, -South Carolina 18, and 
Georgia 26. One pupil was 
51-years old, one 50, one 48, one 


~ 38, two 37, two 34, three $3, three 


31, four 30, five 29, six 28, thirty- 
eight 27, twenty-three 24, 
twenty-two 23, thirty-one 22, 
thirty-eight 21, etc. Only 4 were 
as young as 7 and $1 as young as 
8 Of the total enrollment of 
1060, the congenitally deat 
numbered 537, or 50 percent. 

X —aAmerican Era. 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE CELE- 
BRATES 


Gallaudet College began De- 
cember 10 a celebration that will 
Jast until the fall of 1939. Varl- 
ous anniversaries connected with 
the College occur during those 
months, beginning with the 
birthday of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, December 10, through 
the birthday of the College, 
April 8, the commencement 
exercises and reunion of alumni 
in June, and the re-opening in 
the fall, which will mark the, 
seventy-fifth year since a special 
act of Congress, during Lincoln's” 
administration. granted the col- 
lege the right to confer degrees 
in the Hberal arts and sciences. 


For seventy-five years, deat 
boys and girls have come, to 
Washington from/all parts of the 
United States. and often from 
distant countries. to pursue their 
studies at the only institution In 
the world designed especially for 
the higher education of the deaf. 


A great deal of the tradition 
concerned with the education of 
the deaf in United States is 
woven around Gallaudet. Several 
of the “royal families" connected 
with this work have had repre- 
sentatives there. and have pas- 
sed the profession from one ge- 
neration to another the Gallau- 
dets, the Fays, the Halls, the 
Peets. The institution has had 
only two presidents, Edward 
Miner Gallaudet. son of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, and Percival 
Hall, who became president in 
1910. The Peet family came into 
the picture in 1822, long before 
Gallaudet College was born, 
when Harvey Peet went to the 
American School at Hartford to 
begin his life work of teaching 
the deaf. Today, his grand- 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Peet, 
is dean of women at Gallaudet. 
As many as 2,000 of the alumni 
are expected to attend the cele- 
bration in June, which will last 
four days; and in the fail the 
Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deat isy 
expected to gather on the 
campus. —The Volta Review. 


/\: VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
(Continued from’ page 2) 
pairs around, your home? Can 
you press and repair your own 
clothes? Can you write a good 
story which would be interesting 

if put ‘im the paper? 
“Make. Worthy Friends” 
‘Choose friends with.care. You 
“pecome like your friends 60 cho- 
ose them with care, Avoid those 
who are ungrateful, complain- 
ing, careless, lazy, and greedy. 


“garn Your‘Own Way" 

Try to be useful Want wo 
earn your own' way, Do you 
know how to look for a job and 
how, to apply for it? Do you 
know how to hold a job? Can 
you get along well with other 
people? Can you carry out di- 
rections? 

“Enjoy Your Lite” 

Make up your mind once and 
for all that you can be happy 
and that you are going to be 
happy: You will do more work, 
anid you will successfully Infu- 
ence people if you go about 
your work in a happy way. 

“Keep On Learning” 

Your mind will grow strong if 
you use it, Try bard tasks. Don’t 
be afraid of hard work. Do some 
reading every day. Spend a5 
much. for books as you do for 
the movies. 

—-—— 

BUILDING PROGRAMS 

We have noted that during 
‘the past few months several of 
the schools for the deaf Have 
received substantial state and 
federal appropriations for need~ 

ed. and well-deserved additions 
to their physical plants. We 
congratulate these schools on 
their new acquisitions, and ‘we 
know that these new buildings 
‘will.be invaluable assets to the 
oncoming deaf of these fortun- 
ate states. 

According to the Georgia 
Behoot! Helper, the Georgia 
School for the Deaf has receiv- 
ed an appropriation of $402,000. 
for four new buildings. $180, 
900.00 of this will be/furnished 
by P.W.A. funds, the remalnder 
to be supplied by a state appro- 
priation. A new Primary unit 
will be erected at a cost of $185, 
000.00, The other buildings will 

Include a Girls’ Dormitory, an 
auditorium and um, 
and.a building for the colored 
department. 

‘The: Arizona School has. re- 
ceived an appropriation for the 


construction of needed buildings * 


and general improvement of the 
entire, plant: ‘The state legis- 


lature passed.a bill giving $144, © 


000.00, to be matched by $116, 
000.00 in WPA. funds. These 
funds will be used for a primary 
unit which will be a dormitory 
and classroom building combin- 
ed, and for a vocational building 
and a hospital. : 
North Carolina received $75, 
000.00 to replace a building which 
‘was destroyed by fire at the Mor- 
ganton School during the 1937- 


‘been granted to the Baton Rouge 
School ‘to be used for buildings 
to house thelr vocational depart- 
ment and hospital A gym- 
nasium will include in addition 
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and this school is to be 


‘This 

ted at i cost of $300,000.00, and 
was completed in time for the’ 
opening of schoo! in early Bep- 
tember. 

The New York School for the 
Deaf has started its first year at 
tts new and modern plant in 
White Plains, New York. This 
school which is one of the oldest 
in this country was formerly lo- 
cated in New York City. The 
new plant will provide modern 
school and residential facilities 
ag well as much more 
space. ‘ 

‘The Minnesota School for the 
Deaf has completed a new Pri- 
mary Building. Boys in the 
woodworking classes made din- 
ing room furniture and some 
beds for this bullding. 

The Western Pennysivania 
School has’a” new dining room 
for the primary pupils which was 
completed this last Thanksgiv- 

‘The West Virginia School at 


first building to be constructed. 


‘The Milnols School has recent- 
ly completed several new build- 
ings, and now has several units 
that are completely up to date in 
every respect, 

‘The Montana School for the 
Deaf and Blind has applled to 
the W.P.A, for a loan and grants 
in the amount of $250,000.00 for 
@ new building, ‘The new build- 
ing is planned for the blind pu- 
pus, @ move which makes the 
other facilities available for the 
use of only the deaf pupils. 


‘An extension of the gymna- 
sium and industrial building at 
the South Dakota School for the 
Deaf 1s rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, This extension provides 
for a modern equipped stage 
20' x 87’, and additions to the 
wood shop and laundry. Other 
work Includes the erection, of a 
20' x 30° steam-heated garage, 
and considerable improvements 
on all buildings such as re-point 
ing stonework, painting, etc. 
Washington School is now en- 
Joying thelr new gymnastum. 
‘The Oklahoma School spent a 
total of $46,000 in bringing thelr 
buildings up into tip-top abape. 


The Mt. Airy Schoo) has not 
reported any new building but 
their vocational department 
must be ultra-modern with all of 
the new machines and equip- 


ment ‘they have installed. 

Virgina bas a new ‘primary 
building to house the pupils by 
day and night and it is wired for 
sound amplification for those 
pupils who have residual hear- 
ing. 

‘The Florida, School has a crew 
of 45 clearing farm land. 

‘The New Mexico School has 
been bullt up and beautified and 
made one of the show places of 
the southwest. It 1s one of the 


most beautiful groups of build- 
ings executed in the Spanish 
architecture. . 

‘This {s only a partial list of the 
schools that have been and are 


ing those called to our attention 


tory during this school year. 


—The Hooster. 
—+— 


EARLY DAYS AT THE HORACE 
MANN SCHOOL 


The Boston School for Deaf 


Mutes, now known as the Horace Gi 


Mann School, was the first day- 
school for the deaf organized in 
this country. It opened on No- 
vernber 10, 1869, with Miss Sarah 
Fuller as Principal, in a couple of 
rooms, and in January, 1870, 
moved to larger quarters on 
Pemberton Square. It is a part 
of the Boston public school 
system and receives state aasis- 
tance also, for many of the 
pupils dome from outside of the 
city. 

I became a pupil in this fa- 
mous school when I was twelve 
years old. I was not very hard 
of hearing at that time and my 
speech was normal, My teacher 
in the public school first sug- 
gested that I might be deaf when 
my mother called on her to 
explain why I was receiving such 
low marks in spelling, while at 
the same time I received one 
As to the 


knew that in 
simply worked my Ups without 
uttering a sound. The spelling 
class was lined up on the other 
side of the room from the teach- 
er's desk and my position was 
near the foot when the lesson 
ended. The teacher said that I 
waa fairly bright in other lessons 
and she thought I should be 
examined for deafness. 


The Joy of Attending a Day 
School 


I was living in South Framing- 
ham at that time and after going 
through the form of getting per- 
mission from the Governor of 
Massachusetts, my parents en- 
tered me in the Horace Mann 
School. It Is a day school and 
I naturally enjoyed the excite- 
ment of going back and forth on 
the train with no one to watch 
me. I made friends with the 
brakemen and was allowed to 
help brake the train at the dif~ 
ferent station stops, for alr 
brakes were to come later. 

Pemberton Square was quite a 
Uttle way from the Boston and 
Albany station, but I did not 
mind the walk for I discovered 
short cuts on Baston’s cow-path 
streets, and it was fun looking 
In the store windows. I also 
haunted the press room of the 
Boston Herald, watching the 
monster presses of that day 
printing the -hand-fed sheets. I 
‘Yave been a printer for sixty 
years and have seen newspaper 
in size and 
greatly increased in speed, and 
printing from rolls of paper in- 
stead of single sheets. 

I look back on the Boston 
school as my real start in edu- 
cation, for there the instruction 
was practically Individual. I 


realized I could hear 
any of the 
The 


walls hung charts of symbols 


Alexander Melville 
system of Visible Speech. 


and after fulfilling his contract 
he decided to locate there. Pro- 
fessor Bell was a frequent visi- 
tor to the school, 


ing the deaf, he discovered the 
principles of the telephone. On 
several occasions Miss Fuller 
had me take messages to Profes- 
sor Bell, who boarded on Bea- 
con Street. He was ever a good 
frlend of the school. In 1876 he 
took us pil to Barnum’s Circus, 
which was quite a show that 
Centennial year. In‘my mind's 
eye I can still see the almost 
endless Parade of the Congress 
of Nations. On another occa- 
sion Professor Bell took the 
school to Nantasket Beach, and 
in the party was Miss Mabel 
Hubbard, his fiancee. He was a 
fine looking man, Tall and 
slender, he sported quite a beard 
and: mustache, 

To me it Js an interesting £e- 
quence of events that Miss Sarah 
Fuller, having heard the elder 
Bell lecture on Visible Speech, 
urged the Boston Public School 
Committee to ask him to come 
to Boston and teach the faculty 
his system; that his son, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, was sent in- 
stead; that Hon. Gardiner G. 
Hubbard, a wealthy man, had a 
daughter who was deaf and who 
came under the care of Profes- 
sor Bell while he was inventlig 
the telephone; that at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition where Bell 
first exhibited his uovel discovery 
Uttle interest was taken in it: 
many belleving It to be a fake: 
that Emperor Dom Pedro, who 
had earlier met Bell at the 
Boston school, recognized him at 
the Exposition; that Bell invi- 
ted him to test his telephone, and 
when the Emperor actually 
heard Bell's voice over the wire 
he proclaimed to the world that 
it “worked.” Later, with Mr. Hub- . 
bard's assistance, Professor Bell 
formed a company for installing 
this instrument that has revolu- 
tlonized the world. So why 
should not Miss Fuller’s name 
receive some honor for her “dis- 
covery” of Professor Bell? 

—The Volta Review. 
—— 


A TRUE SENTIMENT 
That is a true sentiment 
which makes us feel that we do 
not love our country less, but 
more, because we have laid up 
in our minds the knowledge of 
other lands and other institu- 
tions, and other races, and have 
had enkindled afresh within us 
the instinct of a commun hum- 
anity, and of the universal ben- 
eficence of the Creator. 
. —Dean Stanley. 
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2. Characteristics and Limita- 
tions of Simplified ‘Tests. 

Intelligibility tests for daily 
class-room use must be short.” 
When they are: to be given to 
young or inexperienced deaf 
‘children they must also be very 
simaple. 2 

Ty is usually best for the 
teacher ta.test_each child sep- 
arately and for’the child to re- 
peat aloud what he hears. Ex- 
cept with dider and more fully, 
trained children spellin 
difficulties are introduced If they~ 
are asked: to write what they 
hear. 

Imperfections in the children’s 


. speech, ‘due to deafness, often 


contribute to the need for a 
simple form of test. 

‘The use of standardised sen- 
tences or phrases has proved un- 
satisfactory for several reasons. 
‘when a number of children are 
to be tested’on many different 
oceasions it is impossible to 
provide a large enough number 
of sentences to avoid repeti- 
tion and Jearning due to prac- 
tice. Sentences which have be- 
come familiar can be recognised 
even though very incompletely 
heard. With normal listeners 
it has been found by Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories that only 30 
per cent. vowels and consonants 
need to be heard to give a 90 per 
cent. score on sentences. It ts 
impossible to ensure that sen- 
tences shall ke of equal dif- 
ticulty to children of different 
ages, whose power to understand 
speech, owing to deafness, may 
vary greatly. 

Vowel sounds and simple con- 
sonant and vowel combinations 
have the advantage of having 
become familiar both to pupils 
and teachers in speech trajning 
and correction. Their use in in- 
teliigibility tests measures with a 
valuable degree 38 accuracy the 
Ustener's ability to recognise the 
elements of which speech con- 
sists with a minimum amount. of 
help from context—the object 
of such tests being to evaluate 
auditory efficiency ang not 
language development. A sec- 


* tion consisting of numbers 1s 


included for use in testing se- 
yerely deaf pupils who cannot, at 
the time of the test obtain a 
significant score on vowels or 
consonants.. Numbers are often 
the easiest, though the least 
searching, form of test. 

A warning must be given, how- 
ever, about the interpretation 
of the results of short and simple 
tests, The following series of 
simplified tests are a reliable 
means of comparing auditory ef- 
ficiency, but, because they are 
simple, they are insufficiently 
searching to form a basis for the 
absolute. determination of 
speech intelligibility. In other 
words the scores are higher than 
can be obtained with the longer 
and more complex standard 
testing lists. A consonant score 
of 90 per cent. or over in the 
simplified test, when the pupil is 
listening through the ald, indi- 
cates that with its help speech 
1s heard accurately enough for 
familiar subjects and language 


to be understood. It does not 
necessarily imply that every 
consonant is heard distinctly or 
that every consonant can, in the 
conditions of the test, be taught 
to a deaf pupil without recourse 
to sight and touch. A conson- 
ant score below 50 per cent., even 
though accompanied by a vowel 
score of 100 per cent. shows that 
as far as the conditions of the 
test are concerned, speech 25 
heard by a deaf pupil is wholly 
or almost wholly unintelligible 
without the help of Mp-reading. 
In such cases, however, ability. 
to hear voice tones only may be- 
come a valuable ald to Up-read- 
ing and to the development of 
the pupil's own control of speech. 
3. Procedure. iS 

Conditions may of course be 
varied according to the purpose 
for which the tests ‘are being 
used. In general it is most !m- 
portant to know a deaf pupil's 
ability to hear speech under two 
conditions:— 


(1) when Ustening with 
the unalded ear to speech 
uttered in a mezzo-forte 
voice at a distance of 3 feet 


from his head: this Involves Da! 


his ability to learn ‘to talk 
through hearing the conver- 
sation of others; and 

(2), when listening 
through a class-room hear- 
ing ald apparatus with 
speech amplified or magni- 
fied to what for him con- 


stitutes the optimum level - 


of loudness. 

‘The possibility of Help from 
lp-reading during the test must 
in every tase be excluded. Most 
caieful control ts necessary of 
ihe loudness of the voice used in 
making the test. This is best 
brought about by using an out- 
put meter connected to the hear- 
ing aid apparatus to indicate the 
intensity of the vowels as they 
are uttered. If the amount of 
amplification given the aid is 
also known, a calculation can be 
made of the maximum loudness 
level (a) of the teacher's utter- 
ance and (b) of the sound fall- 
ing on the pupil's ear. Where 
no mechanical help is available, 
the e: er needs to practise ~ 
carefullySwith a number of re- 
Mable deaf listeners antl repe- 
titions of the test give consistent 
results. re 

Extraneous noise not only may 
affect the listeners but makes it 
difficult also for the examiner to 
maintain a constant level of 
Joudness on all occasions. The 
hablt of adjusting the loudness. 
level of the voice to meet chang- 
ing conditions of nolse is usually 
quite unconscious. 

4. Preliminary Practice and In- 
structions. : 

Preliminary practice is given 
through both hearing’ and Up- 
reading combined, for both vow- 
el and consonant parts of the 
test. The examiner says, “Tell 
me what I say.” 

‘The practice is continued until 
the pupil shows by the accuracy 
and manner of his response that 
he fully understands what is 
needed. 

Tests Without lp-reading fol- 
Tow. 7 

‘The results of the tests when 


given for the first time are rarely 
plcal of the pupil's average 
performance. : 

‘The level of loudness &t Which 
speech is most intelligible to the 
pupil should be found by-ectual 
Test. ‘The pupil is often only 
qualified to judge it for himself 
After considerable experience. 

‘Tests with the unaided ear 
should be made at a distance of 
Several feet from walls or similar 
surfaces Hable to cause refiec- 
tion. 


‘The following is a sample re- 
cord sheet for use in these tests, 
No series of vowels or conson-| 
ants should be repeated more 
than once with any one Tistener. 


‘The pronunciation of vowel is— 
ah as in bark oo as in two 


er ” “" turn aw lawn 
ay ” ” bay oa road 
ow ” “ cow ee see 
oo" boy le” te 


The University-of Manchester 
Department of Education of the 
Deaf 


Short Intelligibility Tests 


Pupil. .Mark columns as follows: 
ite Unaided Chia © 


Caller Aided oo: B 

‘Type of Ald i 

‘Standard Conditions. 

Called Number Test— 
ee eee a 
6535 ARAB 
133 643 4B 
2 2% 68 15 93 
16 19052 
so B OMB 


42 more—always more. 


F 


Vowel Total 


baw daw shaw 
vaw saw baw 
thaw vaw 
law maw 
gaw shaw 
shaw jaw 
maw law 
jaw gaw saw 
daw thaw jaw 


saw baw thaw 


Report of the Committee of 

Inquiry into Problems Relating 

to Children with Defective Hear- 

ing. 

His Majesty's Stationery Office, 
London, England 

Price 2s. 6d. 


HIGHER VOCATIONAL 
STANDARDS 


__ Recently we visited the magn!- 
ficent Dobbins Vocational School, 
southeast corner of Twenty- 
Second Street and Lehigh Ave- 
nue. If you have never been 
within this new school’s class- 

, you have missed seeing a 


, well-planned, adequately equipp- 
ed vocational school. This is but 
one of many such institutions 
recently opened throughout the 
country to boys and girls who 

attend public schools. 


Not so many years ago schools 
for the deat gave adequate vo- 
cational training to its pupils, 
because then there was little at- 
tention given this type of edu- 
cation in the public system, 
therefore competition for jobs 
was less severe. Our pupils at 
least had an equal opportunity 
with the hearing. 


~ Times have changed, therefore 
our profession must look to bet- 
ter preparation of the deaf for 
competition with the well-train- 
ed hearing boys and girls now 
being turned out by the new, 
well-equipped public schools for 
the trades and industry to 
choose from. 


We realize that, to overcome 
the handicap of our pupils, there 
must be lengthy perlods of pa- 
tient, persistent academic train- 
ing. It is well understood ‘that 
schedules for the deaf pupil 
leave ttle time for anything but 
a few hours relaxation each 
week-end. 


Learning to read lips; strugg- 
ling with speech; studying the 
pronunciation and meaning of 
every word added to his small 
yocabulary—all of these are 
drains upon the energy and pa- 
tlence of the deaf pupil Yet, we 
say, he !s not sufficiently trained 
in a vocation to compete with 
the new type of hearing pupil. 

‘There can be no lessening of 
his academic work. He needs 
But ‘there , 
can, be increased relation be- 
tween these subjects and his vo- 
cational work. In many of the 
cchools, including ours, related 
cubjects are being added or sub- 
jects already taught are being 
revced to conform with require- 
ments of the pupil's vocational 
work. 

Additional time for vocational 
training cannot be taken from 
the academic classes, but vo- 
cational standards can be rals- 
ed which would require the 
pupil's return to school after 
finishing his academic grades. 
for extensive trade work. 

‘This year, the courses of study 
in the vocational classes of this 
school are being revised and a 
minimum number of hours will 
be required for completion of a 
trade. The results of this will 
mean that a pupil, although he 
may have completed his aca- 
demic requirements, will return, 
in most cases, for additional full- 
time vocational training in order 
to secure a diploma 
graduation from the school. 

Even when the pupil has an 
opportunity to secure a job in 
his trade, we hope parents will 
return their child for completion 
of the training offered. It 1s not 
always difficult to secure a job, 
but employers require certain 
skills and ability before perma- 
nent employment can be expec- 
ted. That eee year, or wo 
two, at school may m 
titrerence bevween a permisent 
Job and off-and-on employment 
—Mt. Alry World, Philadelphia, 

Penna. 
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CHARLOTTE AND CHARLES 
LAMBERTON 
Condensed from True Story 
‘MRS, FRANK LAMBERTON 

‘Their Mother 


My children finish their dance 
‘on the stage, and bow in acknow- 
ledgemnent of the applause from 
the audience. As they stand 
there In the spotlight, bright 
pletures of triumphant youth 
and accomplishment, I wonder 
what the audience would think 
if they knew all that was back of 
this pieture, what had taken 
place in the lives of Charlotte 
and Charles Lamberton before 
they became featured Broadway 
dancers. Many artists have to 
fight for success, but the battle 
that my children fought was not 
against the usual obstacles 
which we have been accustomed 
to regard as unconquerable. That 
they have been victorious is to 
me significant of that faith and 
determination which one can 
find within oneself to reach per- 
sonal happiness and secure 2 
place in the, world, despite all 
admMculties. 


“Most childzen begin to talle 


when they are about # year old. 
Chartes made no effort to talk 
when he was that age. 
course, that didn't matter, There 
is no definite time when children 
develop their various faculties; 
and sturdy children, I had been 
told, begin to talk much, later 
than slight ones. 


But I began to wonder why 
Charles didn't pay attention to 
me when I happened to call him 
from some part of the room 
where he could not see me. This 
happened several times. I would 
see Charles 
didn't lke and cry, “Charles, 
don't do that!” And the child 
would completely ignore me. I 
would become annoyed. 


‘And yet, as I looked at the 
handsome fellow toddling about 
on his strong legs, I had to smile 
at these mysterious apprehen- 
sions, He was a perfect speci- 
men, the first of my treasured 
family of superchildren. He 
‘would start late, but he would be 
the better for it, 


‘The birth of my second boy 
distracted me from Charles’ 
development. The new baby, 
Jack, was as lovely a child as J 
could wish, and I was fortified in 
my expectations. Certainly I 
couldn't go wrong. With such 9 
father and such love, how could 
my children fail to be perfect? 

Soon after this my sister who 
lived in Chicago, died. I hurried 
there at once with Charles and 
the new baby, and while in Chi- 
cago I stayed with my brother, a 
physician, 


“~ 


doing something I . 
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NUMBER SEVEN 


One ‘day, Dr. Clark was play- 
ing with Charles. The child was 
on his knee and my brother was 
improvising toys for him. Some- 
thing in Charles’ manner at- 
tracted his attention and he 
stopped playing to watch him. 
‘Then he slowly took out his 
watch, and dangling it by the 
chain, held !t to Charles’ ear. 
"The child looked at him, puzzted 
My brother took the watch in his 
hand and pressed st to the ear. 
‘she boy's face,was a blank, 

I was in the next room. Sud- 
denly I heard a loud cry from ny 
brother: x 

“Ethe!—this baby doesn't hear 
—he's deaf!” 

An Icy feeling went through 
me. I felt numb. I tried to 
speak, I could not. By aheer 
force I tore myself from thts pa- 
ralysis and ran into the other 
room. I looked at my brother in 
terror. 

“He's deaf!" he repeated, My 
brother was never diplomatic 
about what he had to say. 

“No!” Teried. | 


Little. Oharles was staring at. 


us. His eyes wandered from mie 
to my brother. 

“Not” I cried again. 
not be true!” 

Even while I said this, I knew 
that It was true. This was the 
namieless fear that had haunted 
me. ‘Lhis accounted for my 
baby’s peculiarities, and explain- 
ed why he was more attentive to 
me when I clapped my hands or 
stamped my foot. He was sen- 
sitive to vibrations, but not to 
vocal sounds. Not because he 
was sturdily built did he fail to 
answer when I calied to him. He 
was deaf. 


“It can- 


In time a third child came to 


us, a girl, We named her Char- 
lotte. She was a beaut! aby, 
cheerful and laughing. en I 


looked at her, I had to laugh at 
my  forebodings. This child 
could be normal. A child with 
so pretty a face, with such bright 
eyes, must be perfect 

‘A number of months went by 
and one day I made an endear- 
ing sound to Charlotte as she lay 
In her crib playing with her toes. 

‘There was no movement of the 
little head in my direction, I 
thought she had not heard me, 
and repeated the soynd. Char- 
Iotte kent looking at her feet. 

“My heart sank. 

Tran to the crib. 

“Charlotte!” I cried, stooping 
over the baby. 

Charlotte reached out her 
arms for me. 

“Thank God!" I exclaimed. 

‘Then a chill went through me. 
I ran across the room and took 


‘up a position where the child 


could not see me, “Charlotte!” 
I called in a loud voice. 

I riveted my eyes on the erib, 
Not a movement from the baby. 

Panic seized me. I rushed 
with Charlotte to the doctor. He 
tried to quiet me. 

’s nothing to worry 
about,” he said. “You can’t tell 
anything at this age.” 

Jileft him with my feet drage- 
ing heavily. Maybe the doctor 
was right. Maybe there was no 
reason for getting 50 excited. 
But I could not escape from the 
terrible depression that settled 
over me. 

From that day I watched over 
Charlotte with a terrible intent- 
ness, And with every month 
that passed, I knew that I must 
prepare myself for the worst. 
‘The doctor might be deceived but 
T could not be. 

There was no doubt of it. 
Charlotte was deaf. 


When Charlotte was seven, I 
arranged to have her take dan- 
cing lessons in order that she 
might petter. develop grace ind 
poise,, I decided that Charles 
should also study dancing, but 
later, m 

It may seem strange that I 
should have tried to make my 
children do something 0 basi~ 
cally associated with hearing as 
dancing. But I had determined 
that I would teach them to do 
everything that normal children 
did. ‘hey might not be able to 
succeed in these tasks as speak- 
ing and hearing persons did, but 
they should make the attempt. 

Charlotte studied dancing by 
this method for about a year, 
and made excellent progress. 
‘Then Charles began taking les- 
sons, He too, quickly understood 
what was required of him, and 
seemed to like dancing very 
much. 

It was then that I began to 
think that it was possible my 
children might develop into pro- 
fessional dancers. They would 
need a profession when they 
grew up, and if they showed tal- 
ent and a fondness for dancing, 
why not that? 

‘My friends were of the opinion 
that as dancers, my children 
would suffer many heartaches. 
‘They would be brought into com- 
petition with normal artists and 
there would be hardships out of 
the ordinary, and humilation and 
embarrassment. 

I ‘refusgd to let myself take 
that viewpoint, A handicapped 
person means one in whom some 
natural faculty Is impaired. But 
so long as he has intelligence and 
heart and character, there 
should be no reason why the 
handicapped person should not 
live as normally as his sound 


faculties will permit, and extract 
all the happiness out of life that 
is possible, In any carcer we 
undertake there arc trials 
enough, and hardships and 
humiliations and embarrass- 
ments are nothing new. Char- 
lotte and Charles might meet 
them, but they must not inter- 
fere with thelr work. 


Now that my children’s dan- 
cing lessons had become a pre- ° 
paration for a career I thought 
they would need greater training 
in absorbing rhythm than was 
possible In the teacher's studio, 
and I rented a rehearsal room. 
‘There we went every morning 
before school time, and for an 
hour we practised, I thumping 
out the rhythm of the music to 
which they had to dance, elther 
with a stick or with my foot. In 
the afternoon, after school, they 
went to the studio, 


As soon as Charles had be- 


. come proficient in the ordinary 


dance routine he began to study 
team dancing with his sister, 
mainly adagios, which are slow 
duets requiring the male dancer 
to elevate his girl partner and 
lead her through many difficult 
movements, 


When Charlotte was eleven 
she had become so good a dancer 
that her teacher placed her in a 
unit which was to appear at the 
Long Beach Belmont Shore 
Theatre. * 

Charlotte was eager and ex- 
cited at the prospect. She learn- 
ed the dances arranged for the 
act and then thee was a rehear- 
sal. 
‘That rehearsal brought the 
first trial to Charlotte, the trial 
my frlends had foreseen, and 
that I had refused to anticipate. 

‘The girls had to sing “In My 
Alice Blue Gown” during the act. 
‘The teacher knew this, of course, 
but thought that Charlotte's mu- 
teness would pass unnoticed. 

Perhaps this would have been 
so, but when Charlotte saw the 
other girls’ lips moving she knew 
they were singing. After the re- 
hearsal she threw herself Into 
my arms, sobbing. Oh, why could - 
they sing while she had to stand 
still and lower her head? 

L soothed her. I comforted her 
with explanations. I tried to 
give her courage But I also de- 
termined that such an incident 
would never happen again. I 
got the lyric of the song and, 
word by word, I taught her to 
mouth the lines. 

It was an arduous task, but we 
succeeded, and I shall never for- 
get Charlotte as she stood in the 
line with the other girls and 
bravely faced the audience with 
mute lips that had to seem vocal. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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BUSINESS TRAINING 
“BB. Lally - Instructor 


point of the teacher in guiding 
his pupils 

vocational work, the “ultimate 
end of any course, whether it be 


personality factors so that, if 
‘opportunity is lacking for em- 
ployment in the work for which 
he has received special training, 
he may be 
habits which 
influence those who may employ 
him in other kinds of work. The 
only way in which he can hope 
to succeed is to possess habits of 
hard work, honesty, loyalty, de- 
pendability, speed, co-operation 
and good workmanship. 

‘Thus In the regular business 
class the alm 1s two-fold—(1) 
the attainment of good work in 
‘office practice, and (2) the de- 
velopment of good personality 
traits. 


C. G. Goldring in “School and 
Bu;iness” in Toronto Saturday 
Night summarized the chief re- 
quirements, named by Toronto 
. business men, for the securing of 
positions and promotion in 
business. They were: (1) The 

_ Power to Think, (2) Good Per- 
‘sonality, (3) Personal Neatness~ 
(4) Hard Work. (5) Good Health. 
(8) Good Manners, especially 
courtesy, and (7) Desirable cha- 
racter element:——fatthfulness, 
Integrity. loyality, dependability, 
co-operation, and initiative. 

In the business class these 
factors are kept in mind, and an 
attempt 1s made to develop the 
necessary requirements in the 
students. 


In office practice the following 
are noted and discussed; per- 
sonal appearance: health; con- 
duct in the office; busineSs ha- 
bits; the handling of mail under 
duplleating. filing, folding, in- 
serting, sealing, stamping and 
registering. Filing is given 

tention when actual practice 
1s observed in the school office. 

Under ‘postal service is consi- 
dered postal pointers, rules of 
postage stamps, post cards. spe- 
clal stamps, registration, insu- 
rance, and money orders. These 
items are considered as much as 
possible through actual trans- 
actions in.which the pupils are 
‘participants due to their living 
saway from home. 


‘The work in typewriting {s_ 
correlated with the work in 
Business Practice, Office Prac- 
tice, and Bookkeeping. The 
work is made practical by the 
completion of assignments from 
other departments. 
I. Touch Method: 
1, Memorization of 
Keyboard. 
2. Proper Fingering. 
| 11. Fundamental Operations: 
1. Care of the Machine. 
2, Posture at the Machine. 
3. Cultivation of Good 
Hablts. 


the 


IV. Skill Development. 
V. Speed and Accuracy Tests. 
‘VI. The Correction of Errors. - 
VII. The Progress Graph and 
Its Use. { 
VIII. Special Finger and Word 


Drills. 

IX. Rules for Syllabification. 
X. Punctuation. : 
XI. Adapted Signs. 


XIV. Tabulation—Lists, alpha- 
betic ists financial state- 
ments from the office of 
the School Bursar. 

XV. Business Forms—ruling, 
monthly statements, re- 
ceipts, cheques, notes, 

drafts, deposit slips, dil- 

ling, the decimal tabula- 

tor. 

Practical Projects—from 

Bursar’s office, pay lists, 

tabulated statements, let-. 

ters, circulars, lists, special 
notices, Gestetner and 
hektograph duplication, 
salary and maintenance 

cheques. . 

‘Skill Development and Speed 

Exercises form a continuous part 

of the course = 


XV 


‘Much of the course in Business 
English will be such as is incl- 
dental. A 

X Characteristics of a Good 

Business Letter. 

I Form and“Types of Busi- 

ness Letters. 

III Exercises from “Every Day 
- English for Canadians,” 
~ and exercises such as ap- 

pear in the sample exa- 
> mination pabers in English 

by the Civil Service Com- 

mission of Canada. /~ 

IV_ Proof. Reading—such™ prac- 

tice as is afforded by work 
which comes to the in- 
structor from the printing 
class. The difficulties 
presented by the language 
used in bookkeeping, bu- 
siness practice, and the 
forms and letters used in 
typewriting. 

‘The course as planned in book- 
keeping follows that laid dow: 
for high schools. The work 1s 
attempted only with individuals 
who may benefit from the spe- 
clal training, and to those is 
taught the requisites of the 
course: accuracy, neatness, or- 
“der, invoices, cheques, state- 
ments, recelpts, notes, journal- 
izing and posting. 


‘Ihe course of business prac- 
tice as taken up with the senior 


_ classes Js one of actual transac 


+ fpts in duplicate; 


they have completed a great 
number and variety of projects. 

Special projects have included 
the maintenance cheques (from 
20 to 70 each month), stencils 
for special programs, pay sheet 
(additions, superannuation, che- 


equipment. inventory, statement 
of accounts, maintenance cheq- 
ues and pay roll cheques, rece 


letter to parents; the filling of, 
Employment Banks for the La- 
our Bureau of the Association 
of the Deaf; letter in connection 
with the class work; letters in 
connection with securing of em- 
ployment, the filling in of ques- 
tionnaires, In addition to the 
above which is more or less re- 
gular work there are special pro- 
jects from various individuals or 
‘departments, as well as consi- 
derable manuscript typing. 


Betty Wood, a special voca- 
tional pupil, has made satisfac- 
tory progress in her drill, 
speed, and accuracy exercises. 
She has-assisted in the simpler 
projects, and has produced con- 
siderable work.on the gestetner 
and hektograph duplicators. 
Special projects for Betty have 
been Civil Service Attendance 
Usts, lists of classes, cheque num- 
ers, duplicate receipts, enve- 
lope addressing, and mark 
sheets. Betty's speed is about 
25 words per minute. 


John Taylor is a part time pu- 
pil who now specializes in wood~- 
working. John comes to the ty- 
ping class twice a week. His 
work consists of harder projects, 
the making gf pay roll cheques, 

, 


tions as much as possible. par- 
separate article will deal with ticular jobs. John has a speed 
the aim and content of this of 40. 

’ Nellie a first year 


exercises for accuracy. 


Anna Hedden and Jean Mc- 


ties either by Gestetner stencils, 
typing ‘with a hektograph rib- 
bon or by carbon copies. 

—.Anna has a speed of over 50 
words per minute whilst Jean has 
aver 30 words per minute. They 


, do all the work listed under the 


junior class, and as well have 
more advanced work in letter 
studies, special tabulating, and 
more intricate projects, 


Ruth Shore has one period dat- 
ly in which her time is mainly 
devoted to project work. Ruth's 
speed ts 40. 

Hazel Blair spends two after- 
noons typing. Her time may be 
filled with project work, or in 
regular exercises. Her 
cae is over 60 words per min- 
ute. 


Charles Graziano and Donald 
Donovan are part time students 
who spend most of their time in 
following a planned course of 
accuracy and speed drills, to- 
gether with simpler projects. 

George Margo takes one per- 
tod daily, Throughout the year 
he followed a regular course, and 
ts now ready for simpler projects. 

Arthur Hazlitt has-a speed of 
over 50 words per minute. He 


tas divides his time between typing 


and commercial art. His typing 
consists of speed practice 
and he’ may take-any project 
brought to the class, and do it 
in a satisfactory manner, 


Loretta Bonneville takes a 35 
minute period of typing each 
day. Most of her time is spent 
on drills, but lately she has com- 
menced to do more project work. 


Others who have showed an 
interest in, and an aptitude for 
typing are Eileen Barrett, Kath- 
leen Bartley, Inez Smith, Olga 
‘Witruk, Margaret Mary Tonkin, 
Shirley Wilton, Gwen Calvin, 
Mary Pat Edwards, Ronald Haz~ 
Utt, Bert Pollington, Myrtle Dul- 
ler, Helen Reble, Mable Fisk, 
Marjorie Hackney, Donna Lata- 
wieez, Madeline, Karem, Bert 
Btyles, Jean Parker, and Olga 
Bodnar. 


‘These younger children -have 
had intermittent practice be- 
coming familiar with the mach- 
ine and {ts operations and have 
taken sufficient drill to give 
them mastery of the keyboard. 


Speed Tests marked according 
to The International ‘Officia! 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
1 Academic . 
On Good Friday my father and 
mother came here from Kirk- 
land to see me. aM 
We stayed at the Queen's 
Hotel. On ‘Saturday night we 
went to thé Belle Theatre. We 
went to ‘churth on Sunday 
. Father and mother 
went home on Monday. 
—Billy Clarke. 
Saturday, April 8, was my 
birthday. Iwas 13 years old. I 
got a box from my mother. I 
gota birthday cake, oranges and 
candy eggs. 1 had a party for 
the boys in my class. We had 
ice cream. We had a nice party. 
—Dwayne Hunter. 
Saturday I got a box from 
Grandma Smith. I got a choco- 
late rabbit, eggs and cakes. I 
ked my box very much. J thank 
Grandma Smith 
—George Arnold. 
‘The weather 1s getting warm. 
‘We shall soon play softball. My 
team is the Clubs. George 
Calder {s our captain. I hope 
we are champions. 
—William Robinson. 
I got an Easter card from my 
cousin Annice. My uncle sent 
me one dollar, I got two boxes 
and many letters and cards. 
—Jean Colquhoun. 
On Good Friday we had a 
holiday. We went to church. On 
Saturday we went to the movies 
at the Belle. The picture was, 
“Huckleberry Finn”, I lked the 
picture a lot. We also had 
“Dick Tracy Returns.” Some 
boys went to the McCarthy 
‘Theatre to see an airplane 
pleture. After supper we went 
to the movies In the assembly 
room, On Monday we went to 
the movies again in the as- 
sembly room. Laurel and Hardy 
played in it and it was very fun- 
ny. We had a swell time. 
—Herbert J. Byrne. 
My geese and ducks lay eggs 
at home. We have some little 
calves, I shall see them in June. 
—Joseph Miller. 


1 Vocationat = // 

‘Tony Sheyck went home. His 
mother died, We were very 
sorry for Tony. 

I got a box from my mother 
and father. I got candy eggs, 
chickens and rabbits. I gave 
some to my brother Carman. 

—Douglas Strang. 

I am learning to knit and 
crochet. I crocheted.a mat. I 
shall take it home to mother. 

—Mary White. 

My birthday will be on April 
15. I shall be 13 years old. 
Perhaps mother will send me a 
box. 

—Lawrence Charron. 

‘ J saw some robins, crows and 

black birds. I saw the flowers 
growing. I like spring. 

—David Salter. 


2 Vocational 

I got.a new sweater coat from 
Aunt Celia for my birthday. It 
is red and grey. I like it very 
much, —Gerald Cassels. 
My father and sister sent me 
a box with oranges, cake, gum 
and an Easter egg. 1 was happy. 
—Jimmy Roberto. 


I got candy, oranges, eggs, ap- 
ples, bananas and grapes from 
Alphonse and Ivan. I got a 
letter and 30 cents. 

—Gordon Louzon. 


My brother wrote a letter to 
me. Mother was sick. She 1s 
well now. Iam glad. 

—Annie Kyzomowiki, 

I got a box for Easter. I got 
a big Easter egg, eggs and a new 
blue dress. I got a letter and 
10 cents. We had a good time 
at Easter. —Carmen Parolin. 

My birthday was April 1. I 
got a box. I got a nice dress 
and candy. I was happy. 

—Caida Ivanowich. 


Last week I got a letter from 


my brother Jack. He told me “ 


that he went fishing but did not 
get a single bite, I shall go 
fishing with him when I go 
home. —Teddy Clarke. 
I got a letter from mother. 
She told me they were sick with 
flu, My friend died. I was very 
sorry. —Marlelld Cote. 
Mother wrote a letter to me. 
My father was sick. He coutd 
not work, I hope my father is 
better now, 
—Elwyn Knowles, 
My brother Harold took cream 
to school. He made ice cream. 
He had a party 
—Kelth Leetch. 


3 Academic 


Good Friday morning Blanche 
and I went home for Easter with 
friends in their car. We were 
happy. We went through Napa- 
nee, Kingston, Gananoque, 
Brockville, Smith's Falls, Carle- 
ton Place, Almonte and Kinburn. 
Grandpa, Evelyn, Grandma, 
Mim, Peter, Audrey and father 
were surprised to see us. We 
left at 9 o'clock and got home at 
12 o'clock. We,had a good time 
at home. We stayed until Mon- 
day. We said “Good-bye.” We 
came back to school to Belle- 
ville at 5.25 o'clock on Monday 
night. It snowed Monday night 
April 10, Everything was white. 

—Bert Styles, 


April 6 was Bert's birthday. 
He Is 14 years old. He got a box 
from home for a party. He in- 
vited ‘our class and his sister 
Blanche to his party. 

We got ready I put.on my 
orange dress, At 6 o'clock we 
went to the party in the dining- 
toom. 

Blanche gave Bert a birthday 
card and a comb for his birth- 
day. * 

Bert blew 13 candles out with 
‘one blow and one was left. He 
blew again. 

Rose cut the cake and ice 
cream. We had ice ' cream, 
oranges, Easter eggs, Easter r 
bits, Easter roosters, tarts, sand- 
wiches, candies and water. Bert 
gave ice cream to Rose because 
she helped us. We liked them. 
I got an automobile and a pan in’ 
Bert's birthday cake. I took 
cookies, orange, a tart, Easter 
eggs. rabbit sucker and candies 
to the residence. 

We sald, “Thank you " to Bert 
for the party, —Olga Bodnor. 

I got two letters and a box 
from my mother and a Maple 
Leaf sweater from Grandma Wil- 
son, 


“™ z 


I got apples, cookies, tarts, 
bananas, oranges, box of choco- 
lates, socks, Easter eggs, pop 
corn and an Easter cross from 
my mother, 

I missed going home for Easter 
because a lady did not go home 
in her car and take me. I was 
disappointed. I cried little. 

‘On Monday Margery Ruther- 
ford brought me a box. I was 
glad. George Calder. 

Bert was 14 years old on April 
6. We wished him a Happy 
Birthday and spanked him. He 
invited 3A. children and his sis- 
ter to the party'at 6 o'clock p. m. 
in the dining-room. I put on 
my suit for the party, We went 
to the dining-room. We sat 


jown. 

Bert blew the candles twice. 
A big girl cut a birthday cake. 
We ate sandwiches. bread and 
butter with onions, ice cream, a 
birthday cake, cookies, candies 
and oranges‘ We drank milk 
and water. 1 found a pipe in the 
cake, We thanked Bert for his 
party, —Ronald Hazlitt. 

I got many boxes from home 
for Easter. I got a new brown 
hat, new blue dress, stockings, 
silppers, many candies and a big 
rabbit candy from my family. 

On Saturday a boy’s father 
and mother came to see him and 
me. He gave me a big box from 
my mother and daddy. It had 
peach jam, jelly, pineapple, 
pears, catsup, suckers, peanut 
butter, oranges. apples and a 
camera with a film. Miss Ma- 
loney told me that I must write 
a letter to my mother and daddy. 
When the man came to see her, 
she gave him my letter to mo- 
ther and daddy. 

— Mary Pat Edwards, 

On April 6, I went home for 
Easter. I walted for my sister 
to come to the residence. I ran 
and kissed her. She and I 
walked and walked about two 
miles, I did not tire, I went 
home. I kissed my family, We 
went to supper I washed the 
dishes. . 

On Saturday night my father 
and I went'shopping. He bought 
me things for school. After a 
while my father and I went 
home. My mother and I put 
rome Easter candy into their 
basket. 

On Sunday afternoon I and my 
baby brother walked and walked. 
‘Thegbaby’s name {s Larry. He 
is two years old. I laughed 
at him. ‘Larry played with me. 
We met my two girl friends. 
‘ney came to sec my mother. 
After a while they went away. 
— Joyce Brohm. 


4 Vocational 

On April 9, in thé morning I 
vent to church. After church 
my family and a friend came to 
eee Vivian, Patsy and me. I was 
Glad that they came. We went 
to a cafe for dinner. We had a 
good time, Then we came back 
to school. My Aunt Kay gave 
me a big candy egg. I thanked 
her very much. ‘My mpther gave 
me a big rabbit, a'new blue 
dress, and three new pairs of 
stockings. I love mother very 
much because she {s always kind 
to me. My family Kissed me 
before they went home. I sald 
“Good-bye” many times. They 


went to Toronto. I cried a litte 
bit. We had a good time. 
Isobe) Richardson. 

On April 7, we did not go to 
school. We had four holidays. 
‘We went to .church on Good 
Friday. .Then we walked back 
to the residence. We went to 
the dining-room 
‘On April 11, received an Eas~ 
ter box from my mother. liked 
{t very much. She ts kind to me. 
Igot 3 comics too. I read 
them. Mary Churchill's father 
mother and her brother came 
to see her. She took me to see 
them. I klssed her mother. 
Mary packed her sult-case to go’ 
hgme for the holidays. Her 
mother gave me 25¢, I thanked 
her very much. They rode to 
Toronto, The girls received 
many, many boxes, They were 
very glad to get them. 

On Saturday I went to church. 
The priest gave us some suckers. 
‘We thanked him so much, Then 
we went shopping. I bought 
some peanuts and Ice-cream. 
Olga gave me ice-cream again. 
I liked {t very much. It snowed 
hard, I put my umbrella over 
my head. We walked bask to 
the residence. —Helen Strabac. 

Last Wednesday morning I 
came to school, I went to the 
shop. I made an umbrella rack 
for my mother. Then Ralph 
and I went to the Art room 1 
drew a mouse. I saw a big girl 
making puppets. We did not 
come to school on Good Friday 
and Easter Monday. We had 
holidays, I went to the movies 
six times, 


—Donald A. Moore. 
April 8, in the morning, I 
woke up and dressed early. 
Elwyn and I played checkers. 
The score was 3—2. 1 ,won. 
Robert Hamer asked me to play 
volley ball. I went to the as- 
sembly room and we played 
volley ball. I played on Robert's 
team. Gerald Clarke's team won. 
Robert's team lost. The score 
was 2—1, 

After dinner Peter Thibault 
and I walked to wie city, Peter 
went to church because he ts a 
Catholic, I walked up and 
down and looked at the stores. 
After church Peter and I walk- 
ed back to school. 

—Ralph Pretty. 
Last week the weather was 
rather cold. It snowed a little 
bit. We did not like tt af all. 
Last Sunday it was Easter. 
Some boys and girls went home. 
Thelr mothers and fathers came 
to get them. I did not go 
home. I stayed at school. ° 
On Saturday we went to the 
imoyies in the assembly room. 
We liked the movies. Some 
boys and girls got lots of boxes. 
‘There were many candies in 


the boxes. Others got choco- . 


late hens and many candles. 
I did not get a box but I had a 
good time at Easter. 

On Monday we did not come 
to school. We had a holiday. 
I wrote toa gitl who goes to 
school In Iowa, She wrote to 
me last month. I did not know 
her and she did not know me. 
Her name is Dorothy Kupka. 
She is older than Iam. I am 
only eleven and she ts about 
sixteen. —Raili Korpi. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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*  THECANADIAN 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


‘The 
‘the punll-apprentices, 
direstion of our Instructor in Print~ 


Ing. 
‘The mubscription pre ts Atty cents 


1. E. Morrison - Printing Instructor 
_———— 


‘The next issue of The Cana- 
dian will appear about June 
20th, and will be the last num-. 
ber for this school year. 


‘The attention of our readers 
is directed to the story of Char- 
lotte and Charles Lamberton ap- 
pearing on page 1. These ta- 
lented young deaf people recent- 
ly completed a successful en- 
gagement in the King Edward 
hotel, Toronto, 

We congratulate the Superin- 
tendent of the Manitoba Schoo! 
for the Deaf and the Editor of 
the Manitoba Echo on the S0th 
Anniversary Edition of the Echo. 
‘This April issue gives a complete 
history of the school and con- 
tains the good wishes of educa- 

* tors and other friends of the 
deaf in Canada and tne United 
States. 

rg 
ENGAGEMENT 

‘The engagement of Miss Adele 
Lowson to John Frederick 
Morrison, both former pupils of 
this school, has been announced, 
the marriage to take place May 
20. The bride-to-be is the eldest 
Qqughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Lowson, Toronto. Her fiance is 
the son of the late Mr, and Mrs. 
Frederick Morrison, Vancouver. 

a 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 

On Wegnesday evening\April 
19, the members of the Associa- 
tion met in the assembly room 
of the school. 

Following a brief business 
period, a program of unusual 
variety and enjoyment was 
presented by Mr. Lally. con- 
venor of the Program Commit- 
tee. 

After a lively sing-song of 
popular numbers, the members 
and visitors enjoyed some folk 
daficing under Miss Keeler’s 
direction. 

‘Miss Leacock won first prize in 
having a perfect score in the 
Spelling Contest conducted by 
Miss Matoney. 

+ Miss Carol Kiser from Belle- 
ville sang sweetly two numbers, 
Mr. Gordon accompanying her 
at the plano. 

‘Mr. Lally then presented two 
very \ Interesting contests ‘in 
which all participated. 

Miss Mildred Lloyd, Belleville, 
delighted her audience with two 
dramatic recitations. 

Miss Daly captured the first 
prize in the Quiz Contest wyiich 


OUR WELCOME TO THE. KING 
By HENRY A. BRITTON 
Great-Grandson of Victoria the 


Our country gives you wel- 
come to her shores. 
And with the ardour of young 
nationhood, 3 
+ A loyal greeting to her King 
> outpours. 


We give you welcome, George, 
to this our land— 
Our land and yours—to view 
-with British pride 
‘This rich and fertile country, a5 
you stand 
‘With her, your gracious Con- 
sort, at your side. 


And we are proud to honour you 
as King, 
Our consecrated Monarch, 
truly crowned. 
For those traditions unto which 
we cling d 
Are true democracy, the world 
has found. 


Our foyalty, you will, we trust, 
observe: 
That it may strike a chord 
within your heart, 
Our course 1s straight and true, 
it shall not swerve, 
Nor from the Nation's Com- 
monwealth depart, 


And so, we give you welcome 
‘once again, 
‘As with sincerity our voiccs 
ring. 
From sea to sea, o'er valley, hill 


an 

A loyal Nation cries, “Long 
Live The King! 
The Imperial Life-Guard. 


ee 


was conducted by Mr. Cunning- 
ham, assisted by Miss Fitzgerald. 

A dainty lunch was served by 
the Social Committee assisted by 
Miss Daly and four girls of the 
household science class. 

‘The singing of ‘the national 
anthem brought the meeting to 
a close. 


——— 
KIWANIS CLUB ENTERTAIN 
HI-SPEEDS 
On the night of Tuesday,-Aprit 
11, the Belleville Kiwanis Club 
entertained the  "Hi-Speeds,” 
the local Junior Hockey entry to 
a banguet at the Queen's Hotel. 
At this banquet leather wind- 
breakers were presented to each 
yPlayer by the executive of the 
team. Mr, Bill Cook,. manager 
of the club made the presenta- 

tlon, vy 

Glen Robertson, Bruce May, 
and William Kiniski are now 
Proud: passessors of one of these 
wind-breakers. * 

‘This banquet marked the 
closing of the 1939 hockey sea- 
son. We hope our boys gained 
something from their contact 
with hearing boys. They showed 
thelr sportsmanshin both on and 
off the ice. Glen Robertson, 
playing centre ice in 18 games 
had the distinction of playing 
the entire season without 
receiving a single penalty. 

aes Aaa 


ANNUAL SPORTS’ BANQUET | 


Honoring their schoo! athletic 
champions, the Boys’ Athletic 
Association of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf held their 
annual athletic bagquet and 
presentation of chiémplonship 


team pennants: and individual 
crests in the O. 8. D. auditorium 
‘Th evening, April 20th, 
with Mr. N. A. Beach, physical 
director of Albert College as the 
guest speaker. Mr. Beach spoke 
on “The value of true sports- 
manship In athletics towards the 
building of youth for manhood.” 

Chairman W. J. Morrison, 
superintendent at O. 8. D., in-, 
troduced the respective school 
athletic champions and captains 
of championship athletic teams 


Intermediate horseshoes: R. 
Cork arid C. Graziano. 
Benior table tennis; William 


Kinski ; 
Intermediate table tennis: R. 
Burrows. 


Senior checkers: Omer Parent. 

Intermediate checkers ‘John 
Taylor. 

Senior handball: 8. Graziano. 

“- Intermediate handball: Teddy 
George. 

Senlor badminton: D. Bost- 


who won on the fleld of sport at nari, 


the 0. 8. D. during the past year. 
In turn each recipient of crests 
or pennants capably responded. 
‘The auditorium was Attingly de- 
corated~*with  bronze-colored 
plaques, depicting the various 
phases of athletics as included 
in the sports program at the O 
8. D, during the respective sea- 
sons. 


Many Advantages 

In opening his discourse on 
‘the value of clean and true 
sportsmanship, Mr. Beach refer- 
red to the advantages of clean 
sporting activities in competitive 
sports. “A good athlete has 
many responsibilities. He 1s 
looked up to by many and there- 
fore his ‘character must be be- 
yond reproach.” When you are a 
champion or winner in any line 
of sport at your school others 
look up to you and respect you. 
You are watched so Jt remains 
ior you as champions to set an 
example to others. We all like 
to win but the great thing in 
eport is not whether you win or 
Jose but how you play the game 
Your future character is being 
built on the athletic fleld, there- 
fore guard carefully your actions 
in the sight of others, to whom 
you may be a hero," advised Mr. 
Beach as he concluded by con- 
gratulating the O. 8. D, cham- 
pions of 1938-39 upon the splen- 
did record they had attained on 
the fleld of sport. Others to give 
impromptu speeches were Miss 
C. Ford, Directress of Protession- 
al Training, J. W. Hodgson, ath- 
letic director at the O. 8. D., his 
predecessor, Frank Cunningham 
and other speakers were heard 
during the evening. Representa- 
tives of the Kiwanls Club and 
the Belleville ‘Hi-Speeeds’ were 
invited guests. 

Two of the features included 
at the honoring banquet of O 8, 
D. athletic champions, insofar as 
the invited guests from Belle- 
ville were concerned, were the 
singing of the National Anthem 
and the responses of the reci- 
Plents of crests and pennants all 
of which was done vocally, the 
result of the extended education 
in the teaching of the deaf 
pupils the use of their cords in 
teaching them to talk. During 
the presentations and principal 
talk of the evening, however, Mr. 
Geo. F, Stewart acted as Inter- 
preter. Mr. Morrison, the super- 
intendent of the O. 8. D.. wel- 
comed the guests and personally 
schoo athletic champions. 

—Ontario-Intelligencer, 


‘The Winners 
The lst of individual crest 
winners follows: ¢ 
Senior horseshoes: 8. Graziano 
and Dan Bostnari. 
i 


Championship Teams 
Senior Rugby Champions— 
Lons—S. Graziano (Capt.) B. 


May, T. Blower, M. Murphy, @. - 


Hood, A. Boadway, D. Donovan, 
A, Hazlitt, R. Clarke, 

Senior Hockey Champions— 
Bisons—G, Robertson (Capt.) J. 
Clelland, D. Bostnari, T, Blower, 
HL Bryant, M. Murphy, J. Brown, 
D. Donovan. 

Senlor Softball Champlons— 
Cubs—B. Pierce (Capt.) W. Kin- 
iski, B, May, M. Melynk, Mr, 
Stratton, Mr. O'Hara, J. 
McAnulty, H. Bryant, H. Oakes, 
J. Clelland. 

Senior Volley Ball Cham- 
plons—Greens—B, May, (Capt.), 
8. Graziano, A. Smith, J. Barton, 
H, Oakes, J. Clelland, H, Girard, 
G. Clarke, N. Bartu. ° 

Intermediate Hockey Champ- 
ons—Millionairies—R. Burrows 
(Capt.) P. Thibault, G, Calder, N. 
Wedge, G. Wilson, A. Laine, A. 
McArthur, W. Robinson, R. Fox. 

Intermediate Softball Champ- 
jons—Hearts—R. Godden, 
(Capt.) A. Hazlitt, T. George, R. 
Burrows, G, Clarke, G, Owen, G. 
Calder, G. Margo, R, Pretty. 


Intermediate Volley Ball 
Champions—Roses—C, Graziano 
(Capt.), R. Burrows, A. McAr~ 
thur, B. Styles, G. Wilson, E. 
Knowles, L. Rayner, C, Wilson. 

Junior Football Champions— 
Sons of Scotland—z. Burrows 
(Capt.) C. Graziano, R. Clarke, 
A. Laine, B. Styles, G. Louzon, 
M. LeClaire, D. Fitter, W. Ray- 
craft, W. Robinson, 

Junior Hockey Champlons— 
Senators—D. Hall (Capt.) 8. Lav- 
ole, H, Greene, W. Trim, W. Ro- 
hbinson, J. Little, R. Cheese 
B. Pollington. . 

Junior Softball Champlons— 
Dukes—N. Wedge, A. Laine, J. 
Miller, 8. Patrick, D. Moore, D. 
Salter, H. Greene, L. Rayner, D. 
Strang. 

Junior Volley Ball Cham- 
plons—Pines—H. Greene (Capt.), 
D. Moore, 8. Lavole, R. Hazlitt, I. 
Steenburg, N. Rose, W. LeClaire. 

Juvenile Football Champions— 
Midgets—E. Alford (Capt.) N. 
Clarke, H. Greene, K. Leltch, D. 
Omerod, D. Strang, A. Longarini, 
R. McLaughlin, D. Drake, 8. Lav- 
ole, J. Guertin. 

Juvenile .Ki-Y Team—p. 
Bostnari (Capt.) A. Boadway, R, 
Hamer, 8, Graziano, G. Marshall, 
‘T. Blower C. Graziano, A. Smith, 
R. Burrows, R. Cork, J Brown, G. 
Hood. 


Midget KJ-¥ Team—p. Thi- 
bault (Capt.) D. Moore, G. Owen, 
‘T. George, D. Donovan, G. Calder, 
G, Wilson, E. Knowies, B. Styles, 
I. Bteenburg, N. Wedge, N. Rose. 


* Honorary President: Q. F. Stewart, 
‘Beeville. 


President: David Peikoft, Toronto. 
‘Vieu:Bresigent: N. L, Gleadow, Ham- 
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SCHOOL MOTTO:-“The greatest 
happiness ts found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 
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CLOSING OF SCHOOL 
To Parents and Guardians: 


School .will close for the 
summer holidays on Tuesday, 
Jane 20th. All pupils will leave 
Belleville for their homes either 
on Tuesday, June 20th or 
Wednesday morning June 2tst. 
Parents who are calling for their 
children may take them on 
Tuesday afternoon, June 20th. 


A circular letter ts being sent 
to every parent or 

giving the cost of railway fare 
and stating the time when the 
pupil will arrive at his home 
Station. Parents should read 
this letter very carefully. 


School will re-open on 


Wednesday, September 13th, A things 


circular letter will be sent to 

every parent or guardian in Au- 

Lert giving particulars regarding 
ins, 


Yours respectfully, 
W. J, MORRISON, 
Superintendent. 


——— 

GIRLS’ ATHLETICS 

} By C, MALONEY 
With the departure of winter 
and advent of spring we are an- 
xiously awaiting the day when 
our campus will be dry enough 
to permit the completion of a 
schedule of Danish Rounders, 
which was interrupted last fall 
by Jack Frost. In the mean- 
time we are continuing our in- 


door games which we alternate 
with hikes, 


Badminton 

The senior girls have played 
elghty-five games of badminton, 
the leaders being, M. Krause, P. 
Thompson, E. Charron, respec- 
tively. 

‘The next in line are: B. Can- 
ning, M. Yurek, V. Salminen, all 
of whom have won eight games. 

‘We hope to finish the season 
with a tournament next week. 


Volley Ball 

The senior volley ball sche- 
dule is completed, the champion 
team being the “Poppies.” 

M. Churehil!'s “Tullps” are the 
winners In the Intermediate and 
the Juniors hive one game yet 
to play. -—~ 


be held on Thursday, April 27th, 
at 6.00 p.m. 
_—_— 


NEW FURNITURE IN THE 
SENIOR BOYS’ SITTING ROOM 

‘The boys who work in the car- 
penter shop made 25 chairs for 
the boys’ residence, The boys 
who worked on them were John 
Taylor, Tom Blower, Gordon 
Owen, John Sarton, Johnny 
Quinnell, Dan Bostnari, Anti 
Laine, Harold Bryant, Nick Bar- 
tu, James Brown, Omer Parent, 
Malcolm Tigwell and Leonard 
Raynor. The chairs were made 
of birch, the springs and webbing 
were covered with horse-hair and 
checked cloth, Each chair cost 
$5.03. All the chairs cost $125.75. 
It took about two months to 
make them. 

After Christmas ‘holidays the 
boys brought the old tables to 
the shop and planed the tops and 


* made them prettier than before. 


Then they stained them and 
chellaced them. It took them 3 
months to finish them. Now the 
old tables look like ni ‘There 
are four tables. Two 

and two are half as big as the old 
ones. They were put in the boys" 
residence two weeks ago. They 
put the new chairs in last Wed- 
nesday. Also they put ina small 
new desk. Now the senior sit- 
ting room is prettier than before 
and it 1s comfortable and clean. 
‘We are pleased to see the im- 
provement in the sitting room. 
Mr. Morrison, the superintendent 
wants us to take care of them 
and not to break or destroy 
because some person 
worked hard to make 
pleasant and comfortable for us. 

‘The day of the opening of the 
sentor sitting room was on Wed- 
nesday, March 29. The pupils 
who were in the s€nior depart- 
ment, the senior teachers, and 
vocational teachers went to the 
boys’ residence and to the Inter- 
mediate study room. Mr. Mor- 
rison and Miss Ford were there. 
Miss Ford wrote on the black- 
board that she was thankful to 
the boys and girls, Mr. Vaughan 
and Miss Cass who helped make 
the Senior sitting room com- 
fortable. Then we went to the 
sitting room to see the new 
chairs, the tables, the book ca- 
binet andj the pictures. They 
‘were pretty. 

In the evening we did our 
homework there and we were 
comfortable and liked it much 
better than before. 

—arthur Hazlitt, 24. 
in the Senlor Department. 
eee 
JUNIOR CLASSES 
Preparatory I. 

John Rawlings received a huge 
chocolate Easter bunny from his 
father. John was very happy. 
He also got Easter eggs and a big 
color book. 

Russell Romaine was happy to 
get a new palr of shoes ald 2 
new shirts from his father in 
Timmins. 

John Rawlings had a birthday 
party on March 28. He was se- 
yen years old. The boys and 
girls in his class had ice cream. 
cookies, birthday cake and can- 
dies. 


new dresses and roller skates. 
—Eleanor Flowers. 


2 Academic 


I received three boxes from 
home. I was happy to get the 
boxes. There was a new pair of 
slippers, new socks, Easter eggs 
and rabbit in the box too. My 
sister Yolanda did not go home 
for Easter. Her birthday was 
April 13. 

—Florence Rivando. 


My parents sent a box and an 
Easter card to me. I liked to 
read the card. There was a big 
rabbit, four hens, small rabbits 
and Easter eggs in the box. 

‘We had good movies in the as- 
sembly room Saturday night. 

—Betty Bergeron. 


I was surprised to get two 
boxes and a letter at Easter.: I 
felt very happy. The girls 
opened their boxes and we look- 
ed at all the Easter presents. 
‘We bad four Easter holidays. 
Some girls went home. We had 
good movies Saturday night. It 
was a long time to stay here. 
—Dorothy St. Dennis. 


I went home for Easter on 
‘Thursday, April 6th. I was 
happy. My mother was happy 
too. I watched my father work~ 
ing in the garden. I played 
games with my brothers and 
sisters. I received Easter eggs, 
rabbits and hens. They were 
made of chocolate. I ate them. 

—Norman Clarke. 

I received an Easter card from 
Aunt Mary and a letter from 
mother and daddy. All my fam- 
ily have new Easter clothes. 1 
am glad. My mother told me 
that two deaf boys would come 
to see me. 

I went to church Easter Sun- 
day. I saw many beautiful 
flowers in the church. 

—Bert Pollington. 


I was happy because my fam- 
iy came to see me at Easter. 
Vivian, Isobel and I went down 
town with my parents. We had 
some good eats. Mother bought 
a dress, a skirt. a sweater and 
a pair of shoes for me. I thank- 
ed her. We had a very happy 
Easter together. 

—Patsy Richardson. 
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My mother could not come to 
see me at Easter but she sent me 
a beautiful Easter card and a 
box. I was happy because I got 
a box. —Audrey Baker. 


I went home for Easter in Mr. 
seiways car. I enjoyed the 


On Saturday I went to Tor- 
onto with my mother. I saw 
beautiful flowers in the shops. 
I bought some flowers, a pin and 
perfume for Donna Latawiecz. 
I had a good time. 

—Marjorle Hackney. 


My brother Bernard and his 
friends came to see me on Tues- 
day. We went to the.movies, 
then we went shcpping. My 
brother gave some money to me. 
He told me that Jerome would 
come to see me soon. 
—Loretta Hoy. 


I did not go home but I had 

a very happy Easter. I received 
an Easter box with a chocolate 
rooster, rabbits and Easter eggs 
in it. There was gum and jelly 
beans in the box too. I wrote 
and thanked my father for his 
kindness. —Helen Cope. 


I received a letter from my 
sister Josie. She told me that my 
mother went to Sudbury after 
Easter. We expect to move soon. 

My brother is studying at 
Queen's University. He will bea 
doctor. He did not go home for 
Easter because he does not have 
long holidays. 5 
—Madeline Karem. 


I received a letter from home 
with a picture of Jesus and one 
dollar in it. 

, __Thave new glasses and can see 
well now. I will read more books, 
I have read four books and I 
have put four bricks on our Book, 
Castle. I will put more bricks on 
soon. I want to put the most 
bricks on our Book Castle. 

—Donna Latawieez. 


4 Academic 


We lke our new book shelves 
very much. Mr Stratton was 
very kind to teach Ralph Petty 
to make them. Our new books 
look fine on the shelves. 

—Olga Witruk, 


The boys and girls of 4A. are 
very proud of their new book 
shelf. Mr, Sratton taught Ralph 
Pretty to make them in his ma- 
nual training class. Miss Rierd- 
son will give Ralph's class a par- 
ty because he was kind enough to 
help us. Nelson Wedge. 


We enjoy reatling our new 
books. The stories are very in- 
teresting, We put the books on 
our new book shelves. We would 
lke some more new books. The 
boys and girls of 4A. thank Mr. 
Stratton for letting Ralph Pretty 
make the shelves for us. 
—Myrtle Duller. 


I framed two pictures for Miss 
Rierdon. The pictures were 
three gf Dickens's Children. Gne 
was a picture of David Copper- 
field and the other was a picture 
of “Little Bob and Tiny: Tim.” 
The boys and girls of 4A. thank 
Mr. O'Hara for teaching me to 
frame the pictures. 

—Teddy George. 
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‘The Royal Visit 

‘This month King George VI 

_ and Queen Elizabeth are making 
‘a visit to Canada and the United 
States. This will be the first time 

~g reigning King and Queen have 
visited one of the Dominions. 
Canadians, young and old, are 
engerly awaiting the time when 
they may welcome their King 
and Queen. 

* ‘The royal visit is being taken. 
in all’ the ‘senior classes. The 
pupils of 2A are making a special 
class project of the visit. News- 
papers are being carefully, read 
and news items relating to. the 
coming visit are cut out and pos- 
ted on the bulletin board. A large 
map of Canada has been drawn 
by the pupils and the intended 
route marked on It. A large sand 
table map has been made, rail- 
way tracks have been laid across 
the map and a small train has 
been built. Little flags on wire 
standards, each with the name 
of one of the stops on it have 
been made. Warships: aeropla- 
nes, motor cars, parliament buil- 
dings, war memorials, elevators, 
bridges. and. other interesting 
things to be seen have been made 
and put on the map. The class 
plans to follow the royal party 
and mark the places they visit 
each day. In this way we hope 
to learn many interesting things 
about our own country. 

‘The following story has been 
prepared and written in class. 
‘The pupils of 2A. are: 

Edna Donald. Donald Donovan, 
Margaret* Ferguson, Raymond 
Fox. Charles Graziano, Arthur 
Hazlitt, Fred Howie, George Mar- 
go. Omer Parent. Glen Robert~ 
gon, Malcolm Tigwell. 

‘The Royal Family 

King George VI is the second 
son of the Jate King George V 
and Queen Mary. He was born 
on December 14, 1895. He was 
called the ‘Buke of York. On 
April 26, 1923, he married Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon. He came 
to the throne on December 11, 
1936 when his elder brother King 
Edward VIII abdicated. 

Queen Elizabeth ig a daughter 
of the Earl and Countess of 
Strathmore. She was born on 
August 4, 1900. King George and 
Queen Elizabeth have two chil- 
dren, They are Princess Eliza~ 
beth, who was thirteen years old 
‘April 21, and Princess Margaret 
Rose, who will be nine years old 
August 21. Princess Elizabeth 
may be the next Queen of the 
British Empire. 

‘King George has one sister and 
three brothers. They are Prin- 
cess Mary, the Duke of Windsor, 
the Duke of Gloucester and the 
Duke of Kent, His mother. Queen 
Mary, will be seventy-two years 
old on May 26. 

King George is bringing the 
Imperial Crown of State with 
him. The crown has never be- 
fore been taken out of England. 
Itis valued at $2380,000. It was 
made in 1838 for Queen Victoria. 
It contains more than 6.000 pre- 
clous stones. The most famous 
one is the ruby of the Black 
Prince worn by Henry V in his 
helmet at the battle of Agiricourt. 
King George will wear this 


Elizabeth ts also bringing her 
crown. 5 
‘The Trip Across 

King George, Queen Elizabeth 
and their attendants are coming 
to Canad on H. M. 8. Re- 
pulse, This is a destroyer of the 
British navy. “It has been refit- 
ted and new cabins have been 
built in it’ ‘This destroyer will 
be escorted by two other ships of 
the British navy. ~ 

‘They will cross the Atlantic 
Ocean and go through Cabot 
Strait to the Gulf of St, Law- 
rence, Perhaps as they get near 
the shores of Newfoundland they 
may see an tceberg floating in 
thie water. The ships will go 
through the Gulf of 8t. Lawrence 
and then sail up the St. Lawrence 
River to Quebec harbour. They 
plan on reaching Quebec on 
Monday, May 15. 
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At Quebec 


‘There will be many people in 
Quebec on Monday morning, 
May 15. They will line the 
streets and harbour to see the 
royal party. As King George and 
Queen Elizabeth leave their ship 
and take their first step on Cana- 
dian ground thousands of cheers 
will welcome +them to Canada. 
Lord Tweedsmutr, Governor-Ge- 
neral of Canada, Lady Tweed- 
smuir, Hon, Mr. King, Prime 
Minister of Canada, and the 
members of the Dominion Ca- 
Dinet will all be at the wharf to 
meet our King and Queen, 

‘The royal party will spend the 
day in Quebec, They will see the 
interesting places in the city. 

One of these will be the Plains of 
‘Abraham where Gen. Wolfe with 
an English army defeated Gen. 
Montealm and won Canada for 
the English. They will stay at 
the "Citadel” Monday night. 
‘This is the summer home of the 
Governor-General. 


Journey to Ottawa 


A royal train of twelve coaches 
nas been prepared and Tuesday 
morning the royal party will 
staxy for Montreal and Ottawa. 
In their trip across Canada they 
will travel oyer the Canadian 
Pacifle Railway going west and 
return over the Canadian Na- 
tlonal Railway. 

‘The first stop will be at Three 
Rivers, a city at the mouth of 
the St. Maurice River. They will 
spend nine hours -at Montreal, 
the largest city in Canada. .Here 
they will be taken on a tour of 
the city and Mount Royal. They 
will leave Montreal Tuesday 
night and arrive in Ottawa the 
next morning. 


At Ottawa 


King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth will spend four days in 
Ottawa, the capital city of Cana- 
da. They will stay at Rideau 
Hall. This !s the home of the 
Governor-General. They will 
visit. the Dominion Parltament 
Buildings and King George and 
Queen Elizabeth will wear their 
erowns when the King clases 
the present session of Parlia: 
ite They will wateh th 


unveil Canada’s national war 
memorial. Queen.Elizabeth will 
lay the, cornerstont of the Bu- 
preme Court of Canada building 
and they will drive through the 
lovely parks of the Capital. 

Saturday, May 20, has been 
named as the ofMclal birthday of 
King George. It is a Dominion 
holiday. On that day there will 
be a garden party held at Rideau 
Hall, There will be 5,000 guests 
at it 

Many people from eastern 
Ontario will go to Ottawa to see 
thelr King and Queen, Many-of 
the schools will be closed and the 
pupils will be taken tq Ottawa. 

Ottawa to Toronto 

‘The royal train will leave 
Ottawa Saturday evening and 
travel by way of Coteau Junc- 
Mon, Cornwall and Brockville, It 
will arrive at Kingston on Sun- 
day morning, May 21. 

King George and Queen’ Eliza- 
beth will attend divine service 
at old Fort Henry.’ This is 0 
fort at the east side of Kingston. 
There will’be 15,000 people at 
this service, It will be broad- 
cact. They will then drive for 
eight miles through the-main 
streets of Kingston.’ They will 
see the Royal Military College, 
Queen's - University and Fort 
Frontenac. ‘They will return to 
thelr train at 1 P. M. and will 
rest the remainder of the day. 

‘Their train will leave Kingston 
ot 7 P.M, It will stop at Belle- 
ville for 10 minutes. We hope 
we may be able to see our King 
and Queen then. 

Toronto to Winnipeg 

King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth will arrive at Toronto on 
Monday morning, May 22. They 
will spend 8 hours there. They 
will visit Queen's Park and per- 
haps close the Ontario Legisia- 
ture. They will have luncheon 
at Hart House arfd will see the 
running of the King's plate at 
Woodbine. After a tour of the 
city they will leave at 6 P. M. for 
‘Western Canada. 

‘Their train will now pass into 
Northern Ontario and follow the 
northern shore of Lake Superior. 
It will go through Chapleau, 
‘White River and Schrelber. Tt 
will reach Port Arthur Tuesday 
at 5 P.M. The watches of the 
royal party will have to be set 
back one hour as they change 
from eastern to central standard 
time here. They will motor 
through Port Arthur and Fort 
William and then go aboard 
their train again. On Wednesday, 
May 24, they witl arrive in Win- 
nipeg, the capital of Manitoba. 


‘Winnipeg to Banft 


We have a holiday on Wednes- 
day, May 24. We celebrate the 
birthday of Queen Victoria who 
ruled for sixty-four years. King 
George will deliver an Empire 
address from Winnipeg. ‘This 
address will be broadcast over 
the British Empire. 

‘The royal party will drive 
through the streets of Winnipeg. 
School children wil! gather in the 


nh school grounds to see thelr King 


the Deaf. 

‘They will leave Winnipeg at 7 
P.M. Their train will go across 
the prairies of Canada. They 
will see the large green fields of 
wheat. On Thursday they will 
visit Regina, the capital of Sas- 
katchewan. 

‘Their train will make short 
stops at Moose Jaw, and Medicine 
Hat and will reach Calgary Fri- 
day afternoon. They will stay in 
Calgary for two hours and then 
go on to Banff, 

Banff to Vancouver 

King George and Queen Ell~ 
zabeth will reach Banff Friday 
evening, Saturday will be thelr 
first day of rest since coming to 
Canada. They may go horse- 
back riding or for a motor drive 
along the roads of this famous 
resort. 

Sunday morning they will 
start again on thelr trip, Their 
train will take them through a 
pass in the Rocky Mountains and 
they will start across British Co- 
lumbla, This is the western 
province of Canada, They will 
cross the southern part of the 
province. Their train will stop, 
for a short time at Kamloops. 
‘They will reach Vancouver Mon- 
day morning. 

‘The royal party will spend se- 
ven hours in Vancouver. King 
George will officially open the 
entrance to the harbour of Van- 
couver, They will see the beau- 
tiful parks of the city. In Stan- 
ley Park they will see some of 
the largest trees in the world, 

Victoria to Jasper 

‘The royal party will cross the 
Strait of Georgia to Vancouver 
Icland, They will visit Victoria, 
the eapital of British Columbia. 
‘They will see many warships be- 
longing to the United States ga- 
thered In the harbour of Vic- 
torta. 

‘They will leave Victoria Wed~ 
nesday morning, May 31, and 
ftart. their return trip across 
Canada. After they cross back 
to Vancouver they will go on 
toard thelr train, They will 
travel over the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway. Their train will 
go north and they will see many 
large forests. They will cross 
the Rocky Mountains again and 
come to Jasper Park _ Here 
they will have their second rest 
day. Perhaps King George may 
have a game of golf on the fa- 
mous course there. They may 
also drive to see the Edith Cavell 
giacter. 


Jasper to Sudbury 


King George and Queen Ellza- 
beth will leave on Friday morn- 
ing, June 2. ‘They will stop for 
seven hours at Edmonton, the 
capital of Alberta. They may 
visit the Parliament Buildings 
there. é 

‘Their train reaches Saskatoon 
in Saskatchewan on Saturday 
afternoon. They stop there for 
two hours and then continue on 
eastward. Their train will take 
them through Melville, Winnt- 
peg, Sloux Lookout @ind Arm- 
strong. They will now be in 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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BUSINESS TRAINING 
(Continued from page 2) 
Contest Rules are given at re- 
gular intervals. These so called 
speed contests are really speed 


and accuracy contests, so that ‘él 


results always appedr in terms 
of words per minute and errors 
per minute. All results are noted 
so that each«may see his own 

“They are valuable in 
that they give a correct picture 
of the student's performance, 
and an Incentive that 
comes not only from competition 
with others, but through a com~- 
petition with one’s own record of 
progress. 


All typists are urged to take & 
course in other vocational work. 
‘The boys take printing or car- 
pentry. The girls take beauty 
parlour work as an aid to per 
sonal neatness, and are advised 
to take at least one year in dress- 
making or foods and homemak- 
ing. 

—— 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
J. W. Hodgson—Instructor 

After some discussion with the 
athletic committee on an arti- 
cle appearing in the January is- 
cue of the Virginia Guide, it was 
thought that it might be well to 
outline the purposes of and work 
carried on in O. 8.-D. athletics 
and physical education. 


Athletics must serve several 


purposes: ‘ 
(1) Asan outlet for the energy 
, which to some extent is 
restrained in the classroom. 
(2) As a builder of atronger 
healthier bodies. 
‘As a developer of desirable 
character traits which will 
make our students good 
citizens. 7 
For the increase of muscu- 
lar co-ordination, quick- 
ness of eye and thought, 
and proper use of the 
members of the body. 

‘We hear of “team-play,” learn- 
ing to bé a “good loser" and simi- 
lar terms. None of these ts in- 
born but take a long period for 
their development and partial 
attainment, The word partial 
peems most appropriate as in our 
belief {t is most diMcult for any 
individual to become a good- 
loser, There is something vitally 
wrong with any boy who accepts 
defeat but the test is—who gets 
the blame? We have seen boys 
who are cowardly‘in thelr at- 
tacks on the other fellow because 
the team lost when invariably 
the attacker was as much at 
fault as the attacked. Let a boy 
Jearn, therefore not to accept de- 
feat, but to examine it, and find 
out what his team lacked and 
how best to remedy the situation 
or eliminate it, 

Nor Js it our purpose to develop 
national champions, but to bring 
out in each Individual the very 
best he has whether In leader 
ship, character, or as a follower, 
for there are hundreds more fol- 
lowers, than there ever will be 
born leaders. With us, therefore, 
we spread around the opportu- 
nities for captaincy and team 
leadership. Others accept re- 
sponsibility for score sheets, 
Dooding rinks, and similar duties. 
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How many times have you 
heard the expression? “I'm not 
very good, but I play at it.” Every 
boy has a game which he likes 
pest of all whether track and 

Id sport or an indoor game. In 
order to give each boy an oppor- 
tunity to develop his “best” game 
‘we attempt throughout the term 
by a definite programme to play 
the most common games. 

Although some of the games 
played may be new or strange to 
our reader, yet we feel that each 
has a definite place in the boy's 


all round development and the 


co-ordination of bis muscular 
energy. It may ‘be true that 
several may never play some of 
‘the less common games after 
leaving but in giving each boy & 
working knowledge of these 
games we feel that the effort 1s 
very worth while. 

‘Besides these a very definite 
effort is made to improvg the 
boy's health through corrective 
drills and exercises. 

‘The boys learn to chart their 
bodies and watch the develop- 
ment of muscles, chest capacity 
and strength. 

‘They must Jearn that the body 
is a perfect machine which wil 
stand hard and variable wear but 
like all machines when umpro- 
perly cared for will not last the 
expected span. 

‘A glimpse at the year's actl- 
vities brings to light the playing 
of the following national sports; 
rugby, football, hockey, softball, 
base-ball, tennis, badminton and 
volley ball as well as table-tennis, 
hand ball, shuffle-board and 
hhorse-shoes. Cards, checkers, 
jhalma, four-handed checkers 
and Chinese checkers are played 
by all boys and particularly en- 
joyed by those with physical 
handicaps. Danish rounders and 
base-ball cricket a variation of 
Cricket will be introduced later. 

Im the field of gymnastics, 
Swedish and Danish exercises 
coupled with pyramid, parallel 
bar, horse and mat work round 
out a complete programme for 
the mental,and physical develop- 
ment of our boys through our 
particular field. 

——— 

0. S. D. SPORTS 
Instructor—J. W. Hodgson 
Volley Ball 

After the rugby season three 
series of 48 gamed were partially 
completed. With the weather- 
man spelling finale to hockey 
these volley ball series were 
completed and the Junior, Senior 
‘and Intermediate champions 
have been determined. 

‘After ‘an up-hill batue Dan 
Bostnari fed his “Blacks” into a 


downed by “Reds.” 
Bruce May's “Greens” after a six 
game close battle eliminated the 
“Reds.” We should compliment 
Bostnari, May, Kiniski, Robert- 
son and 8, Graziano on thelr 
smart spiking. Bryant, Bartu, 
Blower and several others turned 
in splendid work. 

‘The champions—B, May, 5. 
Graziano, A, Smith, J. Barton, N 
Bartu, H. Oakes, J. Clelland, H. 
Girard, G. Clarke. 


‘The Intermediate teams bat- 
tled fast and furious throughout 


their schedule. The ‘Roses’ 
took 21 games with the “This- 
tles” capturing 20 leaving only 
7 for the “Shamrocks.” The 
Thistles" then eliminated 
Wedge’s “Irish” after seven 
games with Donovan and Hood 
‘Playing best for the losers. 
‘Thibault’s team then layed siege 
to the “Roses’* crown but lost 


out by the very narrow score of © 


240 to 219 on seven games, Thi- 
bault, R. Cork and G, Owen are 
the pick of the losers with Bur- 
rows, Graziano and McArthur 
the most consistent point getters 
among the winners. 

‘The champlons—C. Graziano, 
R, Burrows, A McArthur, B. 
Styles, G. Wilson, E. Knowles, L. 
Raynor, C. Wilson. 


Hubert Greene’s “Pines” came 
through the Junior Volley Ball 
schedule with 19 games to thelr 
credit, a mere 4 more than Ro- 
bert Cheeseman’s “Cherries,” 
‘while Spencer Patrick's “Maples” 


and Walter Trim’s “Chestnuts” . 


split the other points evenly. 
After ups and downs and in- 
numerable reverses the “Chest~ 
‘nnuts” and “Maples,” “Pines” and 
“Cherries” paired off in the sem! 
finals, After a six game series 
the “Pines” and “Chestnuts” 
emerged to battle It out for the 
championship. The champions 


are: H. Greene, D. Moore, 8. La- ° 


vole, R. Hazlltt, I. Steenburg, N. 
Rose, and W. LeClaire. 


Challenge games have been 
played in Intermediate sections 
with the 1 Stars” defeating 
the “Roses” twice and the "Sel 
for Stars” downing the “Gree! 
three in a row. 


Since the senior reading-room 
has been.made more comfort~ 
able the boys have begun work 
‘on the Hobby or Activity Room 
in the basement. They are in- 
stalling work-benches and shel~ 
-ves as the first step in altemp- 
ting to Interest each boy in some 
worthwhile hobby. Harold Bry- 
ant has long shown his Interest 
in radios and has provided much 
enjoyable entertainment for the 
hard of hearing boys. Roy God- 
den has during the past year 
done outstanding work on mo- 
del aeroplanes. The Activity 
Room will also provide an ex- 
cellent place when Hallowe'en 
and Ice Carnival costumes are in 
the making. 


—r1— 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
(Continued from page 6) 


Northern Ontario. They will 
reach Sudbury on Monday after- 
noon. Perhaps they will see the 
large nickel mine there. 


Sudbury to Niagara 

‘The royal party will have a 
short rest at the Muskoka Lakes 
and then will travel through 
Youth-western Ontarlo. Their 
train will make stops at Guelph, 
Kitchener, Stratford, London, 
‘Windsor, Brantford, Hamilton, 
and St. Catharines. They will 
moter from St. Catharines to 
N through the fruit dis- 
trict of Southern Ontario. 
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‘They will visit Queenston 
Heights and see Sir Isaac Brock’s 
monument. They will also see 


with cotoured Ughts. 


Visit to United States 

King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth will cross the international 
bridge at Niagara and spend 
four days in the United States. 
Mr. Hull, United States Secre- 
tary,. will meet the royal party 
at the bridge and welccme them 
to the United States, They will 
travel to Washington where they: 
will be guests of President Roo- 
sevelt and Mrs, Roosevelt. A 
state-dinner and ball in their 
honor will be held in the "White 
House.” ‘They will spend one day 
at the World's Fair in New York. 
We are sure the people of the 
United States will be very glad 
to welcome our King and Queen. 


Retarn and Across Maritimes 

On Monday, June 12, the royal 
train will again enter Canada 
near Sherbrooke, Quebec. The 
royal party will then complete 
thelr trip across Canada by visit- 
ing the Maritime Provinces. 
‘they will travel along the south 
side of the St. Lawrence River. 
‘Their train will make short stops 
at Sherbrooke, Levis and Riviere 
du Loup. It will then turn 
south and cross New Brunswick. 
It will reach Moncton on ‘Tues- 
day morning. 


‘The royal party will leave 
tneir train and go by motor to 
Fredericton, the capital of New 
Brunswick, and St. John. They 
will go by train from St. John to 
Cape Tormentine. A boat will 
take them across Northumber- 
land Strait to Prince Edward Is- 
land. ‘This 1s the smallest pro- 
vince in Canada, They will 
visit Charlottetown, its capital. 
‘They will then cross the Strait 
again to Nova Scouia whica bs 
the last province for them to 
visit, 


‘Their boat will go to Pictou. 
‘They will go by motor from P.c~ 
tou to New Glasgow. Perhaps 
they will see some coal mines. 
‘Their train will take them from 
New Glasgow across Nova Scotia. 
‘They will arrive at Halifax on 
‘Thursday morning. June 15. 


Return Home 
The last day of King Gorge 
and Queen Elizabeth's visit to 
Canada will be spent in Halifax. 
the capital of Nova Scotia. They 
will see a great military demon- 
stration there. 


At six o'clock’ Thursday even- 
ing, June 15, one month after 
they arrived in Quebec, King 
George and Queen Elizabeth will 
go aboard H. M. S. Repulse for 
their return home. We hope 
our King and Queen may take 
with them: pleasant remem- 
brances of their history-making 
visit to Canada As the large 
grey battleship leaves Halifax 
harbour and sets out for the At- 
lantle Ocean and England. the 
royal tour of Canada “will be 
completed. 
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CHARLOTTE AND CHARLES 
LAMBERTON - ~ 
(Continued from Page 1) 
‘Those in the theatre who knew 
what was happening were moved 
to tears by the exhibition, I 
wept too, but I knew she had 
conquered the first great obstacle’ 
she had met in her work. Here~ 
after her other difficulties would 
be lghter.. 
From then on Charlotte ap- 


+ peared in other theaters. She: 


Tearned the dances easily, and at 
the publié’ performances, when 
there was an orchestra, I asked 
the drummer tq bear more heav!- 
ly on his instruments and this) 
helped Charlotte to get the rhy~ 
thm. If songs were included in 
the numbers she was ready to 
simulate them with her lips. 
Charles, meanwhile had been 


+ working with her on their joint 


dances, and there came a time 
when they were ready to appear 
together. There was a great cel- 
ebration in my heart then, for 
I knew that they could begin to 
‘take thetr places in the world to 
which their talents entitled 
them. 

Iwas thankful that I had per- 
sisted in giving my children dan- 
cing lessons. It was true that 
they showed a special aptitude 
for dancing, but this aptitude 
would never have been brought 
out if they had never tried to 
dance, I make a point of this 
because so many haridicapped 
people are ready to acknowledge 
defeat and remain unaware of 
their potentialities, 

But before Charlotte could 
dance professionally with her 
brother, I noticed that in strenu- 
ous movements his breathing be- 
came labored. I took him to a 
doctor and he told us that dan- 
cing was not good for his heart 
at this stage of his growth. 

It was a setback for Charles, 
for, we immediately cancelled all 
his dancing activities. =~ 

Relying on a fondness for 
drawing, he détided that he 
would take up commercial art. 
He chose commercial art instead 
of fine art, because he was. 50 
anxious to be independent when 
he grew up. Commercial art, he 
thought, was a surer means of 


_ earning a living. 


We allowed him to have his 
way. However, I considered this 
study merely a stop-gap. I felt 
sure that he woula soon be strong 
enough to resume his dancing. 
J knew that that was where his 
true talent lay. 


One of Charlotte's most suc- 
cessful appearances was at the 
Cocoanut Grove in Hollywood, 
where all the movie stars gather, 
and this led to an engagement in 
Chicago, at the Uptown Theatre. 
She danced there with the same 
confidence that had carried her 
through her other engagements, 
and so smoothly did her debut in 
a metropolitan city pass that no- 
thing about it remains in my me- 
mory except that Chatlotte went 
‘on to do her dance andrecelved 
applause. She picked up the 
rhythm easily, and although the 
other performers clustered won- 
deringly in the'wings, to the au- 
dience she might have been, a 
dancer in possession of all her 
faculties, 


In Chicago she was seen by 
Paul Ash, the master of ceremo- 
nies, and when he played an en- 
gagement at the Roxy Theatre in 
New York, she went there too. 

She repeated the dances she 
did in Chicago and made such a 
good impressi¢n that the Holly- 
wood, a New York cabaret, asked 
her for an audition. The audi- 
tion was followed by a contract 
for two weeks, and these weeks 
lengthened into seven months. 

It was during the latter part 
of this engagement -that the 
doctors pronounced Charles well 
enough to dance, if he wished to. 
While he liked art, he liked danc- 

\ ing more and at once he began to 
prepare himself to join Char- 
lotte, In three weeks he made 
his debut at the Hollywood, 


Charlotte, dancing alone had 
caused a great deal of comment, 
Dut the two of them attracted 
widespread attention. Despite 
the difficulties they had met In 
co-ordinating their dances, they 
had managed to achieve such @ 
precision and finesse in their 
various numbers that many 
people wondered if they were 
deaf. ‘ 

One night I was sitting at a 
table In the cabaret just after 
the children had finished their 
act when a middle-aged lady at 
another table sent word that she 
would like to talk with me. When 
I met her I saw that she had that 
beluigerent manner of one who 
ald not believe what she saw. 

“They are wonderful,” she 


said, speaking of the- children. p, 


“But how can they do 1t?”" 

I explained the training they 
had received. 

“put I still don’t understand,” 
she ‘continued. “I don’t under- 
stand how they can dance when 
tney are deaf. What made you 
think that they would be able to 
dance in the first place?” 

I was very patient. “I didn’t 
know they would be able to 
dance. I merely gave them 
dancing lessons for grace and 
poise." 

Sometimes the skeptics I en- 
counter are not only mildly an- 
noying, but very depressing. 
‘They dd\got seem to realize that 
there 1s sufficient patfence, per- 
severance, faith in human beings 
to enable them.to conquer the 
most astounding obstacles; they 
cannot realize the beauty and 
magnificence, the inspiration to 
a higher, happler living, that 
result from the unwavering de- 
termination to ‘achieve hap- 
piness, despite the gulf that 
seemingly separates It. 


‘Today I don't belleve there < 


are two happler young people 
than my Charlotte and Charles. 
Even their articulation is becom- 
ing clearer. The other day we 
were walking down ‘Broadway 
with an acquaintance, “and we 
were surprised to see Charlotte 
stop at a corner stand and order 
a drink. She did not use gest- 
ures, but spoke to the attendant, 
and he was able to understand 
her. When relatives visit us 
they are amazed at the fluency 
with which the children com- 
municate with strangers and the 
pleasure they get from the s0- 
ciety of their friends. 


I had always been afraid of 
what would happen when the\ 
children grew up. While they 
were they were.protected 
to a great extent by thel youth- 
ful spirits, but the test, X knew, 
would come later. 

“When Charlotte is a young 
lady—what then?” Those were 


the words that most frequently ready to 


tortured me. Now I know that 
I need have no fears. Charlotte 
is the happiest girl I know in my 
circle, and Charles enjoys life to 
the full. 

‘The experience of my chil- 
dren is an indication of the pro- 


found necessity for all people ~ 


suffering from some trouble— 
and it does not matter whether 
the difficulty is physical or men- 
tal—to protest their fate with all 
the strength that {s In them and 
to seek a solution. 

‘The reward ‘for Charlotte and 
Charles has been great. They 
have found a career, they have 
found happiness in life, and their 
speech 1s becoming sufficiently 
cultivated to give them hope that 
eventually they will be able to 
make themselves understood by 
all. —Digest of the Deaf. 

pemiaic tito) 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
‘HOME—NURSING : 

‘The girls of the intermediate 
school are divided into four 
vocational guidance groups. 
"hese groups spend a six weeks’ 
period in sewing, laundry work, 
art, beauty culture, and home- 
nursing under the direction of 
‘Miss F. Fitzgerald, Reg. N. The 
followed in the home- 
nuraing periods 1s here outlined 
for Group IIT. 

1, Bathing a patient in bed 
and general bed care. 
Each pupil in turn is pa- 
tient and nurse. 

2, Bathing a baby. 

Bandaging practice. 

Health talks on. 

(a) Personal Cleanliness 

(b) Getting ready for 
Schoo! 

{c), Clothing 

({d) Teeth 

(e) Sleep 

(f) Fresh Air 

Hospital Dressings. 

Practical Work—for use in 

the Hospital. 


ems 


BARBERING 
William Kiniski ; 

My home is in Fort Frances. 
Tam 17 years old. I have been 
going to school for 9 years at 
the Ontario School for the Deaf. 
Iam in Senior 4 Vocational. I 
‘am taking the barber trade. I 
go to the barber shop every mor- 
ning for three hours. I like bar- 
bering because I have learned 
how to cut hair, and do sham- 
pooing, and massaging. I like 
hair-cutting the best of all, 

When a bey comes into the 
barber shop for a hair-cut, he 
gets in the chair and I put a 
clean towel around his neck, and 
then comb his,hair, and part it. 
T take the electric clippers and 
go around the sides. 

When I am finished with the 
clippers, I brush the loose-hair 
from the neck. ‘Then I take a 
7 


pair of scissors and a comb to 
taper the hair, which makes the 
hair even on the sides and back 
of the head, and if the is 
too Jong on the top or the front. 

T cut some off, and brush away 
all the short ends of hair. I take 


township of Tilbury North. 
I have been at school for 10 


200 or more. 


About six years ago I became 
deaf. I came to this school in 
September 1938. Till noon I go 
to school and learn, I'm in'2 
Academic Class. In the after- 


“noon 1 go into the Carpenter 


shop. I go there every day ex- 
cept Wednesday when I go-to 
the barber shop. I started after 
Christmas. 


I Uke the barber shop because 
it is a neat place to work and I 
like to keep my shop clean where 
ever I work. I would like to 
learn barbering because I think 
I could earn my living at It, for 
at home there is no barber shop. 
And I will try to open one when 
I finish school, I think that 
next year I will not go to school 
but will try to go to the shop full 
tume. I will spend my time well 
so that I will be able to cut hair 
well, I hope to spend my full 
time next year in the barber 
shop. 

have heard many people say- 
ing that a barber has always got 
a job and I would not like to be 
out of a work when I grow big. 


—-— 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROK 

‘As you say,"She may be empty, but 
Til tell the world she’s clean!” 

But when the sheet is printed and ts 
out upon the mail, 

On its way to the subscribers I have 
never seen it fall— 

In the centre of the front page, in 
‘3 most 


error fairly 
ace. 


typographi 

sUppery thing and sly, 

‘You can hunt "tll you are dizzy, but 
it somehow will get by. 

‘THI the forms are off the press It is 
strange how still it keeps, 

It shirks down into a comer and it 
ever stirs oF peeps. 

‘That typographical error too small 

_ for human eyes, 

‘Til the ink is on the paper, when. tt 
grows to mountain size, 

‘And you see that blasted error, far 
‘a you could throw @ dog, 
Looming up in all its splendor, like 

‘& Mghthouse in a fog. 


‘The glaring blunder juts out Uke an 
ulcerated tooth, ? 
‘Where it dodged the eagle vision of 


the napping comma sleuth, 
—News-Times, Maroa, Ilnols. 
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your long and arduous 
Journeys over land and sea, 
and in parting for the time 
being with your children— 


Royal Wisitors 


‘On May 12, 1937, in West- 
minster Abbey, George V1 
was crowned King of Cana- 
da. For the firat time in 
history, a British monarch, 
in a revised coronation 
cath, swore to govern the 
people of this Dominion ac- 
cording to thelr own laws 
and customs. On May 12, 
1939, Canada’s King, ac- 
companied by. his Queen 
was crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean to Canada. On May 
15° they were expected to 
land at Quebec, but owing 
to Icebergs and fog off the 
coast of Newfoundland the 
Aner Empress of Australia, 
bearing Their Majesties, did 
not dock at Quebec until 
May 17, whep they received 
a vociferous welcome {10m 
the French-Canadian pop- 
ulation of that city. 


From Quebec they began 
‘a tour across Canade, vis.t- 
ing not only Ottawa, the 
capital of the Dominion, 

pitals of the: 
provi with brief visits 
to the cities of Washington 
and New York in the United 
States. 


‘The itinerary was planned 
to commence on May 15, on 
the arrival! of.the King and 
Queen in Quebec and to 
continue until June 15 when been largely moulded into 
they were to leave Halifax its present form. 


on their return to England. God Save The King This 1s also the first vi- 
On their arrival in Que- sit of the Sovereign to one 
bec, King George and Queen of -his overseas Dominions. 
Elizabeth were welcomed by It is fitting that it should be 
the Honourable MacKenzie Fe guthateal gee of 
King, Prime Minister of Ca- e wn. am particu- 
nada and his Cabinet. The larly pleased that, on the 
Ser cing on Canadian sel da” Pahoa have the plea 
@ King on Canadian so " T should have : 
was In response to an ad- sure of meeting, not only 
dress of welcome by the my ministers, but all the 
Prime Minister of Canada members of my Privy 
ata dinner in the Chateau Council for Canada. 
Frontenac ln Quebec: “You, in Canada have 


Following is part of the alrendy fulfilled part of the 
address of welcome spoken. Biblical promise and ob- 
by Prime Minister MacKen- tained dominion from sea 
zie King. to sea. You are now en- 

May af Ma- gaged in fulfilling the lat- 
(aia re ter part of that promise in 

Toe Bobad ot (hs: Gans consolidating government 


dian people, I respectfully Grane earth trom the St 
extend to Your Majesty and Lawrence to the Arctic 
to Her-Majesty, the Queen, snows. 
a royal welcome to your 3 ” 
Dominion of Canada. Pike pecan penehs 
looking for with anticl- 
‘We are deeply conscious 
of the signal honour of be- Sa ee ae ae pore 
ing the first of the overseas’ sy can ty this vast 
nations of the Common- country. Particularly do we 
wealth to be visited by the And let our Empire be welcome the opportunity of 
relgning soverelgn and of United, loyal, reeting the men and wo- 
having the high privilege niteds loyal. Dees Eien who are its strength 
of welcomes in person, our True to herself and Thee and stay and seeing some- 
Ing and Queen. thing of the younger gen- 
‘We are not unmindful of eration so soon to become 
the sacrifices involved in the guardians of its future” 


Rose, May the sincerity 
and warmth of our welcome 
be some compensation to 
you during this temporary 
Separation. Your Majesties 
will find other children in 
this land longing to press 
around you, children who in 
turn, will hand on to a fu- 
ture generation the memory 
of a great moment in their 
ves,” « 

‘The King replied in both 
Engiish and French, the 
English part of his address 
being: 

Mr. Prime Minister, 

“I am deeply moved by 
your words of welcome to 
the Queen and myself on 
behalf of the Canadian 
people. 

“T reecgnize that this mo- 
first time that a British 
‘King has crossed the Atlan- 
Ue, I stand today on the 
soll of North America. 
Here, in'the past two centu- 
ries, through loss and thr- 
ough gain, the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations has 


God save our gracious King, 
* Long live our noble King, 

God Save the King: 

Send him victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us, 

God Fave the King. 


VM 


‘Thy choicest gifts in store 
On him be pleased to pour, 
‘Long may he reign; 

May he defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause 

To sing with heart and voice, 
“God save the King.” 


“ Our loved Dominion bless 
‘With peace and happiness 
From shore to shore; «” 


RWaeR eater gona e es a- we 


Beas coe wena eR aot 


H 
H 


} -nent IeMistory. Tt 1s. tat pair aaeoed 


. 
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YOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
E. B. Lally, Instructor 

In the intermediate school 
an attempt is made to acquaint 
the boys and girls with the var- 
fous vocations is which instruc- 
‘on is given at this school. Such 
knowledge comes ‘from periods 
spent with the various intructors. 
‘The work is “discussed” with the 
vocational guidance instructor. 
‘To this end each of the instruc- 
tors in vocational work has pre- 
pared in simple language a list of 
fundamental operations. These 
have been taken up in a voca- 
tfonal guidance period, and now 
appear in the Cayiadian. 

‘The above note gives our read- 
ers. to understand that these 
notes are not original with the 


._ students, They are however part 


of their knowledge, and the one 
who shows special aptitude has 
been allowed to sign the article. 


A DRESSMAKER’S WORK 
A dressmaker measures the 
customer. 

She gets the dress goods ready, 

She fixes the pattern. 

She cuts out the dress. 

She, marks’ the seams 
thread). 

She pins the seams of the dress. 

‘She bastes the seams. 

She fits the dress. 

She stitches the seams, 

She finishes the scams. 

She turns the hem and finishes. 

She “presses” the dress. 

She makes dresses, coats, under- 
garments, shirts, middies, 
sheets, pillow cascs, towels, 

She mends trousers, stockings, 
etc. 

‘She does fancy work, knits, cfoc~ 
hets and weaves. 

She uses a sewing machine. 

She uses an electric sewing 
machine. 

She operates power machines. 

She uses a steam press. . 

She uses thread, needles, pins, 
thimble, tape-line, scissors, 

wittess goods and yarn. 
—Joyce Brohm. 


(with 


A BAKER'S WORK 
A baker (puts flour in the 
mixer. 

He mixes flour, water, 51 
salt, yeast, malt, shortening, 
and Arcady in a mixer, 

He puts the dough into the bread 


trough. 
He lets the dough rise for three 
hours. : 

He greases his bread pans. 

‘He shapes the dough into loaves. 

He weighs the loaves of dough. 
(1 Ib, 10 02.) 

He puts the loaves of dough in a 
steam prover to let tt rise. 

He bakes the loaves in the oven. 

He makes bread, ples, puddings, 
pastry , buns, short bread, 
French pastry, layer cakes, 
Christmas cakes, fruit cakes, 
and sponge cakes. 

He wraps the bread in wax paper. 

He fires the oven. 

He keeps the dough-mixer clean. 

He sweeps the floors with a soft 
broom and uses dustbane so 
there will be no dust. 

He scrubs the tables clean. 

He cleans ail benches, pans, kni- 
ves, ovens, scraper, sink. 

He keeps towels clean. 

—Teddy George. 


A PRINTER'S WORK 
In the Composing Room 
A Printer sets type. 

He pulls proofs, 

He reads proofs. 

He corrects proofs. 

He makes up jobs or pages. 

He locks up forms. 

He distributes type. ’ 

He’ ties up jobs. 

He sorts and puts away leads, 
slugs, rules, furniture, mat- 
erfals, eto. 

Press Work 

He oils the presses. 

He locks forms on press. 

He “makes ready”. 

He “feeds” the press, 

He “washes up”. 

_ “In Bindery Work 

He “figures” stock. 


He cuts stock. 
He does folding, assembling, Jog~ 
ging, stitching, mailing, 


binding, and punching. 
—Bert styles. 


A BARBER'S WORK 
He washes the mirrors. 
He dusts the stand bottles and 


stand. 

He keeps the floor clean. 

He keeps the customers’ chairs 
clean and barber's chair 
dusted. 

He cleans.the basins. 

He sees that clean steamers are 
on the stand every, day. 

He uses clean shaving towels 
every day. 

He cleans the hair brushes. 

‘He cleans the combs. 

He cleans the electric clippers. 

He does hair-cutting. 

He does shaving. 

He does massaging. 

He does shampooing. 

‘He brushes the customers’ clo~ 
thes. 

He helps the customer on with 
his coat. 

He sharpens razors. 

—Jack Hooey. 


A CARETAKER'S WORK 
A caretaker washes windows. 
He empties the waste baskets. 
He ‘dusts the desks. : 
He cleans the basements. 
He cleans the lavatories. 
He sweeps the halls, and the 
room. 
He prepares floor for wax. 
He polishes brass, 
He‘ mows lawns. 
He. waxes floors. 
He fires the furnace. 
He carries out the ashes. 
He shovels snow. 
r —Keith Leitch. 


MAINTENANCE _CARFEN- 
‘TER'S WORK 

A maintenance carpenter 

will keep everything repaired. 

He repairs the doors. 

He repairs the windows. 

He repairs the locks. 

He repairs the floors. 

He repairs the lockers. 

He repairs the chatrs, 

He repairs the desks. 

He repairs the fences. 

He repairs the steps. 

He puts in panes of glass. 


A 


A Practical Carpenter's 
Work 


A practical carpenter can 
build a house. \ 
’ 


asiabuay 3 
He can build a set of stairs. A FARMER'S WORK 
He can build a door frame. A farmer feeds the animals. 
He can build a window frame. He cleans the animals. 


—Teddy George. He cleans the stables. 

He milks the cows. 

He drives the horses. 

He plows the land. 

‘He sows the seeds. 

He cuts the grain and corn, 

He threashes the grain. 

He fills the silos. 

Be cuts the hay. 

He draws the hay to the barn. 

He takes grain to the mill to be 
ground into chop. > 

He repaira the implements. 

He repairs the farm buildings. 

He takes his horses to the black- 
‘smith to be shod. 

He gives medicine-to sick ani- 
mals. 


“hy 


A LANDSCAPE GARDENER’S 
‘WORK = 


A lands gardener Grows 
small plants in a hot-bed. 


He draws plans for planting the 
small plants. 


He works the soil. 
He plants the small plants. 
He waters the plant 


ts, 
He works around the plants to 


He cuts the grass. 
He fertilizesthe flower beds and 
the lawns. 
He plants new grass to keep the 
lawns looking nice. 
He prepares the garden. 
He plants the vegetables. 
He hoes around the vegetables 
in the fall and takes them 
, to the cellar. g 
—George Calder. 


—Ciifford Martin, 


A WOODWORKER'S WORK 
A woodworker reads a work~ 
ing drawing. 
He makes out a bill of material. 
He “breaks ‘out” the wood for 


A BUSINESS GIRL'S WORE 
A typist types letters. 

She keeps herself clean and neat. 

Bhe keeps the desk and office 


the Job. 
He joints the pieces ready for 
t 


gluing. 
‘He glues the joint up. 
He sets up the variety saw. 
‘He rips the boards wide enough. 
He cuts the boards long enough. 
He marks the face side on each 


neat. 
she keeps her typewriter cleaned 
and oiled. a 
She types envelope addresses, 
She makes stencils. 
Bhe takes coples off the Gestet- 


ner. ‘ 
Bhe types with a hektograph 
ribbon. 


She types ists of-names, storles 
for the Canadian, letters, 
exercises, examination tests, 
cheques, receipts, menus, 
notes for shops. 

She learns to wrive neatly. 

She uses sheets of paper, carbon 
paper, pens, ink, stencils, 

stene!l cutters, hektograph 


piece. 

He lays out a mortise and tenon 
joint. 

He lays out a cross-lap joint. 

He bores for dowells. 

He makes somo dowels. 

He planes the board smooth with 

+  smooth-plane. 

He joints the boards with a join- 
ter plane. 

He sandpapers the pleces smooth 
‘on the face sides. « 

He breaks all the sharp corners 
with fine sandpaper. 

He makes breadboards, baking 
boards, wooden bowls, 
spoons, forks, boxes. 

He keeps the tools clean. 

He keeps the tools sharp. 

He keeps the bench clean. 


pad. 
She keeps a cash book and other 
account books. 
--Marilene Hart. 


A SHOEMAKER'S WORK 


‘Ashoemaker pats patches on He tries to save the lumber. 
hoes. He knows many different kinds 
He polishes shoes. of wood and what country 


they come from. 
—Robert Cheeseman. 


He sews soles on shoes. 

He nails soles on shoes. 

He cements soles on shoes, 
He puts on rubber heels. 

He puts on leather heels. 

He puts pleces on toes of shoes. 
He oils the machines. 

He cleans the machines. 


A BEAUTICIAN'S WORK 
A beauticlan washes the 
hatr. 


She waves the hair. 
She mareells the hair. 


He sharpens skates. ue 

ball. permanent waves the hair. 
He puts patches on a foot Pall ghe dyes the halt (sometimes.) 
He repairs belts. She puts oll on the hair. 


Bhe files the nails. 

Bhe polishes the nails. 

he shapes the nails 

‘She creams the face. 

She puts hot towels on the face. 

Bhe keeps the shop clean and 
sanitary. 


Lawrence Charron. 


A POULTRY KEEPER'S WORK 
A poultry keeper hatches the 

chickens in the incubator. 

He cares for the small chicks. 

He feeds the hens. 

He cleans the chicken house. 

‘He waters the chickens, 

He gathers the eggs. 

He repairs the chicken house. 

He carries in new straw for the 


She dusts the furniture. 

She disinfects the tools. 

She cleans the basing. 

She uses soap, creams, nail 
polish, cuticl remover, nail 
white, dyes. 5 

She uses brushes, combs, nail 
files, orange sticks, sclssors, 
clippers, .hatr dryer, hair 
sprays, cdfflers. 

—Olga Witruk, 


{Continued on Page 7) 


floor. 
He whitewashes the chicken 
house. 
He kills the chickens and pre- 
pares them for market. , 
—Donald Moore. 


A FOOD AND HOMEMAKING 
PRO. 


On May the first, Miss Daly 
extended.an invitation to the 
seniors of the business class, for: 
dinner at twelve noon on May 
‘the tenth, - 

On May the tenth the invited 
and privileged guests sat down 
to a delicious meal in the Foods 
and Homemaking dining-room, 

Miss Dorothy Antonow was in 
charge for the occasion. she 
had made all. the plans for the 
menu, and had purchased the 
roast on the previous day. 

‘The menu: Cream of carrot 
soup, roast lotn of pork and ap- 
ple sauce, mashed potatoes, 
chill sauce, brown gravy, bread 
and butter, snow pudding with 
custard sauce, and tea and coo- 
kes. 

‘The table was attractively 
though simply set, Those who 
assisted Dorothy Antonow in the 
table setting, food preparation, 
and service were Catherine Cul- 
hane, Harel Blair, Ruby Carnall, 
Rose Stevenson, Florence Smith, 
Loretta Bonneville, Elva Ri- 
chardson and Doris Colquhoun. 

‘The guests were indeed greatly 
taken with the tastiness of every- 
thing. That the food was de- 
licious speaks well for those who 
did the cooking and helped in 
the preparation of the various 
+ courses. 

‘The unhurried yet confident 
and capable manner in which 
everything was served showed 
great deal of careful training. 

‘There was no doubt that the 
} Foods and Homemaking girls on- 
foyed the occasion ugh it 
Faeant extra work for them. The 
fru were A happy crowd, and 

tt no doubt of their appreci- 
ation when-they sald “Good-Bye" 
to Dorothy, and thanked her and 
her helpers for the dinner and 
all round good time,” 

Such a project was inexpen- 
sive, gave good experience, made 
for good feeling, and was a very 
practical one: and one in which 
the girls took evident enjoy- 
ment, 
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ROYAL STANDARD AND FLAGS 
DECK SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
Hundreds of Puplis Prepare Sou- 
venirs and Diary of Visit of Thelr 
Majestles the King and Queen to 
Canada—Visit of Duke and Du- 
chess of York In 1901 Recalled 


‘The Royal standard surmoun~ 
ted by the British Crown gloar- 
ing traditional scarlet and gold, 
about which the bright colors of 

Canadian En- 


the Deaf. Four large Union 
Jacks float bravely from facades 
ef the building to the left’ and 
right of the entrance. A short 
distance away on the sehoo! flag- 
pole another large Union Jack 
‘whips Iteelf In the breeze. 

‘The decorations were received 
yesterday from the Ontarlo De- 
partment of Public Works, and 
‘were placed in position, occord- 
ing to instructions received by 
Supt, W. J. Morrison and mem- 
bers of the school faculty, They 


corations which will grace all 
public buildings in Ontario. 


Pupils Prepare Souvenirs 

But commemoration of the 
Royal Visit is not confined to de- 
coration of the outside facades of 
the buildings alone, mnside an 
intense patriotic feeling 1s being 
demonstrated by the pupils and 
faculty. 

Representatives of the Onta- 
Ho-Intelligencer visiting one of 
the ‘class-rooms yesterday saw 
pupils engaged in preparing sou- 
venir books of the occasion. 
Photographs of the King and 
Queen, the Royal Princesses, and 
many Incidents pectaining to the 
visit are being carefully clipped 
from newspaper, magazine and 
periodical. 


A personal diary of the visit 
from the tlme Their Majesties 
left England until they arrive 
at thelr home in June will be 
kept by pupils. Each-day’s pro- 
gress of the tour is pointed out 
by the staff and the day's page 
written by students. These dal- 
ly accounts of the Royal progress 
are being carefully kept and will 
be pasted alongside pictures and 
photographs pertaining to that 
particular day. 

Pupils are taking a keen in- 
terest in the visit.. Classrooms 
are decorated with small Union 
Jacks. Letters to parents are be- 
ing carefully written. These 
describe the activities of the 
cohol prior to the Royal Visit 
and “voice” the hope of the chil- 
dren that thoy will be permitted 
8 glimpse of the Royal Couple 
when the train passes through” 
Belleville, 

For unlike other school chil- 
dren of the city and district pu- 
plls of the O. 8 D. will not make 
the trek to Kingston to see their 
King and Queen. Instead it is 
the present plan that they will 
march Sunday evening to the 
railway -atation where they wilt 
take up position in a body to 
view the Royal Train as it glides 
through the city on its way to 
Toronto. 


‘Visit of 1901 Recalled 

All of which recalls that mem- 
orable day in 1901 when a body 
of puplis of the school prepared 
an address, and marched to the 
station to see the Duke and Du- 
chess of wall and York, as 
their train paused here for 
few minutes before proceeding 
to Toronto. 

All preparations had been 
made carefully in advance. Fre- 
visit communications with the 
Royal brought word that 
the Duke and Duchess would see 
the children. The address to be 
read to them was carefully pre- 
pared and rehearsed, 

‘Then came the great day. Two 
hundred and fifty strong the 
children marched to the station. 
But here disappointment met 
them, The crowd had surged 
about the platform, filled up the 
space allotted to the studefits, 
and all efforts to remove it were 
futile. The train pulled into the 
station, and the Duke and Du- 
chess appeared outside one of 
the coaches. Pushed in the 
background by the excited crowd, 
most of the children could 
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not.get a glimpse of them. But 
efforts on the past of Superin- 
tendent Mathison succeeded in 
providing @ space for two repre~ 
senthtives of the school, Fred 
‘Terrell and Violet Grey. 


‘Tribute by the Deaf 

‘The address was “signed” by 
‘Terrell and interpreted vocally 
“It read”—May it 


‘The deaf children of Canada 
loved your good grandmother, 
Queen Victoria—they love your 
father and mother—and they 
love you. May you have a long 
and happy lfe—"The Deaf Chil- 
dren of Ontario.” 

‘The Duke and Duchess gra-~ 
clously shook hands with Terrell 
and Miss Grey and thanked them 
for the address, expressing their 
mutual regret that the large 
crowd had prevented them from 
seeing the student body. 


—Ontarlo-Intelligencer, May 16. 
ee 


NEWS OF $33,000 BEQUEST 
SURPRISES LOCAL RESIDENT 
Ontario Intelligencer Reporter 
First to Inform Miss Georgina 
Linn of Her Good Fortune 
WILLED BY SISTER 
‘Through an intermediary and 
the ald of a scribbled note on a 
pad of paper, Miss Georginia 
Linn, middle-aged and totally 
deaf resident of 14 Isabel Street, 
Sat. April 3, learned through 
the Daily Ontarlo Intelligencer 
she was beneficiary of a $33,000 
estate through the terms of a 
will left by her sister, Mrs. Mar- 
garet L. Crabb, who died in 
Evanston, Illinois, January last. 


‘The will probated this week in. 


Chicago, named Miss Linn of 
Belleville, sole beneficiary. 

A brief news item date-lined 
Chicago and recelved from that 
elty Inte yesterday was the first 
indication of the good fortune of 
the local resident. This morning, 
through the ald of a friend in 
the home, Miss Linn was advised 
of the terms through a brief note 
carried to her bedroom. She had 
not yet risen for the day. 

“T am very much surprised. 
But of course J can say nothing 
until I have more definite word,” 
wrote Miss Linn in answer to the 
news conveyed to her on the pad 
of paper. 

‘The item from Chicago carried 
in Toronto newspapers first had 
not been seen by Miss Linn. Nor 
had any local friends observed 
the brief news account, 

“Perhaps if you come back la- 
ter we will know more about this 
legacy,” invited the friend. 
Editor's Note: Miss Linn retired 
as teacher from the staff of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf in 
August 1924 after teaching in 
this school for thirty years. On 
her retirement the following 
{tem appeared In The Canadian. 

“The Ontario School for the 
Deaf has sustained a great 
Toss by the resignation of Miss 
Linn, Supervising Teacher of the 
Manual Department. Miss Linn 
was & most faithful earnest and 
successful teacher absolutely de- 
voted to her work and always 
endeavouring to promote in 
every possible way the highest 
welfare of the deaf.” 
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‘We congratulate Miss Linn on 
her good fortune in being the 
recipient of this legacy. 
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CONVENTION WILL MEET 
IN CALIFORNIA 

‘The Thirty-First Meeting of 
the Convention of American In- 
atructors of the Deaf will be held 
in Berkeley, California, June 18 
to 23, 1939, with the California 
Bchool for the Deaf acting as 
host. Arrangements have been 
made for holding the sessions at 
the school and dormitory facili- 
tles will be available. Berkeley 
being a college center, accommo- 
dations at moderate rates may 
be secured for those who prefer 
rooms off the campus. 

‘The host superintendent, Mr, 
Eiwood A. Stevenson, as vice- 
president of the Convention, is 
in charge of program arrange- 
ments, Demonstrations, lectures 
and papers will be thoroughly 
practical and conducted by pro- 
minent educators within the pro- 
fession as well as by men and 
women of the educational fleld 
at large, all of whom are known 
a8 authorities in thelr respective 
Mines of endeavor. 

= 
THIRTEENTH QUADRENNIAL 
CONVENTION 

‘National Fraternal Society 

of the Deaf 
‘Toronto, Canada, July 10-15, 1939 


PROGRAM OUTLINE 


MONDAY, July 10: 

00 A.M.—Registration. 

0 AM—Opening Cere- 

monies, Royal York Hotel. 

1:30 P.M.—Convention Busi- 
ness Session. 

8:30 P.M.—Reception. 


ee 
are the official government de- 
ECT 
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‘®UESDAY, July 11: 

8:00 A.M.—Registration. 

9:00 AM.—Convention Bus!- 
ness'Session. Tour of City 
by Visitors. 

1:30 P.M.—Convention Busl- 
ness Session. 

8:30 P.M.—Grand Ball. 


WEDNESDAY, July 12: 
8:00 AM.—Registration. 


9:00 AM.—Convention Bus!- 


ness Session. 

1:30 P.M.—Convention Bus!~ 
ness. Aux-Frats will en- 
tertain visitors. 

2:00 P.M.—Bangquet, Floor 
Show. Dancing. 


THURSDAY, July 13: 
9:00 A.M.—Boat trip to Nia-~ 
gara Falls,.returning ‘at 
11:30 PM. 


FRIDAY, July 14: 

8:30 A.M.—Final Convention 
Business Session. 

10:00 A. M—fTwo-hour Sight- 
seeing Tour for Visl- 
tors, ending at Canadian 
National Exposition 
Grounds. Sports Day on 
grounds. 

8:00 P.M.—Smokers for Mem- 
bers. Entertainment for 
Visitors. 


SATURDAY, July 15: Open. 
Announcements Later. 


Bina | 
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MISS BURNSIDE SUFFERS BEB- 
EAVEMENT 


Our cympathy is extended to Miss 
‘Luella Burneide, bereaved in the 
death of her father at Iroquois on 
Friday. June 9th. | Mr. Burn: ide hed 
been fil during, the past year and 
was confined to bed for several 


CLOSING EXERCISES 

‘The Closing Exercises were hela 
In the assembly room at 2 o'clock on 
Friday afternoon, June 16th wih 
the Buperintendent, Mr. W. J. Mor- 
rizon, in charge. 

‘Violet Salminen and Bruce May 
who won the General Proficiency 
‘Awards for the school year 1938-39 
were honoured, by having their 
names placed on the Dr. Coughlin 
Memorial Tablet. They also received 
the Princeps Alumnus and Alumnac 
Prizes donated by. the Ontario As 
‘sociation of the Deaf and presented 
by H. J. Lloyd of Brantford on be- 
half of that organization. 

‘High Schoo! Entrance certificates 
were presented to the following stu- 
dents who have completed the cle- 
mentary course of study and have 


been protnoted to the high schoo! 


Hazel Blair, Catherine Culhane, 
Stephen Graziano, Robert Hamer, 
‘Anna Heddeils Margaret Krause, 
Jean McLaren, Violet Salminen, 
Ruth Shore, Wanda Wozcik. 

Nick Bartu and Harold Bryant 
also received certificates -mder @ 
special regulation, \ 

Diplomas were presented to the 
following students of tpe most ad- 
vanced classes: 

Marlon Davidson, Nick Bartu. 
Havel Blair, Harold Bryant, Ca- 
therine Culhane. Stephen Graziano, 
Robert Hamer, Anna Hedden, Mar- 
garet Krause, Jean McLaren, Violet 
Salminen, Wanda Worlk, Ruth 
Shore, John Barton, Loretta Bon- 


Gilbert Marshall, John Quinnell, 
Jean Rawn, Albert Sealth.. 

General Proficiency Prizes, donated 
by the Teachers’ Council) were pre- 
conted ax follows: 

4A) Benlor School: Given for 

general proficiency in the 
academic subjects. 
Winners:- Margaret Krause 
Stephen Graziano 
(By Intermediate School: Given 
to the boy and the girl who 
+ made the most progress dur 


ing the year. 
‘Winners:- Helen Strabac 
S] Glen Wilson 


(C) Vocational Clases: Given 
to the pupil who attained 
greatest success in his or her 
‘vocational work. 


Agriculture: James Clelland 
Art ‘Arthur Hazlitt 
Barbering ‘Willlam! Kiniski 
Business Anna Hedden 

Gilbert Marshall 


Carpentry 


‘of our sincere appreciation to her 
for -years of faithful and devoted 


G, Calder. 

‘Juvenile Boys Champlon—D. E. 
Moore: ‘second J. Little. 

‘The following senior boys were 
warded pias: W. Kinirkl, 5. Gra- 
ziano, T, Blower, A. Barton, J. Bar- 
ton, @, Marshall. x 

‘The following renior girls were 
warded pins: B. Wood, L. Bonne- 
ville, ¥, Salminen, V. Richardson. 

‘Th: following intermediate bovs 
were awarded pins: D. Bostnari. G. 


Cork. hs 

‘The following “interm: 
were awarded pins: .A. Hedden, E- 
Charron, E, Donald, H. S'rabac, M 
Ferguron. 


oo 


VISITING DAY AT THE SCHOOL 

‘On. Thursday afternoon, June 15th, 
macy people from Belleviile and dls- 
trict viekted the Junior classrooms to 
obcerve the work in speech. speech- 
Teading and language. 

In the evening of the same day 
= dismlav of the puslls' work fron 
the vocational classes was on exhi- 
direction of Miss Keeler and Mr. Gar- 
the classrooms. 

‘At 8.15 2 programme under the 
aipection of Miss Keeler and Mr, A. 
Gordon was presented in the assem- 
bly room. ‘The items of the pro- 
gramme were: 

Baby Dances 
Minuet 
Juntor Rhythm Band 
Polk Dancing 
Pickadilla 
\Glishland Senottische =" 
1p Routines 
Garpathian, Dafice 
re Grasieuse 
10, Intermediate Rhythm Band 
M1. Pavanne 
12, Gypsy Dance 
——— 


‘TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

‘The final meeting for the year was 
held on Tuesday, June 13th. The 
teachers entertained the senlor 
classes by taking them by motor to 
the ‘Trenton alr-port followed by & 
plenle supper at Twelve O'Clock 
Point on’the Bay of Quinte, 

‘Guides of the Royal Canadian Air 
Porce conducted the party over the 
grounds to the bangars where the 
Visitors viewed types of planes acd 
raw several of them in action, At 
the conclusion of the itinerary the 

were taken tothe recreation 
Bullding where ice-cream cones were 
served, ‘Teachers and pupils ex- 
pressed their appreciation to the 
Officers of the air-port for their hos- 
pitality, 

Proceeding from the air-port to 
‘Twelve O'Clock Point, several of the 
party engaged In a game of ball, 
while the deaf boys enjoyed a swim 
in the Bay. 

Diiring the supper hour the Ass0- 
clation presented Miss Alice Eweet- 
nam, Mr. Elgin Munday, and Miss 
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wi 
former half mile record by winning 
in 2 min, 32 1-5 Bec. 
‘Dan Bostnari in winning. every 
event which he entered eclipsed five 
forme" *c:0°2 Aira 


Hedden making a jump of 26 feet 
8 inches. 

‘The Girls Bentor team broke tht 
speed record for the 220 relay by 
2-5 seconds, The former time was 
33 3-5 seconds, but V. Richardson, 


evil 
‘Wood established m new record of 
33 1-5 seconds. 

‘The Intermediate Relay winning 
team consisted of M. Krause, A. Hed~ 
den, L. Bourdeau, M. Ferguson, who 
made a new record of 32 1-5 seconds 
for the 220 relay, beating the former 
thme by 4 1-5 seconds. 

‘Miss M, Reld and Mr. 8. Alec 
Gordon did very efficient work as 
clerks. All other members of the 
staff gave added assistance to make 
the day a marked success. 


Juvenile Boys 

8 Ib. Shot Put—D. E. Moore, C. 
Martin, George Hall. 

‘Running Broad | Jumc—Ciifford 
Martin, George Hall, D. E. Moore. 

Runilng High Jump—Jobn Little, 
D. E. Moore, Clifford Martin. 

‘75 yard dash—John Little, Donald 
, Moore, Howard Lines, 

100 yard dash—Donald E. Moore, 
John Little, George Hall. 


» 


jer. 
‘yard dash—G, Wilson, P, Thi- 
bault, G. Calder. 

440° Relay—G, Wilson, B. Styles, 
. Calder, N, Wedge. 


Intermediate Boys 
Shot put—D. Bostnarl, G. Robert- 
con, O. Parent. 


G. Robertaon. 

‘Hop, step and Jump—D. Bostnari, 
‘B, May, G. Robertson. 

‘High ‘jump—D. Bostnari, B. May, 


‘Robertson. 
‘Pole vault—D. Bostnart, G. Rob- 
ertcon, B. May. 
100‘ yard dash—D. Bostnari, G. 
‘Margo, A. Boadway. 
220 yard dash—-G. Margo, R, Cork, 


Benlor Bors 


'_ J, Barton, 


Broad jump—8, Graziano, W. Kin- 
ik’, Tr Blower. 3 

‘Hop. step and jump—S. Graziano, 
W. Kinicki, J, Barton. 


120 yard hurdle-—W. Kiniskl, T. 
Blower. 8. Graziano. 


Junior Giris 
Ball throw--O, Witruk, I, Smith, 


High jump—I, Richardson, BM. 


Intermediate Girls 

Ball throw—£, Charron, A. Hed- 
den, P, Thompson. 

High jump—E. Charron, A. Hed- 
den, £:.Donald. 

‘Hop, step and jump—A Hedden, 
E. Charron, E. Donald. 

‘Brod jump—E. Charron, A. Hed- 
den, M, Krause, 

‘15 vard darh—A. Hedden, 2. Char 
ron, E. Donald é H. Strabsc ted. 

100 yard dash—A. Hedden, E. Don- 
ald, H. Strabac. 

220 Relay—M, Krause, A. Hedden, 
L. Bourdeau, M. Ferguson. 


Senior Girls 


neville, H. Blair. 

‘15 yard dash——-B, Wood, L, Bonne 
ville, V. Salminen. 

100 yard dash—B. Wood, L. Bon- 
neville, NV. Richardson é7V, Salmi- 
nen 


ied. 
720 Relay—V. Richardson , V. 
Salminen, L. Bonneville, B. Wood. 


Ontarla Ametiation of the Dea! 
OFFICERS 
Honorary Patron: W. J. Morrlso3, 
‘Belleville. 


Honorary President: G. P. Stewart, 
‘Belleville. 


—— 
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SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
happiness is found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 


JUNE, 1939 


‘The cut of the King and Queen on 
page 1 was Kindly loaned to The 
Canadian by the General Board of 
Religious Education, Church of Eng- 
land, Toronto. 


‘The 0, 8. D. Annual Field Day 
‘Meet was under the direction of Miss 
€. Maloney and Mr. J. W. Hodgson, 
Athletic Directors. 


‘Our sympathy is extended to Miss 
‘Nagal’s relatives and friends in Ca- 
nada, the United States and Japan. 


—_+—— 


BRONZE MEDALLIONS 
‘Bronze medallions commemorating 
the visit of Thelr Majesties, King 
George and Queen Elizabeth were 
prezented to all the pupils on May 
19th by the Superintendent. ‘These 
distributed by the 
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SPORTS FOR THE YOUNGER 
CHILDREN 
Baby Girls Dash (AY—L. Vorvis, B. 
‘Wilson, D. Hi i 


jenault. 
(B)—J, Btoneham, 
M, Hedden, J, MacDougal. 
Baby Boys Dash (A)—C, Strang. B. 
‘MoCrindle, J. Driscoll, 
(B)—B. Bteele, A. 


Fields, E. Wilson. 
Junlor Gisls Dash (A)—G. Swain, M. 
Peacock, H, Hawes. 
(B)—D. Wilson, B. 
Bartnek, I. King, 
(C)—R. McMahon, 


1. Hoy, A, Baker. 
Junior Boys Desh (A)—A. Leduc,-J. 
‘Howes, R. Boivin, 
(@)—W, Trim, H. 
Greene, D. Fitter. 
Qirls Bhoe Race—L. Hoy, C. Mac- 
‘Arthur. 


Boys Shoe Race—H. Greene, A. 
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Girls Wheelbarrow Raco—(R. Mc- 
‘Mabon é& L. Hoy), (P. Richard- 
son & M. Lajole). 

Boys Wheelbarrow Race—(C. Camp- 
bell && H, Greene), (D. Wilson 2 
W, Trim). 

Girls Backward Race (A)—-A. Cle- 
land, M. Cassell, A, Samus. 

B)—L, Hby, 
R, McMahon, P. Richardson, 

Boys Backward Race (A)—A. Leduc, 

3, Baron, D, Guthre. 


‘Trim, A. Longarin, H. Greene. 
Girls Crab Race (A)—D, Wilson, L 
Hoy, R. McMahon, 
(B)—M, Hedden, J. 


McDougal, . Vorvis. 
Boys Crab Race—A. Longarini, W. 
‘Trim, B. Gchults. 
a 
ANNUAL BAY OF QUINTE 
DISTRICT MEET 


8, Granlino Shares Senior Tite 


. Saturday, 
‘With perfect weather prevailing the 


track to their king. Altozetner 
rome 5$7 entries were 


clacses was very successful, Mr. A. 
Gordon acted as clerk and Mr. H. 
‘Vaughan as treacurer for th; 
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‘Trenton High School captured the 
point championship with a tots! of 
37, while Belleville Collegiate was 
Recond with 48. Other schools #1 
their standings were: Napanee, 35: 
©. 5, D., 34; Albert College, 27; Ma- 
doc, 19: "Tweed, 19; Picton, 18; Mar- 
mora, 18; Btirling, 5. 

‘Marjorie Hitchon, Belleville, won 
the senfor girls’ title; Thelma Beale, 
of ‘Trenton, the intermediate. and 
1. Taft, Trenton, the junior, 

‘Ted Powell, Albert College, and 8. 
Graziano, 0.8. D., tied at 10 points 
for the eenlor boys’ title: Bill Pisden. 
Belleville, won the Intermediate and 
G. Theobald, Belleville, the Junior. 

‘The following Is a lst of polnts 
won by O. 8, D. entrants. 


Intermediate Boys 


Points 
220 yd, Dath-D, Bostnarl = 2 
High Jump—D. Bostnari 1 
Broad Jump—B. May 1 
Mile Run—R, Burrows 1 
. 5 
Sentor Boys 
100 yd. Dash—8. Graziano = 3 
220 "d. Daah—8. Graziano 1 
‘High Jump—w. Kiniski 1 
12 Ib, Shot Put—8. Graziano 2 
Broad Jump—8. Graziano 2 
Hop Step Jump—8.'Graziano 2 
Pole Vault—A. Barton 1 
a uw 
‘Total Ww 


Champlons: 
Jr. Boys—Gerald Theobald, B. C. 1. 
Int, Boye—Bul Pigden, B. C. I. 
8r—8. Graziano, 0. 8. D. & T. 
Powell A. C. 
—e— 


0. S. D, 17—TUXIS 6 

Play:ng their first exhibition 
game on the home diamond, the 
0. 8 D, Seniors whipped the 
Bridge St. Tuxls boys to the 
reore 17 to 6. Bostnari did a fine 
Job twirling for O. 5. ‘D. and fan- 
ned 12 allowing $ free passes. 
Parlament pitching for Tuxis 
pitched smart ball but was poun- 
ded for several good hits, The 
line-ups were O. 8. DI—O. Pa- 
rent, A Hazitt, A. Smith, B, May. 
R. Burrows, G. Robertson, D. Do- 
novan..D. Bostnari, C. Graziano, 
J. Brown. 


‘At Belleville, 20,000 mer the Royal train as the King and 

Queen made a brief appearance during a ten-minute stop. 

These children. students at the Ontario School for the Deaf. 
stood directly opposite the King and Queen. 


Courtesy Evening Teleg:am. Toronto, 


‘Tuxis—Hall, Connell, Parlament, 
Locke, Alton, Wagar. Hebert, 
Smith, Randle. 


2, 


TRAIL RANGERS 18—0. 5S. D.17 

‘he Bridge’ St. Trail Rangezs 
reversed the score on the Inter- 
mediat: 0. S. D, team by o 
much greater morgin than the 
rezults would Indicate. Leading 


* throughout the game the Trail 


Rangers counted 6 runs in the 4 
th to run the score to 17—9. The 
©. 8. D. boys come through with 
‘a spurt to tie the score in the 
fifth only to lose out. Backed 
by excellent fielding the visitors 
played fine-ball Cork started on 
the meund for O. 8, D. but was 
relleved by Calder and Tigwell. 
Teddy Clark was the star of the 
©. 8, D, team. The line-ups 
were ‘Trail Rengers--Moore, 
Hyde, Morton, Mills, Taylor. 
‘Wagar, Heb-rt. Rundle, K ‘lett. 
0. 3. D.—M Tiqwe!’, N Wedge, 
B. Styles, R. Cor: G. C ler, J. 
Taylor, A. McA: ©, Clark, 
P, Thibault. 


HOBBY SHOP 
Dur'ng the part two months 
the renier bre hove built a fine 
L-shaped work-bench in the 
routh end of the basement of the 
Boys’ Building. To Gilbert Mar- 
shall must go a great deal of the 
credit for the fine benches equip- 
ped with two large and small 
vices; two shelves and a tool 
chest, Teddy George, Michael 
Murphy. and Harold Bryant as 
well &s other boys also assisted 
in the work. Under the super- 
vision of Mr. C'Hara the shop 
has been equipped with tools and 
boys have taken advantage 
of the facilities when not engag- 
ed in sports. We trust that this 


will prove an incentive for the 
boys to work for themselves 
rdvantageously during their 
spare moments. 


—_—+— 


OUR PUPILS SEE THE KING 
AND’ THE QUEEN 


‘The references in this issue of 
‘The Canadian to the visit of 
‘Their Majesties, the King and 
the Queen, to Canada wou'd not 
be complete without an account 
of their brief visit to Belleville. 
Cur pupils, deeply interested in 
seeing, the King and the Queen 
walked to the depot on Sunday 
night, May 2ist and after stand- 
ing patiently for more than 
three hours waved their flags en- 
thusiastically as the pilot train, 
followed later by the Royal train 
pulled into the station. The 
Royal train was scheduled to 
stop only ten minutes and al- 
though a telegram had been des- 
patched to the committee in 
charge that the deaf children 
would be at the station,’ we had 
no definite assurance that Thelr 
Majesties would appear. To the 
great delight of the children the 
King and Queen, accompanied by 
the Prime Minister of Canada, 
walked out on the observation 
platform of the train, just as the 
train began to move’ out of the 
station. In their eagerness the 
crowd pushed over the fences, 
that had been erected and owing 
to the confusion that followed 
‘our pupils did not have as good 
‘a view as we had hoped for from 
our reserved area close to the 
tracks. A great many of the 
children. however, did see both 
the King and the Queen and all 
returned to the School very hap- 
py that they had had this oppor- 
tunity. 7 


j 
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0. &..D, PRESENT AWARDS TO 
GIRL A’ ‘WINNERS 


Girl athletes, members of 
ip teams, and the 

Girl Guides of the Fourth Belle- 
ville (0. 8. D.) Company were 
guests of honor at a splendid 
banquet held at the Ontario 


winning groups. 

‘The banquet took place in the 
spacious Assembly room which 
was, specially decorated for the 
occasion with blue and gold wall 
gnedallions of the team names, 
while the words “Girl Athletes” 
in buge letters at one)end of the 
jhall were made up of the team 
badges worn by the girls, The 
tables were beautifully decorated 
With Spring flowers .and school 
colours while cleverly designed 
tableaux in miniature, depicted 
scenes on a badminton court, 
volley ball court and a Guide 
campfire scene. These were 
greatly admired by the visitors. 
‘Among the guests were Mrs. W. 
N. Fonton, former divisional 
commissioner of the Guides, Mrs. 
M. E. Branscombe, divisional 


Awards Presented 

A banquet was served, at the 
conclusion of which Mr.-W. J. 
Morrison, Superintendent of the 
School, who acted as chairman 
for the eventing, called upon all 
to Join in a toast to His Majesty, 
the King. Mr. Morrison welcom~ 
ed the visitors to the gathering 
on behalf of the staff and stu- 
dents. Organized athletics for 
girls with one teacher in charge 
began at the school only four 
or five years ago,and now under 
the direction of Miss Cecelia Ma- 
loney, the girls were receiving 
splendid training in sports Ye 
which they could take an active 
part when they left school, 
Similarly Girl Guiding has been 
instituted, under the direction of 
‘Miss Helen Keeler, and this 
would link the girls with Guides 
everywhere, and prove of ines- 
timable worth to them in later 
life. Mr. Morrison called upon 
the following girls t receive 
awards: 

Crests—Sentor Badminton—-E. 
Charron; L. Bourdeau. 

Crests—Intermediate Badmin- 
ton—I. Smith; H. Reble. 

Pennants:— 

Senior Softball—Tigers—E. 
Charron (Capt.) 

Intermediate Softball—Eagles 
—M, Duller (Capt.) 
Senior Volley Ball—Popples—J. 
‘MeLaren (Capt.) 

Intermediate Volley Ball—-Tu- 
Ups—M. Churchill (Capt.) 

‘Junior Volley Ball—Daffodiis— 
K. Bartley (Capt.) . 

Senior Badminton Doubles—1. 
—E. Charron; 2.—L. Bourdeau. 


io ts 
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Intermediate Badminton Dou- 
bles—1.—I. Smith; 2—H. Reble- 


Benioc Rounders—Captains— 
1—M. Krause, the Capt. of 


Pearls; 2—-W. Wosick, the Gapt.. 3¢ 


of Rubles; 3—R. Carnal, the 
Capt. of Sapphires. 
Intermediate Rounders—Cap- 
tains—1.—M. Bennett, Capt, of 
2—N.*Aistrop Capt. of 
H. Reble, capt. of Sm- 


Each of the recipients made a 
gracious reply to the words of 
the Superintendent, and it was 
amazing to hear these girls speak 
so clearly, most of them being 
almost totally deat. 


Commissioner Speaks 

Mrs. Leo B. Riggs introduced 
to the audience, Mrs. M. E. 
Branscombe, “mother” of Guid- 
ing in Belleville, and Brown Owl 
of Company Three, who gave an 
inspiring address to the girls." 
Guiding, she said, helped the 
girl to “rule” her kingdom with 
a firm, sure hand. It was a 
training in citizenship and build- 
ing of character that would 
stand the test in the world. It 
stressed high and aim in 
life and its ideal was developing 
one’s powers to the utmost, and 
using.them for God. Mrs, Spru- 
ston, captain of the First Belle- 
ville Company, gave an earnest 
and thoughful talk on Guide 
work which fostered good 
sportsmanship and team spirit, 
and those qualities which would 
make girls fine homemakers and 
loyal citizens. Its principles 
would make for world peace and 
understanding, each person do- 
ing their bit, and sll pulling to- 
gether. 

Miss Allison, director of girls’ 
athletics at Belleville Collegiate, 
spoke. congratulating the girls 
on their fine attainments but 
urging them not to let the glam- 
our of winning outshine the 
sport, for the game was the 
thing. She compared life to a 
baseball game, at which all can- 
not be big leaguers, but at which 
one can do one's best. There 
must be team spirit, always, and 
the game is not over until the 
end. Each new day brings a 
brand new chance at bat, and 
those who have to spend some 
time on the benches must pre- 
pare/‘themselves to be ready 
when, the call of their vocation 
comes. We must play the game 
well all through Jife, until the 
Umpire calls the game for dark- 
ness 

Miss Catherine Ford, of the 
© 8. D. Staff, congratulated the 
girl athletes on their splendid 
work in sports, This common in- 
terest in popular games would 
help them to go out and meet 
others on, a firmer basis, and 
Guiding would be qnother great 
asset to them when they left 
school. * 

Mr, Morrison in introducing 
Miss Keeler and Miss Maloney. 
referred to their zealous work in 
arranging the fine banquet, and 
to thelr keen interest in the girls’ 
activities, Miss Helen Keeler, in 
an interesting address, referred 
to the bond that Guiding made 
with other girls outelde the 
school, and hoped that the mem- 
bers of the O. 8. D Campany 

e 


would join in companies at home 
when they left school. Theirs 
company 


. ‘The’ Company was 
grateful to Mra. Riggs for fag 
and pins and to the Girl Guide 
Council which had to 
supply them with belts. 

‘Miss Cecelia Maloney thanked 
most sincerely Mr, Morrison for 
his kindly advice and assistance 
on-various occasions; Miss Cass 


and the gitls and boys of the Art. 


department for thelr wall and 


ning game schedules and for 
guidance willingly given when- 
ever it-was sought; Miss Waite 
and the girls of the dressmaking 
department for help in making 
pennants; the girls of the busl- 
ness class who helped by typing 
invitations, “programmes and 
speeches who by thelr kindness 
and cooperation had made the 
banquet sucha success. She 
thanked, too, the girls~ senior, 
intermediate and. junior, who 
had entered so wholeheartedly 
into the games and who not only 
won with a smile, bub lost with 
asmile. It wana gross pleamure 
to have as guests oMcials of 
Belleville Girl Guides and Miss 
‘Allison, all of whom bad con- 
tributed to make this A vory 
special occasion in sshool life. 
‘The singing of “O Canada” 
brought a most interesting even- 
ing to a close. 
—The Ontarlo-Intelligencer, 
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SOFTBALL 
Senlor Softball 


Parent (short stop), Mr. L. Mor- 
ison (third base), G. Clarke 
(centre field), 5. Grasiano (se- 
cond base), R. Burrows (right 
field), R. Hamer (substitute).” 


Intermediate Softball 
Although Calder’s Clubs out~ 


scored the Hearta in a 3 out of 5 
series which extended to the 


played smart ball 
through. The Hearts by the way 


won elght games in the schedule’ 
compared with three won by the: 


Clubs, 
‘The teams are as follows: 

HEARTS—A. McArthur (Cap- 
tain), T. George (pitcher), J. 
Hooey (centre field), G, Wilson 
(right field), G. Margo (first 
base), M. LeClaire (second base), 
T. Clarke (third base), R. Pretty 
(left field), M. Tigwell (short 
stop). 

CLUBS—G. Calder (Captain) 
(catcher), L. Rayner (short 
stop), R. Cork (pitcher), EB. 
Knowles (right field), D. Moore 
(frst base), G. Louzon (lett 
field), G. Wilson (third base), 
3. Taylor (centre field), R. 
Clarke (second base). 

DIAMONDS—B. Styles (Cap- 
tain) (third base), N. Wedge 
(pitcher), I. Steenburgh (left 
field), J. Quinnell (centre field), 
L. Munro (second base), P, Thi- 
bault (first’base), W. Raycraft 
(short stop). J. Miller (catcher). 


Junior Softball 

‘A good hit seemed to invarl~ 
ably resut {na home run but 
although the folding wag some~ 
times yet the igs were 
most enthuslastically battled out 
with the Kings unanimously the 
winners, Mr. A. Clare proved & 
great help to the boys in thelr 
game. David Balter, N. Rose, 8. 
Lavole, D. Moore, C, Martin and 
D. Drake seemed to lead the play 
and scoring. 
‘The teams are as follows: 

PRINCES—S. Layole (Capt), 
D. Moore, J. Roberto, W. Trim, 
H. Greenp, J. Little, H. Lines, Q 
Etty, R. Evlerbeck, ©, Campbell, 
D. Smith, 8. Beott. 

KINGS—R. Hazlitt (Capt.), D. 

©. Martin, G. 


‘The teams are as follows: 

CUBS—C. Graziano (Captain) 
(second base), Mr. Vaughan 
(catcher), Tom Blower (pitcher), 
Glen Robertson (first base), A. 
Smith (third base), A. Hazlitt 
(short stop), A, Boadway (centre 
field), J. Brown (left field), H. 
Oakes (right field), R. Godden 
(substitute). 

ORIOLES—D. Donovan (Cap- 
tain) (third base), B. May (first 
base), G. Marshall (catcher), A. 
Barton (pitcher), Mr. Stratton 
(second base), Mr. Munday 
(short stop), M. Murphy (centre 
field), J, Barton (left field), G. 
Hood (right field), H. Girard 
(substitute). 

GIANTS—N. Bartu (Captain) 
(first base), D, Bostnari (pi- 
teher), W. Kiniski (catcher), 0. 
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DVKES—D. Drake (Oapt.), W. 
LeClaire, B. Alford, G. Arnold, N. 
Clarke, E, Sutherland, K, Om 
rod, H. Byrne, 0. Sands, A. La 
Due, D. Guthro, L. Charron, 


Anew Jumping pit was dug for 
Cc. 0, 8, 8. A. and fine sand has 
been put in all the pits, “The 
west of the track has been lightly 


covered with cinders. 


For our readers we might atate 
that a 220 yd. race track ts laid 
out on our rugby field and six 
lanes are marked with ime. The 
finish line is on the left side 
which slopes very gently to the 
south. Discus throwing and shot- 
putting are helg in the centre of 
the oval witlr the four jumping 
pits Toeated on the sides and 
ends, 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
(Continued from page 2) 

A COMMERICAL ARTIST'S 

WORK 

A Commerical artist knows 
three alphabets. He can 
letter these very quickly with 
pencil, pen or brush. He can 
change Roman, Gothic or 
“ext letters into modern 
letters. ~ 

Be arranges letters, words, lines 
and blocks of dettering to fit 

Be condenses and 
extends them. 

He can draw margins for any 
shape of space. and balance 
pictures with lettering in- 
side it. 

He can mix his own colour and 
knows which hues look well 
together. 

He enlarges pictures or makes 
them smaller to fit a space. 

‘He draws quickly. 


He designs decorative’ initials, - 


badges, pennants, greeting 
cards, gift wrapping paper, 
show cards, signs and ban- 
ners and finishes them in 
colour. 

He can make large numbers of 
designs by tracing, transfer- 
ring, cutting a line-block, 
by stencilling and by ory 
point etching. ° 

He models things and people in 
clay, wax, asbestos, papler 

. mache. 

He makes decorations for special 
occasions. 

—Ronald Hazlitt. 


A MANUAL TRAINING BOY'S 
WwoREK 


A boy in Manual Training 
squares up boards. 

He makes animals. 

He makes candle holders. 

He makes flower stands, 

‘He makes tea pot stands. 

He makes watch stands. _ 

He makes bird houses, * 

He makes bread boards. 

He makes aeroplanes and boats. 

He makes knife. fork, and spoon 
boxes. 

He makes picture frames. 

He makes book racks. 

‘He makes towel rollers. 

He makes waste paper baskets. 

He makes foot stools. 

He makes magarine racks. 

He makes end tables, and boys’ 
tables. . 

He keeps his bench clean. 

He keeps tools in place. 

He sweeps. 

He uses lumber (pine, basswood, 

Douglas fir), screws, nails, 

glue, stain, shellac, varnish, 

and paint. 

uses a coping saw, a jack 

plane, a chisel, a back saw, 

a marking gauge, 4 hammer, 

a brace and bit, a fle, a mal- 

let, a cross cut saw, 2 rip saw. 

He sometimes uses tin, copper, Or 
brass. 


—Dwayne Hunter. 


THE WORK OF A COOK 
Acook lights a coal-oil stove. 
She turns on an electric stove. 


“ghe gets the dishes ready for 


washing. 
She washes dishes. 
Bhe rinses dishes. 
Bhe washes dish-towels and dish 
cloths. 
fhe uses a refrigerator. 
She reads an oven thermometer. 


“—_ 


he follows a recipe. 
e measures: dry ingredients. 
She stirs some puddings. 
She beats some eggs. # 
She pours some milk. 
Bhe creams some butter. 
She beats some candy. 
She stirs some cereal. 
She stirs some sauces: 
—Olga Bodnar. 
THE WORK OF A WAITRESS 
A waltress fills glasses with 
water, — 
She passes the soup. 
She takes away the soup plates. 
‘Bhe passes the second course. 
Ghe takes away the plates. 
Bhe passes the dessert. 


She the tea. 

Bhe refills the glasses with water. 

She brings the fopd from the 
Kitchen. 


She takes the arty dishes to the 
kitchen. 
—Kathleen Bartley. 


A HOUSEKEEPER'S WORK 
A housekeeper dusts the 
room, 


she sweeps the floor. 

Bhe mops the floor. 

She washes painted woodwork. 
She arranges dishes in the cup- 


board. 

She cleans the sink. 

he cleans an electric stoye. 

Bhe cleans a coal-oll stove. 

She cleans a coal stove. 

Bhe cleans a wood stove. 

She cleans the garbage: cans. 

She puts a clean paper in the 

. Garbage can 

Bhe counts the things that she 
sends to the laundry. 

She counts the thing that she 
gets from the laundry. 

She cleans the refrigerator. 

—Donna Latawiecz. 


THE WORK OF A CLEANER 
AND PRESSER, 
A cleaner and presser takes the 
name of a person bring- 
Ing in the article to be 
cleaned. 
He marks the garment before it 
is cJeaned. 
He brushes the garment carefully 
and turns out the pockets. 
He cleans the garment. 
He presses the garment carefully. 
He removes stains and rings. 
He learns different kinds of 
stains and what will remove 
them. 
He cleans gloves. - 
He learns how to care for furs. 
He learns how to prevent dyes 
from running. 
He learns where cotton, silk, 
linen, and wool come from, 
thelr use, and how to clean 


them - 
He learns how to clean and block 
hats. 


He uses soap, water, cleaning 

fluids and stain removers. 

He uses the washing machines, 

the iron, the steam press, hat 
blocks. 

—George Margo. 


‘THE WORK IN HOME NURSING 


A girl in home nursing gives 
‘bath to a sick person in 
bed. 


She combs the patient's hair. 
(patient—a sick person) 
She cuts and clean the patient's 

finger nails 


and toe nails, 


stays in bed. 
Bhe cleans the patient's teeth. 
She cleans the room, and dusts 
the room. 
she keeps fresh alr in thie room. 
She keeps the patient warnl 
She gives good food to the pat- 
jent. She serves it on a tray. 
She makes a mustard plaster. 
She makes a linseed poultice. 
She puts a dressing on cuts and 


sores. 

Bhe bandages an arm, a leg, @ 
hand, a head. 

She swabs a sore throat. 

She massages sore muscles. 

She takes the patient's tem- 
perature’with a small ther- 
mometer. — “ 

She counts a pulse. 

—Marjorie Hackney. 

‘THE DEAF ARE AS EFFICIENT 

WORKERS AS THE HEARING 

Each Group Has Its Faolts; 

Many of the Deaf Held Jobs Over 

Long Perlods of Time 
Arecent article appearing in a 
number of school papers 1s 
entitled “Some of the Reasons 

‘Why the Deaf Lose Their Jobs.” 

‘The reasons in brief being ten- 

dencies to habitually complain, 

tardiness, stopping work to talk 
and argue, indifference to in- 


structions, suspicion, sensitive“ 


ness, 

We appreciate the spirit in 
which the article was written 
and the natural desire to put our 
pupils on thelr guard against 
such bad habits, 

After reading the article our 
Impression was that it might 
Just as aptly be captioned “Why 
hearing people lose their jobs." 
Certainly the faults enumerated 


a job for which his part train- 
ing has reasonably qualified him 
he will in the great majority of 
cases make good. In fact, the 
deat worker {s noted for his 
steadiness and attention to duty. 
‘As Al Smith says—nothing 18 50 
convincing as the record—and 
from our own files we find scores 
of alumni who have held pos!- 


‘tions with the same firms from reg 


twenty to fifty years—some- 
times longer—many of them 
doing highly skilled work. Others 
schools can furnish similar re- 
cords, This shows concli- 
sively that given adequate 


‘and fair working condl-- 


tions the deaf compare favorably 
as workers with anyone—in 
wide variety of positions. 
Doubtlesss, many workers lose 
their job due to inadequate 
training poor working habits and 
4 of the conditions and 
customs prevailing in Industry; 
others lose their jobs by objec- 
ting to exploitation and unfalr 
working conditions—the same 
may be said of hearing workers. 
On the first count the indivi~ 
dual is probably not so much to 
be criticized as the educational 
system which failed to give him 
adequate preparations, After all, 
we are responsible for the edu- 
cation of the deaf boys and girls 
and if our system does not make 
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good workers of them st would 
behoove us to turn a critical eye 
upon methods and practices. 


In the final analysis a criticism * 


of our pupils is really a criticism 
of our schools. 

—Condensed from E, Boatner in 
the New Era. 


WOODWORKING NOTES 

(Condensed from an article by 
R. C, Simpson, in the February, 
‘Manitoba: Echo.) 


Why teach woodwork? There 
are several reasons why we do 
things but the most common- 
ories are that we get pleasure 
or profit from the doing. Most 
people get pleasure from things 
they do well or in making some- 
thing by their own efforts, Also 
trained hands are a help in men- 
tal efficiency. Every line of work 
Is related to several other lines 
in some way and the wider a 
person's knowledge is-the better 
able he is to cope with the dif- 
ficultles and emergencies of Ufe. 


‘Woodwork is one of the best 
ways of training and co-ordinat- 
ing hand and mind for several 
reasons. Anyone taking up 
woodwork learns much related 
information, The student must 
use arithmetic to measure sizes, 
and figure quantities and cost. 
He also needs simple geometry 
to lay out plans, make cuts ctc., 
and language to describe what 
has been done and to understand 
what 1s to be done. 

In the woodworking shop of 
the Manitoba School for the Deaf 
it has always been my aim to 
give the boys as wide an exper- 
fence as possible. To do this we 
do glazing including glass cut- 
lng, soldering, some metal work 
as sawing, drilling, thread and 
tapping; enlarging 9 pattern. 
and various repairs around the 
school. “A great many of the 
boys are from farms and the 
‘more experience they have had 
and the more varied it has been 
the better fitted they are to be 
successful. Even tor city boys it 
will prove very useful. Later on 
in life they will most likely have 
homes of their own to look after 
and the home owner or tenant 
who can not do things for him- 
self is at a disadvantage both as 
ards his own comfort and 
peace of mind and also financial- 
ly. 

‘Woodwork is a character buil- 
der too. It teaches care, neat- 
ness, accuracy and need of plan- 
ning ahead and in every case the 
reward is in proportion to the 
effort expended and each stu- 
dent can see the results of care 
or carelessness plainly for him- 
self. E 


INTERMEDIATE SEWING 
Olga Witrak 

Every Monday.and Thursday 
we go to the sewing-room. Girls 
from other classes make aprons 
‘and other small garments. My 
class, 4 Academie Intermediate, 
knitted sweaters. I knitted for 
myself. 

“This year I have made a hem- 
stitched’ tea cloth, two towels 
with darning stitch, an apron, & 
knitted sweater, and. a suit of 
pyjamas. 


THE QUINTE OUTLOOK 
By the Editor 
‘The cover for our book “The 
Quinte Outlook” was drawn and 
cut in Unoleum by Dan Bostnari 
under the direction of our Art 
‘Teacher, ‘Miss M. Cass. 


It pictures the vista from our 
school looking southward over 
the Bay of Quinte. On clear 
days the farther shore {s plainly 
vidible. In winter the bay is 
frozen over and sometimes we 
have good skating on its smooth 
ice or thrilling ice-boat rides. 
In summer the scene from our 
campus defies description. It 
has been put on canvas by our 
famous artist, Manly 
MacDonald. 

As the physical outlook from 
our school impresses one favour- 
ably, so too, we hope, the mental 
arid’ moral outlook of you, our 
graduates will impress favour- 
ably the people with whom you 
come in contact. 


‘The trials and struggles we 
have been through fade away 
now and we remember only the 
Joyous times, the thrilling mo- 
ments, the happy Interludes 
Now let us look ahead We 
wonder what we will see as we 
goon. Youth is always eager to 
know what lies before. There 
are different paths leading down 
the mountain. “We may all take 
@ different path, some may 
choose the wrong path, but 
before going on we pause and 
consider and when we’ have 
made up our minds we must go 
on, not lingering or looking 
back. 
Our education is not ended 
— We shall go on learning 
uth we die. At 
graduation, our education Js Just 
, but if we have all 
learned to like to do something 
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QIRLS—Jean Rawn, Inez Harris, Loretta Sonat 


BOYS—Gilbert Marshall, Dan 


Bostnari, 
Guinn, ‘William Kiniskl, Roy Godden, ‘Abert Smith, 


Barton, John 


- During your stay at school, you 
have all learned how to do some 
"kind of work which will help you 
now. Here you have learned how 
to play and work with each other, 
how to give and take. Your 
teachers have tried to give you 
a sensible outlook on life. 

‘We leave you now. We wish 
you well. We hope that in the 
coming years you may never lose 
this Outlook. 

ise ees 
VALEDICTORY 
By MARION DAVIDSON 

At graduation we are at a high 
point In our lives something the 
same as if we were crossing a 
mountain, We reach the peak. 
From it we can see two ways. We 
can look back and we can look 
ahead. Let us look back first. 
What do we see? 

We see the friends we have 
made, the good times we have 
had, the hard knocks, the strug- 
gles we have come through; the 
trials, large and small, and 
many other things. 

‘We may see many things now 
in o different light to what we 
saw them when they happened. 
‘Things that seemed all impor- 
tant then may seem insignif- 
cant now. Our sense of values 


we have a good start on any 
path we choose. 

To you, the teachers who have 
been so patient with us through 
all the years of our school lfe, 
we offer our sincerest gratitude. 

‘To you, the members of the 
graduating classes of 1939 we 
wish health, success, and above 
all’ happiness. Remember our 


By DOROTHY ANTONOW 

Eleven years ago I came to the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. For 
those eleven years I have lived 
4n residence for at least rine 
months every year. During the 
summer holidays I live at home 
with my father and mother. 

It is difficult to compare lite 
at home and life in a residence. 
Of course every girl likes to go 
home for holidays. But I have 
enjoyed my eleven years in re- 
aidence at the O. 8 D. also. In 
the first place a girl makes a 
great many friends whom I will 
be sorry to leav€ this year. In 
the second place we learn a great 
deal about different kinds of 
girls. We would meet only a few 
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'PRONT ROW—Betty Wood, Marion Davidson, Dorothy Antotiow, 
BACK ROW—Tom Blower, John Taylor, Bruce May. * 


girls if we lived athome. Andin 
the third place we are always 
kept busy. The time passes 
very quickly. 


I will try to describe to you a 
day in the life of a girl at the 
oO. 8. D. 

At half-past six she gets’ up 
and washes her hands and face, 
brushes her teeth and combs her 
hair. Then she helps make the 
beds. When this is done, she 
goes to the dining room to have 
breakfast at a quarter to eight. 
After breakfast she washes her 
hands and rests for a while. She 
goes to school at 8.30, Some of 
the girls go to the sewing, cook- 
ing or beauty culture shops. At 
half-past eleven she quits works 
for dinner which ts at 11.30. 
When dinner is over, about 12 
o'clock, she rests for an hour; 
then goes to a shop while the 
others go to school until four 
o'clock. 

After four she plays games such 
as volley ball, and badminton in 
the winter time and baseball, 
rounders and other games in the 
summer. One hour passes and 
it is time to wash for supper. She 
goes to supper at six o'clock. She 


finishes her supper at half-past 
tix and goes cut, She goes to the 


residence to do her homework 


for an hour, But in the spring 
and fall she doesn't have any 
homework and she goes out to 
play games for an hour. Then 
the rests for another hour and, 
goes to ted at half-past nine.’ 
She sleeps about nine hours. 

‘This is a routine day for a girl 
at the 0.8. D; Of course some- 
times there are exceptions. 

On Saturday she may go to the 
show or shopping. On Sunday 
the goes to church. In the 
afternoon she goes out for a 
walk or sometimes she chats 
with her friends. 

She goes to parties twice dur- 
ing the winter and she is busy 
whenever there is a concert, 
Some go home for Christmas 
holidays. 


The articles and pictures on 
this page are taken from “The 
Quinte Outlook", the year-book 
of the senior classes. The Out- 
look, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Mr. F. ‘Cunningham, 
teacher of language was written 
by the senior students. 

Editor, The Canadian. 
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Anna Hedden, Margaret 
Li Bryant, Nick Bartu, Bob 


